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Trade Practices in the Hardwood Industry 


UNETHICAL TRADE PRACTICES AS DEFINED BY FEDERAL TRADE COM- 
MISSION, AND ADOPTED BY HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE 





Rute I.—Inducing Breach of Contract 


The willful interference by any person, firm, corporation or as- 
sociation, by any means or device whatsoever, with any existing 
contract between a manufacturer and a wholesale distributer, or 
any other party, or between a wholesale distributer and a retail dis- 
tributer, contractor, consumer, or any other party, in or about the 
production, manufacture, transportation, purchase or sale of hard- 
wood lumber, or hardwood forest products, or the performance of 
any contractural duty or service connected therewith, such interfer- 
ence being for the purpose or with the effect of dissipating, destroying 
or appropriating in whole or in part the patronage, property or busi- 
ness of another engaged in such industry, is unfair trade practice. 


Rue II.—Misgrading 


The misgrading or misbranding of products of the hardwood in- 
dustry, by any manufacturer, or distributer, for the purpose or with 
the effect of misleading, or deceiving purchasers, with respect to the 
specifications, quality or grade, or substance of the goods purchased 
is unfair practice. 


Rute III.—Secret Rebates 


The payment or allowance of secret rebates, refunds, credits, or 
unearned discounts by a manufacturer, distributer or commission 
salesman, whether in the form of money or otherwise, or extending 


to certain purchasers special service or privileges not extended to all 
purchasers of a like class under like terms and conditions, is an 
unfair trade practice. 


RuLe IV.—Disparagement of Goods of Competitors Prohibited 


The defamation of a competitor by words or acts imputing to 
him dishonorable conduct, inability to perform contracts, or ques- . 
tionable credit standing, or the false disparagement of the grade 
or quality of his goods, is unfair trade practice. 


Rue V.—Price Discrimination (Selling Price) 


Any discriminations in price of hardwoods between purchasers of 
the same class not including discrimination in price on account of 
the difference in grade, quality specifications and/or quantity of the 
product sold, or which make only due allowance for difference in 
cost of selling and transportation or discrimination in price in the 
same or different communities not made in good faith to meet com- 
petition, where the effect of such discrimination may be substantially 
to lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly, is an unfair 
trade practice; Provided, however, that nothing in this resolution 
shall be construed to prevent the publication and use of a special 
quantity price applicable to a definite quantity of goods which are 
placed in one order and at the option of the shipper are moved as 
one shipment. 


UNETHICAL TRADE PRACTICES ACCEPTED BY FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION AS BEING EXPRESSIONS OF THE HARDWOOD TRADE 


Rute VI.—Definition of a Qualified Distributer 


The industry hereby records its approval of the definition of a 
qualified wholesale distributer of hardwoods to the one whose prin- 
cipal business is selling hardwoods to the consumer. 


Rue VII.-—Wholesaler Representing Self as Manufacturer 


It is the sense of the hardwood industry that no wholesaler, re- 
tailer or distributer, not a bonafide manufacturer of hardwood, 
shall represent himself, or themselves as such; and such misrepresenta- 
tion is condemned as an unfair trade practice. 


Rute VIII.—Guaranteed Prices (Against Decline or Advance) 


The sale or offering for sale of any product of the hardwood in- 
dustry under any form of guaranty to the purchaser or proposed 
purchaser against both advance and protection against decline in 
the price of the said product is an unfair trade practice. Provided, 
however, that the hardwood manufacturer may contract for a period 
not longer than 90 days at a stipulated published price. 


RuLE IX.—Anti-Dumping 


The practice of certain hardwood manufacturers and wholesale 


distributers of shipping considerable quantities of surplus hardwoods 
into territories within and without their particular or regular markets, 
and of selling such hardwoods at prices below the prices established 
for such territories, seriously tend to demoralize the market for hard- 
wood products within such territories into which shipments are made, 
disrupts normal competitive conditions throughout the entire industry, 
and is condemned as an unfair trade practice. 


RuLe X.—Terms of Sale 


The industry hereby records its approval of the practice of making 
the terms of sale a part of all published price schedules, and the 
failure on the part of wholesale distributers or manufacturers to 
adhere strictly to such terms of sale and enforce collection under 
such, shall be termed as unfair trade practice. 


Rue XI.—Distribution of Price Lists 


The industry hereby records its approval of the practice of dis- 
tributing and circulating to the entire industry current price lists and 
all notices of advance or decline in prices made by any individual 
distributer or manufacturer, either by the individual distributer or 
manufacturer or by the association or group he may be identified 
with. [Turn to page 55] 
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JUDGE LUMBER 
YOU BUY BY VALUE 


It’s the only true test. It’s the yard stick we 
apply to all offerings we make. When we say 
stock offers exceptional value, WE MEAN IT. 
WE MEAN THAT IT OFFERS BETTER 
QUALITY FOR THE SAME PRICE ORA 
LOWER PRICE FOR USUAL QUALITY. 


We're in daily touch with the mills in Inland 
Empire and California. We’re looking ONLY 
for VALUE. When we see a value, we offer it 
to our customers. 


Would you like to have your name on 
our mailing list to receive our VALUE 
offerings in Pondosa and Idaho White 
Pine, California White and Sugar Pine? 
Write us. NO obligation whatever. 


DUFFY-HAMACHER LUMBER CO. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 























Ingham R. Seward Warehouse, Houston, Texas. 


“LAMELLA” 


(PATENTED) 
Trussless ARCH ROOFS 


Clear Floor Space— No Columns—No Trusses 


Not an inch of waste space under a Lamella constructed roof. 
Clear arched spans up to 150 feet. Unobstructed floors, no columns, 
—no trusses. Built of short length lumber they can be quickly erected 
without the use of cranes or skilled labor. The best and most inex- 
pensive construction for auditoriums and warehouses. 


For full information write 


LAMELLA ROOF SYNDICATE, Inc. 
45 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


THE TRUSSLESS ROOF CO. LAMELLA TRUSSLESS ROOF CO. 
1007 S. Harvard Bivd., Los Angeles. Calif. 801 Kirby Bidg., Houston, Texas 
LAMELLA CONSTRUCTIONS, Inc. MISSOURI LAMELLA ROOF CO. 

801 Norris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 904 Bank of Commerce Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 














ANSWER This Question 
and INCREASE YOUR PROFITS! 


Bear in mind the 
Non-Splitting Features 
Saving in Material 


What is a nail for, anyway? Why 
it's to hold boards together. Then, 
holding power should be one of the 
important qualities to look for in a 
nail, shouldn’t it? 


Tests made by the Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory show that the 8 D Stronach 
Special Nail driven to a depth of 134 inches 
has nearly 8% more holding power than 
an 8 D Common Wire Nail driven to a 
depth of 2 inches. 


In the average house scores of Boards 
are ordinarily split with the pointed nails, 
and water seeps in and premature deter- 
ioration results. 


If you are interested in a connection which will 
Write us. 


Stronach Nail Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


rapidly grow more valuable with each year. 


These are the reasons why the sales of 
the Stronach Nails are growing so rapidly. 
A single demonstration by a 
dealer starts a local demand 
among contractors, carpen- 
ters and builders which de- 
velops fast. 


Frankly, we want the best 
dealers to handle our nails. 
We're interested in sound 
growth rather than mushroom 
growth. Our proposition is at- 
tractive and we want to say that 
every dealer who inquires will be 
honestly considered and cour- 
teously treated. 


Greater Holding Power 
Lower Cost Per Nail. 










Unretouched 
Photograph 


This illustra- 
tion is an actual 
photograph—and 
you know the 
camera always 
tells the truth. But we don’t want 
you to get the idea that Stronach 
Nails never split a board. The point 
is they eliminate from 70% to 90% of 
the splitting. 
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Setting Standard for Farmstead Arrangement 


OMBETIMES the farm is termed a factory, and while there 
S are resemblances between the two in some of their aspects, 
in others the farm differs widely from the factory. There 
is a tendency to put farming operations on something of'a factory 
basis by the use of machinery and power, and the eagerness to 
get away from the farm as soon as the day’s work is done may 
suggest an attitude toward it somewhat like that of the factory 
worker toward his place of employment. Nevertheless, most farm 
folk look upon the farm as their home as well as their source of 
livelihood, and they find greater satisfaction in improving and 
beautifying the farmstead than in dissipating their resources else- 
where. There are signs that the farm folk themselves are coming 
to have for their country homes something of the appreciation 
that city folk long have had for theirs. 

Often the expenditure of a few hundred dollars will convert a 
poorly arranged and inadequately equipped farm house into a 
comfortable home in which the necessary work can be performed 
with a minimum of effort. Then, some discrimination in the 
disposal of grass, flowers, shrubbery and trees may make such 
a setting for the home as to constitute a picture that delights 
the eye. It is believed that if they were able to imagine or could 
be made to see how beautiful their homes could be made, most 
intelligent farmers could be easily induced to work for improvement 
in construction, arrangement and landscaping. An excellent way 
to show the possibilities of beautifying a farmstead is to lay it 
out in miniature. This was done by the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
at the convention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
at Kansas City last week. Elsewhere in this paper an illustration 
of the miniature farmstead is shown. 

In planning a farmstead consideration is to be given to the fact 
that it is a place of work, and fortunately there is no necessity 
of increasing the labor connected with farming operations in pro- 
portion to the increase in attractiveness of the farmstead. In 


fact, the same arrangement or rearrangement that would add to 
the beauty of the farmstead ought at the same time to add to its 
convenience. Even mowing lawns, pruning shrubs and trees and 
earing for flowers are in the nature of changes of interest and 
occupation rather than increases in labor performed. The person 
who gets pleasure from caring for beautiful flowers, shrubs and 
trees is as contented and happy as the one who finds his pleasure 
in other ways. . 

Fortunately, time is a big factor in transforming the exterior 
appearance of the farmstead, and it is a substitute for money in 
some cases. The person who is willing to wait a few years for 
perennial flowers, flowering shrubs and handsome trees to become 
established need not make any great initial expenditure to improve 
his landscape. Neither need it cost him more to have his farm 
buildings in the right relationship to one another and to the 
house than to have them in a wrong relationship. Indeed, when 
farm buildings are rightly placed they may so expedite and reduce 
labor as to make the cost of rearrangement a good investment. 

The first impression received by the novice is that the set of 
buildings shown in the Long-Bell miniature is beyond the reach 
of the average farmer, but that is not necessarily the case, for 
reasons already suggested. W. Kirkpatrick, manager of retail 
advertising for that company, said of the layout: “There is 
nothing about the model farmstead that is not in easy financial 
reach of any progressive farmer with 160 acres of good land.” 
While it is hardly to be expected that the lumberman or anybody 
else can so inspire the farmers of his community with a love for 
beauty that they will immediately rearrange, repaint and other- 
wise improve their farm homes and other buildings and give them 
beautiful landscape settings, it is practicable to impress upon 
them the economy of proper arrangement and to suggest the satis- 
faction that may be secured by giving some attention to the use of 
flowers, shrubs and trees as well as paint. 





Fixing Responsibility for Unstable Lumber Markets 


F THE PRODUCTION and sale of lumber do not return ade- 
J quate profits to those engaged in the industry the cause for 

that situation is worth making some effort to discover. It 
is to be expected that an industry spread over so vast a territory 
and being of so varied a character will exhibit a variety of con- 
ditions as well as a variety of causes for them. It may be and 
probably is true that several or many forces combine at times to 
produce a condition that is unsatisfactory, but it should be prac- 
ticable to analyze a situation and determine the importance of each 
contributing cause with a view to applying a remedy. 

In seeking out causes for unsatisfactory conditions it is the part 
of wisdom to follow the implied scriptural injunction to remove 
the beam from one’s own eye before becoming unduly concerned 
about the mote in another’s eye. In such a search, it is true, more 
beams than motes may be discovered, and they may not all be dis- 
covered in the eyes of a single group. At the annual meeting of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, held recently, A. E. 
McIntosh, sales manager of the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co., Ever- 
ett, Wash., pointed to a few. “That in the lumber business there 
are too many middlemen is true,” he said, and “that some of them 
should be eliminated is a worthy objective. That it is a legitimate 
ambition for a manufacturer to assume the responsibilities and 
prerogatives of these middlemen can also be conceded. But in ac- 
complishing this it is arrant business folly to ignore the costs and 
profits of the processes evaded.” 

Selling and distributing lumber are indispensable to its produc- 
tion, and whether the function of distribution is assigned to whole- 
salers and retailers or to agencies of the manufacturers, the work- 
man is worthy of his hire and the service performed should be 
both appreciated and adequately compensated for. If it is not 
properly performed or if the manner of its performance reacts un- 
favorably upon the manufacturer, the first thing for the latter to 
find out is whether he can do anything to remedy the situation. 
On one phase of this question Mr. McIntosh said: “To many stu- 


dents of our merchandising problems there seems to be a vital 
necessity of educating ourselves in common sense economics. We 
need sales consciousness extending somewhat further than our im- 
mediate vision of the dollars and cents involved in our everyday 
transactions. * * * What will ultimately benefit us most is a rea- 
sonable control of prices, assuring a buyer in a given locality that 
his competitor similarly situated can not underbuy him. In that 
lies the secret of successful salesmanship, and in the violation of 
it lies one fundamental reason for our inability to obtain an ade- 
quate price for our product. Our so-called attempts at price stabil- 
ity at the source of supply, without considering delivered prices, 
may result in this deplorable condition—that we as individuals 
prove our own worst competitiors.” 

A good deal of the instability in the lumber industry may be 
attributed to the fact that it is not unusual for the same parcel 
of lumber to be offered to the same buyers in a given territory by 
several sellers, even including the producing mill itself. This is 
probably what Mr. McIntosh meant in saying that millmen might 
become their own worst competitors. “In our industry,” he said, 
“we frequently hear advocated a sales policy just the reverse” of 
recognizing and allowing a price differential to intermediate agen- 
cies; namely, “one price to all and let the distributers fight it out 
amongst themselves. The fallacy of this is that it does not 
take into account the arrival of our product in a given region with 
no price uniformity there, that the dealer naturally bases his buy- 
ing efforts on the very lowest figures quoted, and that these 
lowest figures exert a downward pressure on the whole price struc- 
ture, making insidious inroads against the stability of the market 
at the point of supply.” 

When it is said that the biggest problem for the lumber industry 
to solve is one of merchandising, it is meant that not only shall 
the sale of lumber be pushed but that channels of distribution shall 
be established, recognized and compensated, and that there shall 


be less of working at cross purposes among the different branches 
of the industry. 
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Reforestation in the Southern Hardwood Region 


T THE MEETING of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 
A just held the committee on conservation made a recom- 
mendation that is designed to perpetuate the supply of 
hardwoods in the South through better woods and mill practices 
and other forestry measures. The committee is of the opinion that 
as a result of studies proposed “it will be possible to submit data 
in proof of the theory that through the practice of selective log- 
ging, reproduction of cut-over lands will be sufficiently rapid to 
perpetuate the hardwood timber stand.” The aim of the studies, 
as explained by the committee, is to demonstrate the “value of 
cut-over lands under the present practice, if only the profit-produc- 
ing logs are taken from the woods,” and thus bring about modi- 
fications of the tax laws. “It is believed,’ the committee says, 
“that these facts will place the industry in a position to have 
severance taxes substituted for annual. And, if this can be accom- 
plished, it is reasonable to believe that cut-over lands will prove 
to be an investment which will be attractive to the general public.” 
It is probable that timber lands in the hardwood sections of 
the South are more diversely owned than are timberlands in any 
other section. Also hardwoods are more mixed, in stand, generally, 
than are the softwoods and this necessitates diversity of utiliza- 
tion to a degree that hardly obtains in any other field. Hardwoods 
also commonly grow on richer lands than do the softwoods, and 
as a consequence hardwood timber holdings are and may be ex- 
pected to continue to be interspersed among cultivated farms. In 


fact most of the conditions surrounding the growth and utilization 
of hardwoods in the South affect the welfare and are affected by 
the sentiment of the local population... The people of the hardwood 
section must be convinced that they are as directly concerned in 
the growth and use of the forests as are the lumbermen themselves. 

In the policy they have enunciated the members of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute are confirming conclusions already 
reached by the hardwood manufacturers and timber owners of the 
North. The legislatures of the South, particularly in the hard- 
wood sections, may, therefore, find in the recent legislation of 
Michigan and Wisconsin, particularly the latter, patterns to be 
followed so far as they may be adapted to southern conditions. 
The action taken by the southern hardwood men is especially 
encouraging because the opinion has been quite generally held 
that the slow growth of hardwoods under natural conditions, as 
evidenced by ring-measurements, quite precluded private refor- 
estation. 

With the definite steps taken in the South, and particularly in 
the views expressed regarding the possibilities of hardwood-grow- 
ing as a financial undertaking, it may be said that in all sections 
of the country forestry practice and reforestation are in a fair 
way of becoming established on a basis similar to that of agricul- 
ture. Trees of all kinds may be expected to be treated as crops 
to be protected and grown and to be harvested and utilized; thus 
constituting a permanent source of wealth of the communities and 
sections in which they are produced. 





Lumber's Place at the 


N EDITORIAL representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
A who has attended several of the larger retail lumbermen’s 

conventions held during the last few weeks made it a point 
to walk through the exhibits several times at each of these meet- 
ings for the special purpose of noting the number and quality of 
the exhibits of lumber and wood products there arranged for pub- 
lic inspection. In making these little “circular tours” of the 
exhibit halls, he endeavored to maintain a detached attitude of 
mind, in order to experience, if possible, the reaction of the out- 
sider; in other words, of the general public, as to the place that 
lumber and wood products occupy in the general scheme of things, 
particularly as relates to home building; for these displays, while 
arranged primarily for the benefit of the dealers in attendance 
at the conventions also are visited by a great many local people, 
including large numbers of women, whose interest in the various 
materials and accessories is very marked. 

The conclusion reached by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representa- 
tive was that lumber was very creditably represented at all of these 
conventions; in fact, that the industry might well be proud of the 
extent and character of the displays in that field. That statement 
may be made without overlooking the fact that exhibits of what 
might be called supplementary or auxiliary materials also have 
increased in number and in interest in recent years. Many of 
these exhibits, however, might almost be classed as belonging in 
the lumber sections, because of the fact that the goods shown are 
used in connection with lumber, and tend to enlarge rather than 
to restrict the use of wood. In this category belong such dis- 
plays as those of paints and stains, as well as of all products that 
have undergone color processing; nails and other hardware; in- 
sulating materials of various sorts etc. 

Hence, in view of these conclusions, the editorial observer was 
both surprised and amused to read in a daily newspaper published 
in a city where one of the larger retail conventions was being held, 
the following story: 


NO LUMBER IS SHOWN 
THE LUMBERMEN EXHIBIT WOOD ONLY AS A DECORATION 








The Roof Tree and Clapboard Give Way to Concrete, Steel and 
Other Materials at the Exhibition 





A lumber show is merely a_ phalt, felt, composition board, 


Retailers’ Conventions 








is for finish and mill’ work. 

Beautiful interiors of wood 
are displayed. A fireplace in a 
charming wood frame, flanked 
by built-in shelves and cabinets, 
is shown. There are woods 
shown for their beauty of grain 
and their response to polish. 
The mills show excellent designs 
in built-in features and cabinet 
work. 


But where is the old-fashioned 
house lumber? The lumbermen 
don’t seem to be making much 
of a fight. They remain lumber- 
men, but they deal in all manner 
of things but lumber. 

The show, an interesting study 
in the most modern building 
materials except wood, is open 
to the public this afternoon and 
tomorrow afternoon. 


It chanced that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative was 
having luncheon that day with a member of the editorial staff of 
the daily newspaper that published the above story; and made 
the suggestion that the paper have its reporter take another trip 
through the hall and see if he could not discover some lumber ex- 
hibits, at the same time explaining that the lumber on display 
naturally was of the more refined forms, as piles of plain yard 
stock would possess little of attraction or interest either to the 
dealers or the public. 

The suggestion was well received, and the newspaper showed 
commendable fairmindedness by publishing the following day an- 


other story, which speaks for itself, as follows: 


ALL NEEDS OF BUILDING 





The Modern Lumberman Handles Accessories, Also 





Not only lumber but all the 
accessories necessary to a com- 
pleted house are now included in 
a lumberman’s exhibition. Your 
modern retail lumberman no 
longer forces his customer to 
visit all the stores in town to 
collect the materials for a home. 

Today is the last chance to 
view the exhibition at Conven- 
tion hall. Lumber in the raw 


and applied, is on display. 

Fine workmanship in lumber 
is displayed in model rooms, 
cabinets, and in fixtures. In the 
corridor are the booths of the 
companies offering accessories. 

All types of lumber and shin- 
gles are shown. Siding, floor- 
ing, boards, dimension stuff, ceil- 
ing materials and finish material 
are exhibited. 


From “No Lumber Is Shown” to “All types of lumber are shown” 
is quite a gap, but the newspaper -boys bridged it in good style, as 





matter of speaking. 

The rugged tree, which has 
served the utilitarian and the 
poet for so many centuries, isn’t 
being shown particularly at the 
lumbermen’s convention now be- 
ing held in this city. 

One builds with concrete, as- 





“tree wool,” steel window frames, 
bricks, tile, stone and such, but 
where are the roof tree and the 
clapboard? They aren’t in evi- 
dence at the lumbermen’s show. 

Perhaps they are taken for 
granted. Perhaps not. Any- 
how, the wood which is shown 





they usually do when their attention is called to unintentional in- 
accuracies. 

Through the refinement and beautification of wood and its prod- 
ucts, it now is possible to make lumber displays that vie in at- 
tractiveness with those of almost any other sort of merchandise; a 
fact that is being taken advantage of by lumbermen, as inspection 
of recent convention exhibits amply proves. 
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Insects in Hardwood Floor 


A home owner in our community informs 


us that ‘“‘wood worms” are.working in his 
hardwood floor. We are wondering if you 
know of any treatment or can refer us to 
anyone who can give us information regard- 
ing a treatment that will kill these worms.— 
INQuIRY No, 2,259. 

[This inquiry comes from a Michigan retail 
lumber concern. It was referred to the office 
of forest entomology of the bureau of ento- 


mology’ of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. In reply T. E. 


Snyder, senior entomologist of that office, 
wrote: p 

“From the description in your letter we 
believe that the damage to the hardwood 


floor is being caused by powder post beetles. 
We would advise you to thoroughly saturate 
the infested woodwork with orthodichloro- 


benzene, using a saturated rag or mop; or 
the liquid can be applied as a spray. Several 
applications may be necessary to kill the 


insects. 

“This treatment may destroy the finish but 
the wood can easily be refinished and if it is 
not treated it will eventually be destroyed. 

“If this chemical is used as a spray, we 
would advise that the house be opened up, 
since there is quite an odor to the chemical 


which may prove disagreeable in a closed 
room. Also in spraying timbers overhead care 
should be taken not to let the liquid drip 


down, since it might slightly burn the face 
and hands and would be especially injurious 
if it got in the eyes.” 

Mr. Snyder sent also a copy of United States 
Department of Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1,477, entitled “Preventing Damage by 
Lyctus Powder-Post Beetles,” additional copies 
of which may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at 5 cents each. 
Mr. Snyder also gave the names of several 
concerns from which the chemical required 
may be obtained.—Eprror.] 


Source of Satinwood Plywood 


We recently have had an inquiry for satin- 
wood veneer. The inquirer does not want 
panels but wants the satinwood veneer in 
pieces 64% by 7% inches’and some in perhaps 
4% by 11%-inch size. These sizes would rep- 
resent whole pieces, that is, he could not use 
glued up stock.—INqQuiry No. 2,258. 


[This inquiry comes from the advertising 
manager of a large lumber manufacturing con- 
cern in the southwest. 

Satinwood (Zanthoxylum) is a tropical tree 
of which two or more species are known to 
commerce. The wood grows in both the East 
and the West Indies, being imported from 
Ceylon and British India as well as from Porto 
Rico and Santo Domingo. It has been long 
used for cabinet work and furniture, the ear- 
liest importations coming from the West 
Indies, whence the best woods are Said still 
to come. 

The satinwood tree is commonly small, sel- 
dom 40 feet high and 20 inches in diameter, 
usually much smaller. The wood is hard, 
heavy and fine textured, often with a beauti- 
ful, wavy grain, and of a creamy golden yel- 
low color. It has an oily appearance and feel, 
and gives off a coconut-like scent when freshly 
worked. 

This wood is used principally for furniture 
and cabinet work and old pieces are said to be 
highly prized because after 100 to 150 years 
the wood assumes “a golden rose color with 
a bright satiny sheen which can not be ob- 
tained by any artificial means or equalled by 
any other wood.” The logs are commonly con- 
verted into oblong pieces with square edges 
and into veneer. 

Another kind of West Indian wood is 
known as “concha” satinwood in the trade. 


This wood resembles the other at sight but is 
more dull and grayer or browner in tint and 
the grayness is said to increase with age. It 
is thought that several species of so-called 
“concha” satinwood are on the market. 

This inquirer has been supplied with the 
names of several concerns that handle foreign 
and other fancy cabinet woods, one of whom 
is known to handle satinwood veneers.—Enr- 
TOR. | 


Supply of Sander Dust Sought 

EpIToR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: As you know, 
we are interested in the utilization of wood 
waste and in order to prove our theories we are 
carrying out certain test cases. We are now 
working with one very large plant in Ohio which 
is willing to make a change in its raw material 
policy and use wood waste. 

I wonder if you would be kind enough to co- 
operate with us to the extent of inserting a 
letter in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN asking 
woodworking plants having sander dust to 
communicate with us indicating the quantities 
available per year, the species, and any other 
pertinent information obtainable. The source 
of supply should be close to Ohio and surround- 
ing States, but the inquirer, if necessary, will 
even go to distant States for his requirements. 

We shall then be glad to turn over these data 
to the inquirer, who has asked that his name 
be withheld for the time being. This is a very 
good opportunity for woodworking plants to 
develop a market for some of their byproducts. 
—AxEL H. OxHOLM, Director National Commit- 


tee on Wood Utilization, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 

[As stated by Mr. Oxholm, the investiga- 
tion here referred to is only part of a rather 
comprehensive program being carried on by 
the National Committee on Wood Utilization, 
The form of co-operation asked for by Mr. 
Oxholm is one that should appeal to readers 
who are operating sanders, and it is hoped 
that responses will be numerous. Persons 
having supplies of sander dust are invited 
to send the information directly to Mr. Ox- 
holm at the address given or to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for forwarding to Mr. Oxholm. 
—EpiTor. | 


Weights of Hardwood Piling 

Please advise us if you have a chart giving 
the weights on the different kinds of hardwood 
piling. We are shipping a few piling by rail 
and are being asked to quote on these delivered 
to certain points and we have no way of get- 
ting at the actual weight without weighing the 
piling themselves. If you have any scale or 
chart showing the weights, we shall be pleased 
to hear from you.—INQuirRY No. 2,260. 

[This inquiry is made by a lumber concern 
in Indiana. Weights are available on southern 
white cedar poles and on chestnut poles, but 
nothing on hardwoods, other than chestnut. 
Readers who can supply this information are 
asked to do so for the benefit of this inquirer 
and others.—EpIror. | 





NEWS AND 


VIEWS OF 





50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








The shipments of forest prod- | 
ucts from Ludington to Mil- 
waukee, Chicago and other 
ports on the west shore of Lake 
Michigan from Jan. 1, 1878 to 
Jan. 1, 1879 were 115,660,000 | 
feet of lumber, chiefly pine, the | 
produce of the region in and) 
around Ludington, including, | 
however, a small proportion of | 
ash and hardwood lumber; 42,- | 
203,000 shingles, 2,592 cords | 
hemlock bark, and 9,756 cords 
wood. 
* + * 

Michael Danaher’s shingle 
mill at Ludington is turning 
out from a hundred to a hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand 
shingles a day. 

o * « 

The Wabash line is to be ex- 
tended from Toledo to Detroit, 
a distance of 65 miles; the 
Grand Trunk is to be extended 
from Rochester to Ann Arbor, 
a distance of about 50 miles; 
the Mackinaw Division of the 
Michigan Central is to be ex- 
tended to the Straits; the 
Mackinaw &- Marquette rail- 
road is to be built, and a num- 
ber of other extensions are in 
progress and contemplation. 
The collapse of railroads and 
railroad building in 1873 was 
largely the cause of the depres- 
sion in the iron trade as well as 
in other branches of business. 
The full employment of the 
labor of the country is the one 
thing needful to bring about 











the return of prosperity, always | Filer, Ludington, Mich.; and 
providing that the labor is em- | Weyerhaeuser & Denkman, 


ployed in production. 
in railroad building cannot fail 
to stimulate business in other 
branches of industry. 

. 7 . 


The N. Ludington Co.’s mill 
at Escanaba is to be changed 
over into a circular to replace 
the mulay in it now. 

* +. 


About 3,000 prize logs will 
be sold at public auction by the 
Tittabawassee Boom Co. at the 
Green Point boom Wednesday 
afternoon. 

_ . * 

The last seven years have 
been the most.disastrous period 
in the history of American in- 
dustry and have probably seen 
a larger amount piled up on 
the wrong side of the ledger 
than in any other period of 
seven times seven years. 

* ee @ 


J. G. Owen, East Saginaw, is 
building 1,000 feet of new dock 
and 1,000 feet of tramway. A 
two story frame barn has been 
erected on his mill premises. 

* e @ 

Business at the Marinette 
Iron Works is booming, over- 
time work having to be done to 
keep up with the orders. The 
orders for the company’s steam 
feed have reached No. _ 112. 
os & Covelle, Whitehall, 
Mich.; Dempsey, Cartier & 


Activity | Rock Island, IIL, 


are recent 


| orders. 





Among the large establish- 
ments of the world engaged in 
the manufacture of saws, files, 
and other supplies for sawmills 
and lumber manufacturers, 
none is more extensive and 
prominent than that of Henry 
Visston & Sons, of Philadelp ia, 
Pa. The works of the company 
have grown from small be- 
ginnings till they cover more 
than eight acres and give em- 
ployment to more than 1,100 
men. 

* * * 

The strikes in the Swedish 
lumber districts were quieted 
by the presence of the military, 
which held the agitation in 
check and permitted the work- 
men to exercise their own judg- 
ment in regard to resuming 
work. The impression prevails 
among the mill owners that the 
strike was occasioned by agi- 
tators from America, who were 
interested in receiving so much 
a head for such of the popula- 
tion as they could induce to 
immigrate. This is probably a 
mistake, for it would be hard 
to find any one in this country 
so reckless as to pay for an in- 
crease of population in the 


present condition of business 
unless it be some of the rail- 
road and steamship lines. 
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Southern Pine Makes Good Showing Despite Weather 


Considering the fact that consumption is being held down 
by bad weather in practically all consuming sections, south- 
ern pine orders made a good showing in the week ended 
Feb. 1, although the average per unit was a little less than 
in either of the two preceding weeks. Bookings exceeded 
the actual production by 3 percent, and the production had 
made a gain, being only 10.4 percent below normal, com- 
pared with 12.7 below the preceding week. 

The best part of the demand is coming from the South 
and Southwest. In the middle West, country trade is 
slow because of recent snow. The Lake States are reported 
to be sending in somewhat more business. In the Atlantic 
coast States, business is seasonably slow. That retailers 
are inclined to hold down their purchases until spring build- 
ing starts up, is shown by the fact that nearly all their 
orders are for mixed cars. The activity of their inquiry 
indicates that they are prepared to take on more stock as 
soon as the weather moderates. 

The smaller mills are reported to be having a good deal 
of trouble as a result of rains in producing territory, as 
logging is difficult and roads in poor condition. It is very 
hard for them to get stock dry enough to ship. Tran- 
sits are scarce and find ready sale. 

There is some good business from industrial users, and 
railroads are in the market. 


Shortleaf. Demand and Prices Showing Improvement 


North Carolina pine production has been making the same 
percentage of normal as in the first part of last year, but 
this year neither orders nor shipments have been as large 
as they were last year. Shipments since the first of this 
year have been considerably ahead of bookings, so that 
there has been a decline in unfilled order files, but these 
were large, and on Jan. 26 remained equivalent to eighteen 
days’ output. The mills in 1928 shipped 3 percent more 
than they cut, and since the first of this year the ship- 
ments have been practically equal to the cut, so that there 
has been no surplus accumulated. Bad weather in eastern 
consuming sections has held down yard buying, though 
there is a fair call for well assorted cars for filling in stocks. 
Indications are that sales to retailers will greatly increase 
as soon as there is a break in the weather. Industrial 
trade has been good. Prices for the most part are being 
very firmly held, especially as the weather has been hold- 
ing down supplies of small-mill stock, and large producers 
feel confident of advances. 

Georgia roofer mills report some improvement in the 
market. Buyers have been sending in a larger inquiry, 
seeking lower prices, and 6-inch have been selling at $19 
to $20, though average of actual sales for the second half 
of January was $20.70. Buyers’ needs are increasing, and 
they show more willingness to meet the prices of the mills. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Stocks Low; Prices Firm 


Northern pine production in the first four weeks of this 
year made only 65 percent of normal, which compares 
with a cut of 151 percent of normal in the corresponding 
period of last year. Orders for this period of 1929, there- 
fore exceeded the cut by 83 percent. But while only the 
same number of reports were received in both years, this 
year’s new business exceeded that for last year by 6 per- 
cent. As shipments have exceeded the cut by only 51 per- 
cent, a good order file is being built up, and the unfilled 
orders on Jan. 26 were equivalent to 40 days’ production 
at average annual rate. There is more interest shown by 
middle West retailers in stocking up for spring trade. 


Eastern trade is reported better than in a number of years, 


with western pines offering less severe competition. Dry 


stocks are scarce at mills, and prices are strong. 

Northern hemlock production in the first four weeks of 
1929 was 95 percent of normal, compared with 63 percent 
in the corresponding period of last year, and while orders 
last year made 138 percent of actual production, this year’s 
orders made only 72 percent of it. Though almost half the 
cut since the first of the year was added to stocks, these 
were low, holdings of 27 identical firms on Jan. 1 being 
reported 16.5 percent less than on the same date of 1928. 
Quotations remain firm at $3 off list. 


West Coast Production Low and Quotations Stronger 


That there is stringent curtailment of production on the 
West Coast is shown by reports of 238 mills for the week 
ended Feb. 2. ‘Their cut was only 48 percent of their ca- 
pacity, 76 percent of the average to date this year, and 63 
percent of the 1928 average. This curtailment is in part the 
result of unusually cold weather and snow, as many log- 
ging camps have had to close down, but undoubtedly the 
sentiment of the manufacturers favors the holding of their 
cut to about the level of demand during the next month 
or two. 

The market is certainly developing strength. The re- 
striction of supply tends to make the manufacturers more 
bullish, and buyers during the last week or so have been 
much more willing to pay asked prices, which often are $1 
or $2 above those of the preceding week. 

During the week ended Feb. 2, bookings of 194 mills 
exceeded their production by about 33 percent, and as ship- 
ments were only 15 percent above, there was a consider- 
able addition to unfilled order files, which at the end of the 
previous week had amounted to 27 days’ cutting at aver- 
age annual rate. In footage, the week’s orders ran below 
those of the preceding week. Foreign business made 17 
percent of the total, compared with 21 percent the pre- 
ceding week, and rail and domestic cargo business each 
made 39 percent of the total, compared with 36 percent the 
preceding week. Under present circumstances, the mills 
are not eager to load up with orders, as shipments are 
difficult to make and price advances are expected. 


Hardwood Demand Improving and Prices Strengthening 


Total bookings of the northern and southern hardwood 
mills during the first five weeks of the year have exceeded 
their production by about 3.5 percent. 

Orders are reported to be coming from a widening list 
of consumers. The automotive industry, however, is still 
the leading buyer, and its needs appear to be increasing. 
The furniture plants are taking good lots. While the mill- 
work and trim plants are expecting a good season’s trade, 
retailers are not yet adding much to their stocks of these 
lines, and the factories are keeping close to current needs. 

Southern hardwood mills during the week ended Feb. 2 
booked orders for 12 percent more than their production, 
which was 82 percent of normal. And as shipments ex- 
ceeded the cut by 9 percent, stocks were further reduced, 
at the same time as order files were filled out. Southern 
plants are said to be so confident of price advances that they 
are refusing forward business at current quotations. 

Northern mills this week made some further adjustments 
in their price list. In birch, FAS and select, there were 
reductions of $2 in 4&5/4, $4 in 6/4 and $6 in 8/4, but 
there was a $7 advance in 4&5/4 soft maple No. 1 and 
higher grades, and of $5 in Na, 1 and select and higher 
grades. Identical firms report Jan. 1 unsold stocks 49 
percent lower than those of that date last year. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 46, 47 and 48; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 90 to 97 
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Additional Support for TX Campaign 


Minnesota Line Yards to Further Home M odernizing Movement — Continues Use of 
Sitka Spruce for Airplane Wings—-Canadians to Join TX Activities 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—Cellized (Inc.), 
C. Arthur Bruce, president, has joined those 
participating in the financial support of the 
trade extension campaign of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, according to 
an announcement made today by headquarters. 

This corporation controls a process for chem- 
ically treated wood floorings. It is composed 
of the Tennessee Oak Flooring Co., Nashville 
Hardwood Flooring Co., E. L. Bruce Co., 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Arkansas Oak Flooring 
Co., and the Bradley Lumber Co. of Arkansas. 
Of these member firms, the Long-Bell com- 
pany and the Bradley company are already sub- 
scribers. 

This acquisition to trade extension means that 
three new companies have been added to the 
list of those supporting the lumber industry’s 
campaign for the promotion of wood. 

Another recent subscriber is the Allison 
Lumber Co., Bellamy, Ala. This company, it 
is interesting to note, is now operating on a 
perpetual yield basis. One reason for prompt- 
ing the management to enroll in the TX cam- 
paign was the belief that sustained commercial 
forests are possible only if satisfactory markets 
for wood products are assured in the future. 
The Allison company expects to cut from 25,- 
000,000 to 30,000,000 feet of lumber annually 
forever from its timber holdings. Having 
placed its operations on a perpetual yield basis, 
the TX campaign very naturally looks good to 
this company. 

The prediction is made that many other com- 
panies not now operating on this basis will join 
the phalanx now following the same policy as 
the Allison company. 


SITKA SPRUCE FOR AIRPLANES 


Fokker Corpcration Continues to Stick to 
Wood for Wings of Great Planes 


Hasprouck Heicuts, N. J., Feb. 4.—The 
Fokker Aircraft Corporation plant here contin- 
ues to stick to wood—Sitka spruce—for the 
wings of the great planes which it is turning 
out, one of which is now being used by Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd in the Antarctic. The 
“Question Mark,” which recently smashed all 
records in its long refueling flight over south- 
ern California, is of the same type. Lieuts. 
Maitland and Hegenberger made their famous 
hop from San Francisco to Honolulu in an- 
other, and the Marines in Nicaragua are using 
five of these big transport planes with great 
success. 

H. L, Bravo, of the eastern division, Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, vis- 
ited the Fokker plant here and talked with H. 
E. Davies, purchasing agent, George D. Dardis, 
shop superintendent, and Mrs. Smith, assistant 
to Mr. Hetrick, publicity director. While Mr. 
Davies could not estimate accurately the annual 
consumption of wood, he said that Sitka spruce 
is used for wings, that the company is buying 
A grade entirely. This complies with Govern- 
ment specifications. 

The company also is using birch and ash 
plywood. Mr. Davies stated that the birch ply- 
wood used is imported from Europe, since it 
has been unable to obtain this material prop- 
erly selected for close grain and color from 
manufacturers in this country. The reason for 
this, he said, is that American manufacturers 
do not select their birch logs to eliminate burl 
and curly grain material. The Europeans, on 
the other hand, are familiar with what is de- 
sired in this respect and get it out according to 
specifications. Mr. Davies feels that the birch 


plywood people of the United States could be 
educated to produce this material so he would 
not have to go abroad for it. 

Mr. Dardis stated that the lumber the com- 
pany is receiving is most satisfactory. In the 
past considerable material had been received 
that was not up to standard specifications, he 
said, but in this respect he was inclined to feel 
that part of the blame was doubtless due to an 
attempt of the purchasing department to econ- 
omize on price. In other words, he feels that 
in order to get good material—and airplane 
lumber must be the best—it is necessary to pay 
a good price. 


MODERNIZING FILM POPULAR 





Real Problem to Meet the Many Demands 
for Showing “The Transformation” 


WasuincTon, D. C., Feb. 4.—The popularity 
of the modernizing film “The Transformation” 
produced by the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration in co-operation with the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, is growing by 
leaps and bounds. Indeed, it has become’a 
real problem to meet the demand for showings 
of the picture, and the solution has not yet 
been found. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association is 
finding the demand for the film so great that 
it is calling for more prints. Lumbermen 
throughout the country are becoming excited 
about it and so many requests have been re- 
ceived for individual showings that the Farm 
Bureau people are a bit disturbed. If all these 
requests were granted their county schedules 
would go awry. The National association has 
four prints at its disposal and is shifting them 
around to meet as many demands as possible, 
and still the requests come in. 

Lumbermen are finding that the picture is 
well worth while. It creates wide interest 
among all who see it, pointing the way to al- 
terations that make the home more attractive 
and livable. Designed primarily for showing 
in rural communities and in the interest of mod- 
ernizing the old farm house to make a modern, 
pleasing home of it, folks in town and city 
seem equally interested. Hence the great and 
increasing demand. 

The answer seems to be to provide another 
batch of prints in order that the film may be 
more widely shown. 
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LUMBER AND ITS USES 


TX Representatives to Address Municipal 
Highway Engineers of Ohio 


Co_tumBus, Onto, Feb. 4.—Arrangements are 
being completed for a meeting of all State, 
county and municipal highway engineers of 
Ohio in this city during February. About 1,100 
are expected to attend the meetings, which will 
cover several days. At the request of R. N. 
Waid, director of highways; M. W. Stark, 
member of the trade extension committee of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and J. W. Taylor, a Columbus whole- 
saler, through the central division are arrang- 
ing to furnish instruction on lumber and its 
uses during the meeting. 

D. R. Brewster came here from Chicago to 
discuss the matter with Messrs. Stark and 
Taylor. Director Waid has allotted 30 minutes 


for a talk on lumber, but Mr. Taylor hopes to 
have the time increased to one hour in order 
that lumber and its uses may be discussed to 


better effect and without too much hurry. It 
was suggested that the points discussed in the 
talk be put in printed or multigraphed form for 
distribution to the engineers for permanent rec- 
ord. This will be done if time permits, as the 
value of having the essential points in printed 
form for handy reference is fully realized. 

This is a splendid opportunity for educa- 
tional work on behalf of lumber. About 3,- 
000,000 feet of lumber is consumed in highway 
work in Ohio annually. It is believed the 
volume could be largely increased if the State, 
county and municipal engineers were fully ad- 
vised concerning species, grades, supply sources, 
seasoning, requisitioning, inspection and other 
factors. 

Every effort is being made to take full ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. One recommen- 
dation is that a staff member, preferably the 
one who makes the talk, spend several days at 
Columbus, talking with individual engineers 
about their problems and assisting them in 
every way possible. 


CO-OPERATING IN TX WORK 


Eastern Canadian Lumber Manufacturers 
Vote to Financially Support Campaign 


MonTREAL, Que., Feb. 4.—The Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association at its annual conven- 
tion, which ended on Thursday last, voted to 
join the trade extension campaign of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
to appoint a committee at once to raise $50,000 
for the first year. 

While this is not a large amount of money, it 
represents a start and means that the eastern 
Canadian manufacturers as well as those in the 
West are now actively co-operating in TX 
work. 

The action followed a speech by Wilson 
Compton, secretary and manager of the Na- 
tional association, in which he outlined the 
trade extension activities of the organization 
and results so far accomplished. Thé meeting 
was an enthusiastic one and the warmth of the 
endorsement of the lumber industry’s trade pro- 
motion activities was pleasing to Mr. Compton, 
and to E. L. Carpenter, president of the Na- 
tional association, who attended the meeting. 

It has been the hope of the National associ- 
ation that Canada and the United States might 
work as one in this campaign to promote the 
interests of wood. The action of the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association makes this co-opera- 
tion possible, and the enthusiasm displayed in- 
dicates that many of the Canadian manu factur- 
ers recognize the vital importance of the trade 
extension enterprise. 


Highly Commends TX Literature 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 5.—Allen G. 
Loehr, secretary-treasurer of the Alabama 
Lumber & Building Material Association, in 
a letter to the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association highly commends “The 
Cost of Comfort,” and the poster, “Why 
Wood Walls Are Best.” He says: 

It is more of just this kind of technical in- 
formation, based upon impartial research work, 
that our lumber dealers and their sales forces 
need to have at hand, if the lumber of our 
nation is to be sold on an absolutely fair basis 
to the producer, the distributer and the con- 
sumer. 

That chart is going to serve as a splendid 
bit of ready reference wherever the lumber 
dealer or his salesman desires to give accurate 
information to a customer. 
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I welcome any means that offers to put in 
the hands of my members genuine sales points, 
for this reason I consider your book, “The 


Cost of Comfort,” the most valuable contribu-’ 


tion that has been made recently to the mer- 
chandizing equipment of the lumber dealers. 


LINE YARDS REQUEST FILM 


Home Modernizing Movement to Be Carried 
into Rural Sections of Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 4.—Officers of the 
J. F. Anderson Lumber Co., of this city, which 
owns and operates 75 line yards throughout 
South Dakota and Iowa, told E. J. Fisher, 
manager of the Minneapolis office of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, that 
it would like to have “The Transformation,” 
home modernizing film, shown to the managers 
of all the company yards at a meeting to be 
held the latter part of this month. 

Mr. Fisher interviewed John Dobson, presi- 
dent of the company, and Mr. Wagner, secre- 
tary-manager. Mr. Wagner had seen the film 
when it was shown at the convention of the 


Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association in 
Minneapolis and praised it highly. He ex- 
pressed deep interest in the modernizing move- 
ment and was furnished with available litera- 
ture by Mr. Fisher. The company plans to 
carry the modernizing idea into the rural sec- 
tions served by its line yards. Mr. Wagner 
likewise was furnished copies of other. popular 
publications circulated in connection with the 
TX campaign. 

Charles Dahlin, manager of the Gipson Lum- 
ber Co., Minnesota Transfer, Minn., which op- 
erates nine retail yards in southern and west- 
ern Minnesota, also seemed much interested in 
booklets published by the National association, 
having written to Washington for some of 
them. Recently he called upon Mr. Fisher and 
requested copies of “100 Lumber Consultants,” 
a few days later requesting twelve copies of 
“The Cost of Comfort,” twelve copies of “New 
Homes from Old Houses” and twelve copies 
of “Use of Lumber on the Farm.” Mr. Dahlin 
feels that during the lull in business at this 
season at most of his yards the yard managers 
should have this information and be well 
posted on it at the time their business spurt 
is expected, about March 1. 





“EACH BOARD HAS A GRADE MARK—PLAINLY STAMPED” 


“SPECIFY GK4ABDE MAKKED AND TRADE MARKED LUMBER” 


The Lumber Industry 


“THE NATIONAL TREE SYMBOL GUARANTEES THE GRADE MARK” 


Announces 


GUARANTEED LUMBER! 
Offered by the National Lumber Manufacturers 


Association and Member Associations 





WO of the greatest forward steps in American 
industry are now under way. 

First, the Nation-wide introduction of grade 
marked lumber. Hundreds of mills are now grade 
marking their lumber according to the newly 
established American Lumber Standards. 

Second, to the trade and grade marks of its 
member associations, the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association now adds its trade mark— 
the “ National Tree” symbol. 

This signifies the financial guarantee of the 
Association in support of the grade marks. 

You can soon buy lumber for your home or 
factory on faith. Faith in the “National Tree” 
symbol, the pledge of honest grades and sizes by 
the whole group on behalf of the products of 
each mill, ' 


Know the Lumber you use 


The grade mark, stamped on each board, tells the 
quality. You are assured of getting what the 
grade mark represents. The financial guarantee of 
the National Association and its great federated 
associations protects you. 

It is manifestly impossible to make this guar- 
antee directly to the ultimate consumer. But it 
protects the retail dealer or manufacturer from 
whom you buy your lumber or wood products. 


He will, doubtless, give you the benefit of the 
guaranty given him. 

Of course, certain distributors and users do not 
need the ‘protection of guaranteed lumber. The 
marks are for those who need them. Unmarked 
American Standard Lumber will continue to be 
supplied. ; 

Time must be allowed for disposal of present, 
unmarked stocks. Increasingly large stocks of 
marked lumber will be available as consumers look 
and ask for it. If you want the assurance of stand- 








What the “National Tree” 
Symbol Means 


1. That lumber bearing it is manufactured 
and graded in accordance with American Lum- 
ber Standards, approved by President Hoover 
(as Secretary of Commerce), and by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture (Forest Service). 


2. That the quality is as attested by the grade 


mark. 
3. That sizes are as represented. 


4. That in case of error, refund of purchase 
money or other satisfactory adjustment is 
guaranteed by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association. 
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ard quality and manufacture of your lumber always 
inquire for “National Tree” lumber. If not 
available let us know your dealer's name. 

Trade marking is part of a great national pro- 
gram for keeping the lumber industry on a stable 
basis . . , thus promoting reforestation and the 
perpetuation of the industry. 

The Association Mills are backed by great 
stands of mature timber. After these are used new 
forests, spontaneous, or grown by hundreds of 
companies and the United States Forest Reserves, 
will provide a continuing supply. 

An ample supply of timber is thus insured tor- 
ever if supporting markets are found for it. 

Another great public benefit is the lumber con- 
sulting service. A hundred trained lumber experts, 
maintained by the lumber industry, are ready to 
help you with your lumber uses . . . free of charge. 

Send the coupon below for further details of this 
service. Also for booklets describing American 
Lumber Standards and full particulars of grade 
marking and trade marking. Another booklet, 
“Industrial Reforestation,” will also interest and 
inform you. 


NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D.C. * 


Offices in New York, Atlanta, Pitteburgh, Neston, Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Memphis, Delles, Mioweepolis, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 





National Lumber Maaufacturers 


Associat! 
D.C 
Gentiomen: Please send me, Free. 
copy of the booklet checked below. 
CO Trade and Grade Merked Lumber 
C Industriel Reforestation 
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““AMERICAN STANDARD LUMBER FROM AMERICA 





*s BEST MILLS’ cr s 


This is a typical example of the advertisements that will carry your messages about grade aud trade marking to over 65 million readers. 


A broadside announcing the greatest advertising campaign lumber has ever had, and urging 
every producer to be prepared to sell grade-and trade-marked lumber, being sent out by the 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association shows one of the ads as indicated above 





WOOD FOR FREIGHT CARS 


Packing Firm Builds 100 Refrigerator Cars, 
Using Lumber for Upper Part 





The Cudahy Packing Co., of Chicago, last 
year built 100 refrigerator cars, using steel 
underframing, oak sills, southern pine framing, 
Douglas fir siding and cypress roofing. This 
type is the most satisfactory refrigerator car 
for the use of the Cudahy company, C. F. Car- 
ney, assistant purchasing agent and lumber 
buyer, told R. D. Waddell, of the central divi- 
sion, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Waddell called at the Cudahy offices at 
the suggestion of Mr. McGinn, Chicago repre- 
sentative of the Ralph Smith Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., interviewing A. W. Ruff, pur- 
chasing agent, who also is president of the 
American Salt Co., Lyons, Kan., who desired 
information concerning wood tanks used as 
brine containers. Mr. Ruff explained that since 
he had talked with Mr. McGinn the authorities 
in charge of the purchase of tanks had definitely 
decided on steel for this particular job. 

However, a large number of smaller wood 
tanks are being used at the salt plant and are 
giving satisfactory service. Mr. Ruff expressed 
appreciation of a copy of the Tank and Vat 
Bulletin, which Mr. Waddell left with him, 
and introduced his caller to Mr. Carney for a 
discussion on lumber. The latter buys a large 
amount of lumber every year—structural lum- 
ber for maintenance, car material, but mostly 
box shook and crating. Wooden boxes are 
used for all package goods weighing more than 
50 pounds. A number of species of both soft- 
woods and hardwoods are used for shook and 
crating, including southern pine, Pondosa, Cal- 
ifornia white pine, Douglas fir, spruce, cypress, 
hemlock, gum, maple and Arizona pine. 

This call of Mr. Waddell illustrates the ef- 
fort of the trade extension organization to co- 
operate closely with lumbermen and follow all 
suggested leads. 


RADIO ADDRESS ON WOOD 


Head of Commerce Bureau Tells Public 
About Wood Utilization Campaign 


WasuincTon, D. C., Feb. 4.—Dr. Julius 
Klein, director of the bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce, who addressed a nation- 
wide radio audience Saturday night on the 
theme “Utilize Wood—And Save the For- 
ests” introduced his subject in the catchy 
manner for which he is noted. 

He asked the unseen listeners to visualize 
a train passing through their home cities 
longer than any one of them hopes ever to 
see—a train of 28,000 freight cars extending 
200 miles, across the entire State of Indiana, 
with the engine in Ohio and the caboose in 
Illinois. This train, he said, is carrying 
nothing but the wood for which~there is 
no market or use, the wood that goes to 
waste, at the sawmills, the woodworking and 
furniture plants, in one single eastern State 
in a 12-month period—not including the 
large additional amount of wood used for 
fuel merely. The particular State referred, 
to, he added, produces only 3 percent or less 
of the nation’s output of lumber. : 

And, faced by such appalling waste of wood, 
which as we shall see in a moment, is the 
fault of the consumer to an even greater 
degree than that of the producer, we turn in 
another direction and are confronted with the 
fact that we are cutting our forest resources 
faster than the.annual growth, said Dr. Klein. 

These, surely, are arresting facts. They 
hammer home with terrific force a realization 
of the extent to which waste has permeated 
American economic life, even when we restrict 
our field of vision to the single item of wood. 

What do these particular facts mean to 
you and me? Are you among the 90,000,000 
people in this country who live in frame 


(Concluded on Page 75) 
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Some Observations in Town and Country 


A Retailer Advertises a Confessiton—A Souvenir Just for Fun—Something 


About Fire Fighting—A Dealer Who Is Careful of His Signs 


Here is a circular with which a rural re- 
tailer made a bid for repairs and paint 
business among his farm customers. One 
or two of our friends to whom we showed 
it thought it was too frank. Several others 
thought it was a shrewd and friendly piece 
of advertising. 


What do you think? 

“Three weeks 
ago last Saturday 
the yard foreman 
and I made a 
long drive 
through the 
country. It was 
a warm, sunny 
afternoon such as 
a man appreciates 
in early spring. 

“We went mostly for the pleasure of the 
ride; but since we’re always interested in 
buildings, and especially in farm buildings, 
we were soon watching every farm group 
along the road. 

“Frankly, they didn’t all make pretty pic- 
tures. Of course early spring is not the 
time when buildings in town or country 
look their best. The snow has melted off, 
the grass has not yet turned green, and 
the accumulated rubbish is in full view. 


Small Repairs That Are Needed on 


Farms 





“We noticed a good many lot fences in 
poor shape. Posts were broken, wires sag- 
ging. They not only look badly but are a 
danger to stock. I remember when I was 
a farm boy that father lost one of his best 
horses that way. The rest of the horses 
crowded her into a sagging fence one day 
when we were away, and she cut an artery 
and was dead when we got home. 

“Several barn doors were splintered; 
probably where some colts let off steam with 
their heels. Feed bunks with lots of serv- 
ice left in them if they’re fixed up right 
away were lop-sided and broken. Cribs 
were sagging. Window lights were broken 
and stuffed with old sacks. 

“Some valuable machinery was out of 
doors, where it had evidently stood all win- 
ter. 

“But the thing we noticed especially was 
the need of paint. 

“Not much painting has been done for sev- 
eral years on farms. Some people say this 
is because farm income has been limited, 
and of course we all know about that. But 
I think there’s another reason. Paint fades 
so slowly that the owner doesn’t notice that 
it isn’t as bright as it ever was. It’s like 
a pair of shoes. A person doesn’t realize 
that he needs a shine until he notices some 
other man with a new pair. 

“I know just how these things happen. 
I’m going to make a confession. For when 
we got back, late in the afternoon, with 


our eyes sharpened to see these things, we 
drove up in front of the lumber yard. 


Cleaned House for the Party 


“Neither one of us liked what we saw. 
The main warehouse and the office hadn’t 
been painted for five years. The big sign 
along the side was so faded that a person 
had to look carefully to read it. When we 
went into the office we realized how dingy 
it was. We walked through the alleys and 
saw broken bearings patched with car 
stakes. A seldom used shop in the back 
yard was bulging with broken stock, old 
barrels, discarded tools and the like. 


“We decided then that before we asked 
our friends to do painting and repair work 
we'd see what we could do for ourselves. 

“We're going to have a spring opening 
next Saturday, and we'd like to have you 
come around and look at our plant. The 
whole place has been painted. There’s a 
new floor in the office, and the walls are 
papered. Mrs. Lumberman has picked out 
some hangings for the windows and has 
done some other simple decorating. Those 
bearings are straightened up with perma- 
nent repairs, and when we overhauled the 
old shop and made it a real place to work 











we found a couple of hundred dollars’ 
worth of tools and things that have been 
lost, some of them for months. We've 
cleaned house for our party, and we’re right 
proud of the place. 

“We'll have some paint experts at the 
party who'll be glad to give you informa- 
tion and advice, We'll have some bargain 
lumber that’ll be just the thing for repairs. 
We'll show you some flooring panels and 
will quote you prices on enough to floor one 
room or the whole house. This is a good 
time to renew that old roof. 

“In fact, the yard is all set to help you 
with the job of spring renewals for the 
house and the barn and the fences. And 
one reason we're so confident that we can 
help you is that we’ve taken our own advice 
and found it good. We feel as fresh and 


bright as a bull snake that has shed his 
winter skin. Come and see us. Souvenirs 
for all the family.” 

+ x + + * 

During the holidays the Realm received 
a souvenir from our good friend Louis M. 
Latta, of Indianola, Iowa. Mr. Latta, as 
readers of this department know, is a keen 
and persistent advertiser. Some of his pub- 
licity efforts are elaborate, some simple; but 
all of them are -quite characteristic of him, 
and he never lets an opportunity pass to 
keep his customers reminded of him and 
his services. 


An Amusing Holiday Souvenir 


This souvenir is simple, inexpensive and 
amusing. It consists of a box of safety 
matches to which a Christmas candle is at- 
tached by means of a wrapper. On the 
wrapper is printed this information: “Louis 


Lighter. Thumbskin Saver. Preserves 
Time, Temper and Trousers. No Liquids, 
No Flints. Safe, Sane, Silly. Directions: 


Box in left hand, match in right. Strike 
match on box, the candle then light. Blow 
out match and discard same. Then light 
cigarette from the candle’s flame.” 

On the front of the box is Mr. Latta’s 
name and address. Nothing is said about 
lumber, nothing advertised for sale. It 
merely recalls to customers the fact that 
Mr. Latta is thinking about them. It is a 
picturesque bit of fun making, and no doubt 
hundreds of Mr. Latta’s customers chuckled 
over it as they lighted their cigarettes ac- 
cording to directions. 


* *+ * * * 


Some months ago you read of a sea trag- 
edy. A liner sank. The crew did not know 
how to launch the life boats. Some of the 
tackle was defective, some of the boats were 
not equipped with drinking water or oars. 
A person shrinks from thinking of the 
terrible results. 

As this department read the stories of 
the panic and ineffective efforts in that 
crisis we thought, for some reason or other, 
of lumber yard fires. Every boat, big or 
little, when in deep water is potentially in 
danger of sinking. Every lumber yard is 
in danger of fire. These two possibilities 
are, respectively, the major dangers of 
ships and stored lumber. Every sea of- 
ficer and every yard manager must be 
aware of these things. But this big ship 
was not prepared for the crisis that is al- 
ways a possibility on the sea. We wonder 
how many yards are prepared to the best 
of their powers to fight fires? 


Organization to Fight Fire 
A big western yard, which we mention 
merely as an example of preparedness, has 
its larger yard staff organized and trained 
to meet the possible danger of fire. It is 
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well equipped with apparatus; barrel pumps, 
chemical extinguishers and the like. The 
men are organized into platoons, and each 
platoon has charge of certain apparatus or 
is assigned to definite duties. A study of 
the yard has been made with the advice of 
experienced firemen. Methods have been 
worked out for dealing with any sort of 
fire that might break out. 

To be sure that the organization is al- 
ways on its toes and to give it active prac- 
tice in handling the equipment and making 
speed, there is an unannounced fire drill 
held about once a week. The man in charge 
will put a red flag on a lumber pile or in a 
warehouse, sound the alarm and check the 
results. There is one person in the office 
assigned to call the city fire department by 
‘phone. He actually goes to the phone; but 
if it is merely a drill he is informed of 
that fact and does not put in the call. But 
he goes to the ’phone just the same. An- 
other is assigned to run to the nearest fire 
alarm box; and he makes the run. The 
platoons rush to their stations, under com- 
mand of foremen, grab the apparatus and 
make the run. The platoon first to reach 
the spot with all its available force and all 
its equipment is given a prize. Time is 
kept from the moment the alarm is sounded 
until the force is at the red flag. Speed is 
important in controlling a fire; for a blaze 
that a man might beat out with his hat 
may spread in a few minutes until the 
whole yard force and the city fire fighters 
would have their hands full. But speed is 
rather useless if the men arrive with 
nothing they can use to fight the fire. 


Possibilities for Small Yards as Well as 
Large 


Of course this is a big plant, and a small 
yard could not take over its methods with- 
out change. But the point is that the yard 
ought to be studied carefully to meet the 
possibility of a fire. The local fire chief 
is usually very willing to aid in this study, 
and insurance inspectors are glad to help. 
It is important that the yard men know 
what to do, that they have a reasonable 
amount of equipment and that this equip- 
ment be inspected periodically to see that it 
is in usable condition. It is tragic when 
willing men rush in circles around a fire 
that is rapidly spreading, with nothing in 
their hands with which to fight the flames 
and no conéerted plan for doing it. It’s 
some thousands easier to think these things 
out before they happen than it is to im- 
provise them when the shed is on fire. 

Almost without exception when the owner 
begins to plan against such an event he sees 
needless fire -hazards in and around this 
yard. One of the benefits of such a cam- 
paign lies in correcting these things. 

* + x * * 


Some months ago the Realm stopped in at 
a busy and dressed-up yard. The place was 
orderly and well painted, and things seemed 
to be moving with a snap. So we were sur- 
prised to see a banged-up super-lizzie with 
lopping fenders and a broken wind shield 
crawl out of the main alley and stop be- 
side the office. The driver leaned out of 
his cab and shouted to make himself heard 
above the clatter of the aged motor. 

“Want me to tack a couple of your signs 
on the sides of this load?” he asked the 
yard owner. 

The latter shook his head and motioned 
the driver on his way. 


These Trucks Must Represent the Yard 


“You may think that’s a little queer,” he 
said to us after the sagging machine had 
bucked along until it got up momentum, 
“since you know how keen I am to adver- 
tise the business and especially since I’ve 
been telling you that I think of my truck 
signs as especially good publicity. The ex- 
planation is simple enough. This has been 
a busy season; so busy that I let the regular 
time pass for having my trucks painted. 
They’ve got to be painted every so often to 
keep up the standard I like to maintain. 
Yesterday I sent one over to the paint shop, 
and today I have an unexpected run of de- 
livering. I did what I could, which wasn’t 
the best in the world. I hired this man 
to help for a day or two until we got out 
from under. 

“While I use this machine, as the alter- 
native to disappointing my customers, I 
don’t want the town to think that it is my 
machine; for such advertising would be 





I believe in truck ad- 


of a negative sort. 
vertising, but the machine as well as the 
name goes into the impression made. When 
a truck bears my name, I want it to be one 
I’d not be ashamed to have represent me.” 


* *¢ * *& *& 


Comment about lumber yard fires recalls 
an incident about which this department 
heard last winter. Several fires occurred 
in country houses near a county-seat town. 
In every case the owner had nothing with 
which to fight the fire except pails of water 
from the well. Neighbors gathered, as they 
always do, but they were as ineffective as 
they were willing. Feather beds were car- 
ried carefully down stairs, and bureaus 
were thrown out of windows. 

A dealer in the town thought about this 
matter of fire risk to country homes, and 
he asked the local fire chief to go with him 
and look over these places and see what 
could be suggested. The dealer himself 
talked with a good many country people 
about their fire protection, and he inspected 
houses for fire risks. 

As a result he did a little systematic edu- 
cational advertising about meeting fire 
hazards in country homes. Most of the 
fires started from defective flues. It was 
easy for the dealer to get books and pam- 
phlets on fire protection from fire insurance 
companies, and from these things and the 
advice of the fire chief he prepared a num- 
ber of advertisements. 

He suggested inspection of chimneys and 
the installation of various fire extinguishers. 
As a result of this campaign a number of 
chimneys were rebuilt. In several places 
farmers installed gas engine pumps, and 


one or two got interested enough to add 
bathrooms and running water in their 
houses. This involved quite a little re- 
modeling. Old roofs were replaced. Other 
remodeling was done to reduce fire hazards. 
Clean-ups were encouraged that, by calling 
attention to appearance and utility or lack 
of it, resulted in changes and painting. The 
campaign was quite a boost for repair and 
remodeling, for the start which the fire- 
prevention work made continued beyond its 
origin. Neighbors saw the improvements, 
and a number who were not much interested 
in fire prevention were influenced by the 
improved appearance and the addition of 
comforts and conveniences to make some 
changes in their own houses. The dealer 
was well satisfied with the results of his 
campaign, for they have proved to be cuniu- 
lative and are still bringing in trade. 


A Small Town Co-operates With Its 
Country Neighbors 


One small town about which this depart- 
ment happens to know wanted some better 
fire fighting apparatus which it felt it could 
not afford. The town worked out the plan of 
enlisting as many farmers as possible to pay 
each a comparatively small sum of money; 
with the agreement that for a period of 
years the local firefighters would be on call 
to fight fires on these farms by means of a 
chemical engine. The engine and crew are 
sent to other farms in the event of fire, for 
a stipulated fee. This joint undertaking 
has increased the safety from one of the 
dreaded scourges of the householder, both 
in the town and in the surrounding country. 
It is an excellent example of joint action of 
a whole community. 

The dealer in the county-seat town, men- 
tioned above, accomplished another result 
of some value. His work with the local 
fire chief made it possible for him to get 
some sound information to that official about 
the low hazard of a good shingle roof. The 
chief, like many others of his kind, had 
taken it for granted that a shingle roof is 
always a kindling pile. Records of under- 
writers and carefully made tests convinced 
the chief that he had been mistaken; and 
consequently he was an ally when the peren- 
nial effort to outlaw the wooden shingle 
through a revision of the building code 
came up. 


New Retail Plant Is Opened 


Pine Biurrf, Ark., Feb. 4.—With the formal 
opening of its plant at 2400 West Second Ave- 
nue, the Arkmo Lumber Yards becomes the 
latest addition to the lumber fraternity in Pine 
Bluff. The Arkmo Lumber Yards, with head- 
quarters at Little Rock, is one of the State’s 
largest enterprises in connection with the manu- 
facture, wholesaling and retailing of lumber, 
and operates more than twenty yards. The Pine 
Bluff unit will be in charge of H. D. Jackson, 
Will A. Smith and Marvin Means as depart- 
ment heads, each of whom is experienced in the 
field of manufacturing and retailing. Carrying 
out the department store idea, the Pine Bluff 
unit will be operated as a department store for 
everything in the building line from foundation 
to wall paper and from cement to structural 
timbers. 

“Of particular interest to the building ma- 
terial users in Pine Bluff,” said Mr. Jackson, 
“is the fact that the Arkmo yards deal only 
in certified materials. The company guarantees 
to the purchaser that his material is up to 
standard in count, size, grade, weight and 
measure. This guaranty is backed by a bond 
of $1,000 posted by the company and under- 
written by the Associated Leaders of Lumber 
& Fuel Dealers of America. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 











HOLD “AD” CONFERENCE 


Retailers and Manufacturers’ Representatives 
Swap Experiences 


The editor of this department had the pleas- 
ure of sitting in at an advertising conference 
of retailers and manufacturers’ representatives 
held in connection with the Southwestern Lum- 
berMen’s convention recently held at Kansas 
City. The conference, which was presided 
over by Henry Guhleman, of the Scruggs- 
Guhleman Lumber Co., Jefferson City, Mo., 
brought out some good ideas, both in con- 
nection with the program of addresses and the 
informal discussions from the floor partici- 
pated in by both dealers and manufacturers. 

The conference 
opened with an _ inter- 
esting talk by Merle 
Smith, director of pub- 
lic relations of the J. 
V. Nichols Co., real 
estate developers, of 





HENRY GUHLEMAN, 
Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Led “Ad” Conference 





Kansas City. Mr. 
Smith vigorously com- 
batted the idea that ad- 
vertising adds to the 
cost of doing business. 
“Instead of regarding 
advertising as a fixed 
expense,” said he, “‘it 
should be regarded as 
an investment that will pay dividends in in- 
creased business and reduce the cost of sell- 
ing.” 

The speaker was unsparing in his condemna- 
tion of what he termed “jackrabbit advertising 
media”; which he defined as publications “ex- 





isting mainly to support an executive staff, by: 


high-jacking advertisers into taking space 
therein,” 

In closing Mr. Smith said, “unless you carry 
your message to those whose patronage you 
want, you cannot blame them for not patron- 
izing you.” 

An interesting presentation of the subject 
of planning and use of house organs by re- 
tailers was made by J. W. Jones, advertising 
manager of the Cook Paint & Varnish Co., 
Kansas City. Mr. Jones had prepared mimeo- 
graphed copies of a specimen layout for deal- 
ers’ house organs, the various points of which 
he explained. He stressed the value of per- 
sonal mention of customers who had purchased 
goods or made improvements. A column on 
modernization of old homes; puzzles, house- 
hold recipes, and humorous items were other 
suggested features. Mr. Jones advised hav- 
ing each issue carry an advertisement of some 
“special,” priced at a low figure, which adver- 
tisement or coupon attached thereto the cus- 
tomers are to bring in in order to secure the 
bargain advertised, this plan being designed 
to bring as many people as possible to the 
lumber store. 

M. S. Munson, trade promotion manager 
for the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., Kansas 
City, advised the dealers to bombard their cus- 
tomers with promotional literature, furnished 
by the manufacturers, on the things that they 
were likely to be interested in just at that time, 
whether flooring, garages, remodeling, small 


farm buildings, or what-not. He also stressed 
the value of card indexes of farm and city 
prospects, each containing complete informa- 
tion regarding the nature of the improved job 
or improvements, so that same might be fol- 
lowed up intelligently at the proper time. 
Other lumber manufacturers’ representatives 
participating in the conference included L. B. 
Pringle, assistant advertising manager Long- 
Bell Lumber Co.; L. R. Putman merchandis- 
ing counsel, Southern Pine Association. 

A number of the retailers present partici- 
pated in the discussion, asking questions on 
some of the points brought out in the informal 
talks made by the manufacturers’ representa- 
tives, contributing some bit of experience, or 
suggesting ways in which the ideas advanced 
might be given practical application. The 
conference evidenced the interest which many 
retailers feel in the subject of advertising and 
their desire to gather, from every available 
source, ideas that they can apply locally in 
their. individual businesses. 





MAKING SMALL-LOT SALES 


Speeding Up Service by Having Goods 
Readily Accessible 


Most lumber and building materials dealers 
recognize the soundness of the merchandising 
principles behind the “self-serve” grocery 
stores wherein the customer’s buying desire is 
heightened by his or her privilege of seeing 
and handling merchandise. Yet how many 
dealers realize that these same principles are 
applicable to the retailing of boards, rolls of 
roofing, paint, nails, cement and plaster?. 

The rearrangement of the yards of the 
Boise-Payette Lumber Co. at Boulder, Colo., 
is based upon the firm’s efforts to get cus- 
tomer and merchandise closer together and 
to permit the customer to see and handle the 
materials he contemplates buying. 

“Many of our customers are of the cash- 
carry type,” explained O. D. Neill, manager 








place all the time. 





This Week’s 


Facilitates Filling Screen Orders 


It will soon be time to be thinking about selling wire screen. When 
the screen selling season is in full swing and every one wants his order 
in a hurry, a cutting table like the one shown in the accompanying 
illustration will be found a great saver of time and trouble. This 
table was observed and photographed by an AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN representative in the yard of the Consumers Lumber & Coal 
Co., Portage, Wis. It was “invented” or designed by Manager W. E. 





Gleason, and made in the company’s workshop. The screen depart- 
ment is on the second floor of the office building. In the illustration 
are seen the shelves on which the screen stock is kept. The table 
or bench is equipped at one end with two wood rollers, spaced a few 
inches apart. When it is desired to cut off a certain length of screen 
to fill an order, a roll of screen is placed (horizontally) between these 
rollers, which hold it in place and make it easy by a gentle pull to 
unroll as much screen as desired, the roll of screen remaining in 
At the other end of the table is another wood 
roller so that a length of screen after being cut off can be easily rolled 
onto the floor, leaving the table clear for cutting off the next piece. 
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of the yard. “They come to the yard in 
their automobiles, to buy one or maybe half a 
dozen boards for some minor construction or 
repair work. Perhaps the visitor wants a sack 
of cement, a roll of roofing, a gallon of paint 
or some nails. We have found that it is a 
protection to ourselves and a satisfaction to 
the customer if he is permitted to see the 
merchandise as he purchases it. 

“In lumber there is reason for customer 
wishing to select the board he wants. He 
must have exactly the right sort of board for 
the job he has in mind, therefore he should 
be permitted to select it, if he comes to the 
yard to buy it. 

“For these reasons we have rearranged the 
yard so as to group near the offices those 
articles and kinds of materials most likely to 




















The retail lumber yard of the Ginter-Wardein 
Co., at Alton, IIl., is a modern and attractive 
appearing establishment, but it is in an out-of- 
the-way location, in the industrial section down 
by the river and the railroad tracks where peo- 
ple do not go much unless they have special 
business to attend to there. Therefore, little 
opportunity is afforded at the main plant for 
the company to display its wares so as to reach 
potential buyers. To overcome this handicap, 
the company erected the attractive little build- 
ing shown in the accompanying illustration, 
which really is a sort of glorified show win- 
dow, that feature taking up the entire front, 
while the remaining space is used for storing 
materials for the displays, which are made as 
attractive as possible, and changed frequently 





be bought and carried away by the customer. 
This is for the double purpose of making it 
easier for the customer to go into the yard 
and see the goods, and of speeding up the 
handling of customers. 

“Where conditions are such that we must 
keep the main stock at a distance from the 
office we have a small supply of the goods 
on a platform near the office door, but inside 
the driveway—a dozen sacks of cement, or of 
dehydrated lime, a few sacks of plaster, a few 
rolls of roofing. 

“We have placed the heaviest timbers 
farthest from the office and the finish ma- 
terials near the office. In some instances we 
have quadrupled the decks so that we can 
increase the number of the more popular 
varieties of lumber in a small space. 

“Many lumber dealers say that the smail 
orders are costly to handle and that there is 
no money in going after small customer busi- 
ness. There isn’t unless the stock can be so 
arranged that the number of customers one 
man can wait upon in a day is increased. We 
have been able to dispense with one yard man 
as a result of this rearrangement, which, how- 
ever, has not been confined to the yard. We 
have rearranged the offices with the idea in 
mind that we want to remove all possible ob- 
structions between the’ incoming visitor and 
the employees. The sooner customer and 
salesman get together the quicker will the 
transaction be concluded. Hence we have re- 
moved the cages that gave semi-privacy to 
bookkeepers, salesmen and officials. The in- 
coming customer can come direct to any desk. 


MAKES POPULAR APPEAL 


Retailer’s Advertisement Capitalizes Public’s 
Interest in Sports 


A novel form of advertising, well designed 
to attract the interest of every reader of the 
sporting page of any newspaper was employed 
by the McGraw-Bearly Lumber Co., of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., in one of its recent ads. 
This ad was a tabulation of the building per- 
mits issued during 1928 in all cities that were 
members of the Western Baseball League, of 
which Oklahoma City is a member. 

The cities were listed in the order of the 
amount, in dollars, of building permits issued 
in 1928. As Oklahoma City stood at the top 
this gave the advertisement added value. 

The advertisement occupied space 7% inches 
deep and 2 columns wide, the text reading as 
follows: 


Oklahoma City Wins Pennant 


Oklahoma City won the pennant in the West- 
ern Building league last year. The Indian 
builders started out in front and were never 
headed. 


A score of more than $18,000,000 in building 
permits was chalked up by Oklahoma City 
when the dust of 1928 was cleared away. 


‘he material for a good part of this record- 
breaking building came from the McGraw- 
Bearly yards. And 1929 finds us all set for an- 
other record. Stocks are big and facilities.for 
service were never better. You'll find us right 
in there pitching ball for a bigger and better 
Oklahoma City. 


The table below shows how the Western 
League cities finished in building permits for 


1928: 

Western League Standing 
OCbtamama Ce 1.ccccewenes $18,187,000 
BY oe Cu wcse ee ear ya tee 15.902 ,650 
LR tncat sgh Saleh denen a ara 15,075,214 
I iitern dine 6 4 RA le 10,479,129 
is eral, di wid ce of okdR ae eee 9.050,410 
MI ih ala int on dia ead Sau 5. x 
RO eee 4.069.045 
FR Kewkeiasncedatewens 3,244,735 


At bottom of the ad appeared the name of 
the McGraw-Bearly Lumber Co., followed by 
that of Oran Huston, local manager. 


Develops a Roofing Department 

Fort Wortu, Tex., Feb. 4.—A little more 
than a year ago William Cameron & Co. 
(Inc.), of this city, decided to develop a 
roofing application department, which depart- 
ment actually applies and guarantees the roofs 
that the company handles, these including as- 


bestos and composition shingles, built-up roofs, 


and also tar and gravel roofs. Manager Doug- 
las Wolseley says that this department has 
made a very creditable showing for the first 
year, and while realizing that it has embarked 
on a big undertaking, the company is very 
optimistic as to the future of the roofing busi- 
ress under these conditions. “The public is 
demanding a roof with permanent color, and 
we find no trouble whatever in selling our 
composition and asbestos shingles when they 
are properly applied by experienced men,” 
said Mr. Wolseley. 


Reserve Company Elects Officers 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 4.—At a recent 
meeting of the stockholders of the Reserve 
Supply Co. of Minneapolis, J. R. Randall of 
the Melone-Bovey Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
was elected president; Z. H. Hutchinson, W. 
R. Shaw Lumber Co., South St. Paul, vice 
president; Harry Bruer, Bruer Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, secretary, and C. W. Kath, Cran- 
dall-Kath Lumber Co., Minneapolis, treasurer. 
The new directors are W. E. Heidl, Standard 
Lumber Co., Winona; Weaver Dobson, J. F. 
Anderson Lumber Co., Minneapolis; L. EF. 
Streater, L. E. Streater Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis; J. R. Randall; Andrew Westlund, 
Westlund, Westerberg Lumber Co., Minneap- 
olis; Julius Villaume, Villaume Lumber & 
Box Co., St. Paul, and Z. H. Hutchinson. 

It was announced following the meeting that 
the St. Paul Supply Co. has affiliated with 
the Minneapolis group and abandoned its in- 
dependent organization. 

The company is managed primarily in the 
interests of retail dealers. The company as- 
sists members in buying carload quantities of 
roofing, insulation, building paper, wallboards 
and other materials. 


“Unscrewing the Inscrutable” 


If you should reecive an order: for a win- 
dow with a notation to the effect that it could 
be “either longer or shorter” but “had to be 
shorter,” you probably would think someone 
was trying to kid you, or else was crazy. 

Nevertheless, an order with just such a stip- 
ulation was received by Ibbetson & Murphy, 
Carlinville, Ill., as per the enclosed facsimile 
reproduction of the original, sent us by above 
company. Concerning same, C. R. Murphy, 
of the above firm writes: 

“We have been interested in the queer and 
freakish orders received by lumbermen that 


have been reproduced in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN from time tg time, and are enclosing 
herewith an order brought into us from an 
old German for some cellar sash, that we think 
is somewhere near the limit.” 

The order referred to, reproduced herewith, 
reads as follows: 


“Kind Sir 
these windows are 2 in to wide if you have 
some that are 2 in narrower 2 in shorter or 2 
in longer we can use them they must be 2 
in shorter” 
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Now “Squeal” Has Two Grips 


HAWARDEN, Iowa, Feb. 4——When “Squeal” 
French, of the French Lumber Co., this city, 
left for Minneapolis recently to attend the 
annual convention of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, he carried only one grip 
—containing the requisites for his three days’ 
stay in the “Flour City’—but when he re- 
turned, observing friends noticed that he was 
toting an extra load in the form of a fine 
new leather traveling bag. 

Naturally they wanted to know “How 
come?” and to satisfy their curiosity Mr. 
French had to explain that the bag had been 
awarded to him as prize for making the near: 
est correct guess as to the number of pounds 
of hard pea coal contained in an exhibit by 
one of the big coal companies at the North- 
western. He guessed 148% pounds, which 
was so close to the actual weight that the 


folks at the exhibit said that he must be 
“carrying a rabbit’s foot.” 


Supplies All Wood in New Hotel 


Cuarteston, W. Va., Feb. 4.—A full page 
advertisement in the Charleston Gazette of 
Jan. 31 featured the fact that the Morgan 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of this city, 
“furnished every piece of wood” used in the 
splendid new Daniel Boone Hotel recently com- 
pleted here. The advertisement further said: 

“The rich-looking interior trim of the lobby, 
dining room and ballroom; the French doors 
between the dining room and lobby; the solid 
panel doors of the bedroom; all baseboards, 
windows, window frames, door frames and 
other interior trim of Charleston’s fine new 
hotel, are examples of the added beauty and 
attractiveness that the judicious use of wood 
will give.” 


Easily Done and Worth Doing 


Some practical ideas for establishing con- 
tacts, building up good will, and creating busi- 
ness are. advanced by John E. Hill, president 
Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, in bulletin 
No. 8 of the series being sent to association 
members, as follows: 


“Utilize your manufacturers’ ideas. Have 
literature racks in a prominent place in your 
office. Have a library of building information. 
Make it known that you are glad to furnish 
this information and literature. The best 
minds in your business are writing for your 
trade journals. Get the trade journals most 
suited for your particular business and study 
them for ideas. Especially make contacts with 
county agents, vocational training teachers, 
special agricultural agents, and in some in- 
stances representatives of farm machinery com- 
panies.” 


Dealer’s One-Page News-Sheet Gets Business: 


Illustrating how a dealer may cover his list of customers and pros- 
pects by mail with an inexpensive mimeographed one-sheet bulletin, 
or house organ, there are reproduced herewith specimens of two issues 


of a publication of this sort sent out by the 
Co., Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


These specimens were kindly sent in by G. F. Radley, secretary- 


treasurer of the above company, who writes: 


“I am glad to enclose samples of our little publication for your 


observation, and to pass along whatever ideas 


because I not only read the American LuMBerMAN thoroughly each 
week, but get many ideas from it along advertising and business-building 


lines that we have utilized with profit.” 


It is interesting to note in this connection that Mr. Radley until 


July of last year was a school principal, and 
lumber business without either experience or 


the preparation and use of direct mail advertising media. 


connection he says: 


“l had always had a strong leaning toward organization, promotion 


and executive work. Therefore, when I came 


lumber company last July I naturally turned my attention to ways 
and means of developing the business. 

“We did a great deal of effective newspaper advertising to get our 
name and business before the public. In doing this type of advertising 
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ALEXANDRIA BAY LUMBER COMPANY, INC, 


of the advertisement was effective in getting interest. 

“But most effective of all schemes I have tried has been a small 
one-page news sheet, mimeographed in our own office, that I have 
been sending out by mail each month. In this sheet I have endeavored 
to be somewhat humorous, at all times trying to advertise without 
directly telling about any of our items of stock, rather allowing the 
reader to read between the lines and thus get the idea. We have found 
that this sort of direct mail work has been effective. People have come 


into our yard asking for material that they have read about in this 
little bulletin of ours, and they almost always remark with a smile 
that they ‘received my letter.’” 
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Downtown Display Store Creates Contacts 


Is the average “Mrs. Home Owner” a good 
prospect for home remodeling, or “moderniza- 
tion,’ as we are callling it nowadays? Six 
months ago the McPhee & McGinnity Co., of 
Denver, Colo., would have said: “No! There’s 
no way of letting them know of the possibili- 
ties of remodeling.” Today that same company 
is yodeling: “You're dern tootin’ they are good 
prospects! We’ve had 15,000 of them in here 
in less than six months and we’ve sold more 
remodeling jobs than all our six yards sold 
previously in twice that length of time.” 

Why is this well known lumber concern 
singing a different song from that of six 
months ago? Because it has found a way to 
get women in to look at their wares. 

The McPhee & McGinnity Co. has been in 
the lumber business in Denver for 56 years. 
It operates six big yards, located at strategic 
traffic and industrial points in and near Denver. 
The company believes in catching people com- 
ing and going. But when it came to remodel- 
ing prospects it didn’t catch them. That is, 
not to the extent that it felt it should. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of women are ready and 
willing to remodel their homes if there was 
some way to convince them of the advantages 
of doing so. 

But women will not drive to lumber yards 
situated in unfamiliar parts of the city in 
order to learn about those advantages. 
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Instead of 
you coming to 


Headquarters, And now you have “Headquarters” right 
we have brought ee 

a because you have McPhee & McGinnity 
H eadquarters Co. right in your neighborhood’ 
fo you. and the McPhee & McGinnity display 


right near where you do your down town 


shopping. 


Thus, instead of you “coming to head- 
quarters,” headquarters have been brought 


to you. 






For many, many years you have known 
of McPhee & McGinnity Co. as “Building 
Headquarters.” 
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This is something new in building mate- 

vial service, 
The great advantage of it is that it makes 
it so easy for you to see, examine and 
study any material or materials which you 
may be thinking of using. 

You can do this and get full information 
and estimates without having to waste any 
time cruising down into unfamiliar parts 
of town along the railroad tracks, 


The McPhee & McGinnity yard in your 
neighborhood—in every neighborhood—is 
easy to get to and has plenty of parking 
Space. 





This newspaper advertisement, much reduced from the original, shows how the McPhee & 
McGinnity Co., Denver, Colo., familiarizes the public with the location of its new display 
store in relation to its other branches. The display store is indicated by a small arrow in the 
center sketch. “Instead of you coming to headquarters, we have brought headquarters to you,” 
is the slogan featured in the advertisement. This advertisement, particularly the sketches show- 
ing location of the yard, affords a suggestion that other city dealers having local branches may 
wish to adopt in their advertising, as it gives the public a much better idea of the location of 
the various yards than a mere printed list of addresses could convey 





New downtown display store of the McPhee & McGinnity Co., Denver, Colo. 


Then came the idea of super-service for the 
company’s customers. Instead of asking them 
to come to the yards, it would take a lumber 
yard to them. And virtually this is what was 
done. The company opened a display store in 
the heart of the fashionable shopping district 
of the city. The store is flanked up and down 
both sides of 16th street by exclusive style 
shops, jewelry shops, and with the new $2,000,- 
000 Publix Theater right across the street. 

Attractive display windows were featured on 
the opening day and have been an important 
part of the advertising program of the firm 
ever since. The 15,000 interested visitors dur- 
ing the last six months, and the correspond- 
ingly vastly increased business, is concrete evi- 
dence that the plan is a trade builder. 

The photograph of the interior of the dis- 
play room reproduced herewith gives soOme 
idea of the store arrangement, and how the 
company put over its remodeling campaign. 

Down the left side of a long, narrow room— 
for there is hot much space—stretche. a row 
of miniature bungalows. Each is complete 
from door knob to colorful roof, a different 
type of which is shown on each little house. 
The interior of each bungalow puts over some 
phase of the firm’s building service. The first 
house, which is very small, demonstrates the 
use of Balsam-Wool insulation. In fact, it 
serves a dual purpose, for one inside wall is 
lined with ¥-inch cedar, visualizing to the 
housewife how easily each closet at home can 
be converted into a moth-proof “cedar chest.” 

With the exception of the first one, each 
bungalow is wide enough to permit visitors to 
enter. Each features different equipment, such 
as built-in ironing boards, telephone cabinets, 
disappearing bath room seats, breakfast sets 
ready built on a foundation that can be in- 
stalled in the home at a moment’s notice with- 
out anv cutting of walls or marring of in- 
terior finish. In fact, almost every contrivance 
that can add to the comfort or convenience of 
the home of today is shown. 

“By building these little demonstration bun- 
galows, each of which puts over a definite 
message, we feel that we have solved the big 
problem in attaining customer contact.” said 
A. E. Manning, advertising manager, who has 
heen placed in charge of this uptown store. 
“It helps visualize. to prospective buyers, what 
a thing will look like in their own homes. And 
that is what we were after. Peonle like to 
see just how a thing works and what it will 
look like set up or installed. Ordinary meth- 
ods of display do not put this over. 
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“We also found that the average home 
owner is averse to investigating the possibili- 
ties of remodeling because of the prevalent 
belief that the cost is prohibitive. The fact 
that a home can be modernized at very reason- 
able outlay was as much of a surprise to the 
average customer as was the multitude of 
ready-built conveniences for the home. We 
were able to get in touch with innumerable 
owners of old houses which heretofore had not 
been considered worth remodeling. The little 
demonstration rooms, together with the advice 
of our experts of the home promotion depart- 
ment soon convinced these prospective custom- 
ers that remodeling an old house was not only 
practical but was good business, even though 
they had been contemplating selling their prop- 
erty and buying something more modern, be- 
cause if eventually the property is placed on 
the market, every dollar invested in remodel- 
ing will bring double in sales returns.” 


On the opposite side of the display store is 
a row of closets or booths for the purpose of 
demonstrating some of the small building spe- 
cialties carried by the company. The doors of 
these closets themselves form part of the ex- 
hibit, since each is of a different style, show- 
ing various woods and finishes, both for ex- 
terior and interior doors. Door knobs and 
knockers, mouldings, window locks, door locks 
and hinges, paints and varnishes, made up the 
display. A vast amount of small goods was 
sold direct from these booths. Orders were 
taken to be delivered later but actual sales 
were made of the exhibits which were kept 
replenished as they were bought. 

Not a week passes but what some new ad- 
vertising stunt is staged in the windows of this 
display store. At night striking advertising, 
brilliantly lighted, broadcasts the McPhee & 
McGinnity Co.’s building service. The last two 
weeks the company has been doing some novel 


Some Thoughts on Convention Speeches 


Elder Tells His Visitor About Ideas Picked Up at Retail Gatherings 


“Say,” said the dealer from two towns away 
as he filled his pen at the Elder’s inkwell, “what'd 
you think of the convention?” 

“H’m, let’s see,” said the Elder cautiously, 
“what did you think of it?” 

“Oh, I dunno,” said the visitor wearily. 
“Sometimes I thought it was the cat’s meow, and 
sometimes I thought it wasn’t.” 

“Safe if not enlightening,” 
“Go on.” 

“Well, there was the poor-fish speeches. What 
de you make of them? Some fellow gets up, 
high-hat as aitch, with a mean look in his eye 
and a contemptuous wrinkle on his nose, and 
he says in effect, “You poor fish, you ain’t got 
any sense and prob’ly never will have, but it’s 
my duty to tell you that you’re all wet and 
about to bust. You’re bringing discredit to the 
industry and are driving honest customers to 
build houses out of sod or barb wire or old 
railroad ties because you ain’t got gumption 
enough to tell them how to build of frame con- 
struction. If you'd do as I say, the lumber in- 
dustry would blossom as the rose, and a grate- 
ful public would put up statues to you. But 
you won’t do it, so don’t blame me when the 
sheriff takes over the whole shootin’ match.’ I 
listen to that stuff, and first I feel like'a sewer 
and want to take a bath. Then I wonder how 
they got so doggoned smart; and pretty soon it 
comes to me that maybe they ain’t. Then I 
go hunt up a salesman and have a couple of 
drinks ; after which I feel pretty snooty, myself. 
It cost me about: fifty bucks to hear all this 
stuff, and I’m kind of wondering what I got for 
my money.” 

“There’s the item of the two drinks,” said the 


said the Elder. 


animated advertising. A miniature stage was 
erected in the window. Four scenes are ar- 
ranged on a revolving water-wheel “contrap- 
tion,” the mechanism of which is concealed 
from view. The scenes change, the curtain 
falling and rising in a wonderfullly realistic 
manner. The four scenes depict various stages 
of a home in the process of construction. Not 
through painted scenes, but through diminutive 
models constructed of Lilliputian rafters and 
joists for the framework of the house, and 
with the small completed bungalow showing 
Mr. and Mrs. Home Owner and _ family 
enjoying the finished product. The display 
draws a constant crowd. Mr. Manning stated 
that by actual count, in twenty minutes 120 
people had stopped to watch the entire stage 
play. Interested spectators mean potential 
customers. 

Another window has beeen devoted for the 
last two weeks to showing Balsam-Wool. Five 
huge rolls of this product were arranged in 
the background with an open roll running rib- 
bon-like down to the front of the window. 
Back of the plate glass a row of cardboard 
figures clad in red flannel underwear was sus- 
pended from above. Each figure bore the cap- 
tion: “Put warm underwear on your house.” 
Did the display sell Balsam-Wool? To the 
tune of a carload in less than two weeks, or 
about one-half the time usually required to 
move a carload. 

During the annual convention of the Moun- 
tain States Lumber Dealers held in Denver 
Jan. 10 to 12, the McPhee & McGinnity Co. 
made a bid for the use of its uptown store as 
a central meeting point for the visitors. To 
help this along, a guessing contest was staged, 
limited to lumbermen. A huge section of a 
pine tree was placed in the window and the 
visitors were invited to guess its age by the 
rings. The contest was a huge success, creat- 


Elder. “You can enter that on the debit side 
of the account.” 

“Don’t be so Anti-Saloon League,” 
visitor. “I’m asking you something.” 

“T ain't so sure I know the answer,” said the 
Elder. “But the lumber business is a human 
sort of thing. A dealer goes along, scrambling 
for sales and worrying over bills. After a while 
he gets used to his trade, and it gets used to 
him and his ways. He begins to make his mod- 
est pile, gets fat and takes up golf. The suck 
in the old pump may be drying out so it has 
to be primed every now and then, but it still 
draws up a trickle of profits from the well of 
business. 

“But our customers buy from other merchants, 
and they get their own ideas of what merchan- 
dising ought to be like. Say they get impatient 
with our pre-historic ways. To hold them in 
line we do the obvious but dumb thing of 
knockin’ something off the price. I guess we 
are kinda poor fish, at that. 

“This is the cue for the irritable spell-binders. 
I'm more or less like you. I’ve listened to these 
energetic mediums raisin’ their ghosts, callin’ 
unhygienic names and advocatin’ methods that 
would cork me in thirty days. I, too, have 
leaned back and silently inquired how long, O 
Lord? and all that stuff. 

“But all the same I’ve learned some of my 
best stuff, at least indirectly, from boys I 
wouldn’t trust to run the yard while I went out 
to lunch. Yeah, I reckon this surprisin’ state- 
ment calls for explanation. It’s this way. After 
they’ve cussed out the poor fish for a certain 
length of time they feel obliged to get down to 
cases and tell us how to do the thing right. I 


said the 


ing a lot of amusement and resulting at times 
in the display store being converted into a 
sort of “Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here,” 
stamping ground for the husky western “chips 
and sawdust” dealers. 


The prize to the best guesser was 1,000 feet 
of Balsam-Wool, delivered free to any point 
designated. Guesses flew thick and fast and 
were about as wild as a woman’s aim when 
she throws a rock, ranging all the way from 
150 to 1,250 years for that old pine’s age. In 
reality, the tree was 318 years old. Frank JI, 
Henshaw, of the J. F. Henshaw Lumber com- 
pany, Gering ,Neb., won the prize. Cold Ne- 
braska winds won't worry Frank any more. 

The contest fulfilled a two-fold purpose. 
It not only created good-will but it gave a 
lot of publicity to the display store and its 
possibilities. 

All of which is evidence that the McPhee & 
McGinnity Co. is cashing in on the fact that 
it has “roped and hog-tied” that elusive mave- 
rick of lumber dealers, “customer contact,” 
and it doesn’t intend to let it get away through 
letting the public lose interest. 


Takes Over Line Yard Ownership 


St. Cuarwes, Itt., Feb. 4.—Harold C. Har- 
baugh, who has been manager of the St. 
Charles branch of the Charles Harbaugh 
Lumber Co., which has its headquarters at 
Highland Park, IIll., has taken over complete 
ownership of the local yard and will continue 
the business under name of Harold C. Har- 
baugh. Mr. Harbaugh is well known in the 
trade and is one of the most active members of 
District No. 1 of the State association. His 
yard is one of the most up-to-date and pro- 
gressive in northern Illinois. 





ain’t saying they don’t 
know their onions; but 
they don’t know my cus- 
tomers. And so at least 
some of their methods 
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fit like Paul Bunyan’s 
shoes. If I tried to use 
some of these collection 
schemes, for instance, I might just as well write 
oft the accounts to begin with. And if I took 
over some trade promotion and financing plans 
I could mention, I’d better resign from the lum- 
ber business before I dropped my whole eighty- 
five cents. 

“But the real point of all this earnest poor- 
fish school of oratory is just its earnestness. 
These boys and girls may think they're hollerin’ 
for definite and specific methods; but what they 
really are hollerin’ for is the ever present neces- 
sity of takin’ a look-see for yourself. ‘Tune in 
on the program of modern business,’ they say. 
‘This is the way to dial in.’ Well, listen to the 
first part, but measure up the second with the 
old T-square of experience before you take it 
over whole. Maybe you can take over their spe- 
cific methods, and maybe you can’t. You’ve got 
to decide. But if they can stir you up with the 
accounts of their wonderful reception, you're 
likely to overhaul the old set for yourself. And 
that’s a heap sight more important than copying 
their ways, comma by comma.” 

“Maybe so,” said the dealer from two towns 
away, “but they sound to me like just a lot of 
static.” 

“Well,” said the Elder, “static has its uses. A 
lot of us have been inspired by static to tinker 
up our receiving sets.” 
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THE YARD MANAGER SPEAKS 











| This week J. R. Montgomery, the “live-wire’ manager of 
the Golden Belt Lumber Co., at Salina, Kan., is “speaking.” 
His interesting communication contains real “selling stuff,’ and 
Perhaps you can use these ideas in 


merits a careful reading. 


“Don't Send That Mail Order” was 
the heading of an advertisement that I 
read a few years ago in a small country 
town weekly paper. It was set in large 
black type in a very conspicuous place, 
and as the entire ad covered about half 
of a page it was impossible for anyone 
to even give this weekly sheet the “once 
over” without observing same. 

Attracted by the heading I at once read 
the advertisement, which told of a sup- 
ply of ready-to-use wagon parts recently 
added to the local lumber yard stock. 
This material consisted of oak wagon 
reaches in three different lengths; oak 
eveners ; wagon-box bottoms ; wagon-box 
sides and ends; oak side cleats and 
wagon-box bottom cleats. Each item 
was listed, giving the mail order price, 
together with the price that the yard was 
quoting and which the wideawake man- 
ager had listed as “our special price.” 
In each case the local yard was a few 
cents lower than the mail-order price. 
As I recall, there was a difference of 5 
cents on the 8-foot wagon reach, 10 cents 
on a 10-foot reach, 20 cents on a 4-horse 
power evener etc. The manager also 
called attention to the fact that his stock 
was priced f. o. b. the yard, whereas 
freight would have to be added to the 
price of the mail order material. 

Being curious to learn more of this 
matter I called at the yard. There I 
found that the manager had utilized an 
empty bin near the front entrance of his 
shed for storing these wagon parts. He 
had them arranged nicely on shelves, and 
tacked up by the bin was a copy of the 
advertisement, which not only served for 
his customers to see, but also gave him 
a handy retail price list on these items. 
The manager also used copies of the ad 
for enclosures with letters, statements 
etc. which he was sending out regularly 
to his trade. 

I found that this yard handled con- 
siderable common oak bridge plank for 
county and township work. The man- 
ager stated that whenever, he unloaded 
a car of this material he selected a nutn- 
ber of planks which he stored away to 
be used later in making the oak wagon 
parts. By grading and selecting the 
plank from an entire carload he was able 
to get quite a supply of oak that was 
practically as good as the select wagon 
stock, and yet he was owning it at the 
common oak price. Of course there 
would be some pieces that would cut to 
a little waste. He called my attention 
to the carpenter shop, which. belonged to 


the yard, and in which was located a 
power saw. With this saw he was able to 
get the plank ripped to the required sizes 
at minimum cost. The work on these 
wagon parts was done by one of the local 
carpenters during the winter months 
when outside construction work was 
slow. The carpenter was paid his regu- 
lar scale which, by the way, was passed 
to the credit of his account at the yard, 
thus helping all concerned; this case be- 
ing no different from those of hundreds 
of other dealers who have carpenter ac- 
counts on their books that are very long 
drawn out and which they would be 
mighty pleased to be able to clean up 
by giving the carpenter credit for work, 











Extending long time credit 
and permitting a customer to 
run up large bills is like lending 
too much money to your broth- 
er-in-law—he begins to cross 
the street when he sees you 
coming. The psychological in- 
fluence on sales exerted by credit 
conditions is a factor which is 
daily receiving more attention 
from far-sighted business men. 











especially where such labor would prove 
as productive as it did in this particular 
case. 

I was much interested as to the cost 
of these different parts, and naturally 
figured that the manager did not “know 
his onions” when he told me the percent- 
age of profit he was making. However, 
he soon convinced me that he knew his 
costs, as he showed me a very accurate 
record which he kept on all material, in- 
cluding the small percentage of waste, 
and the actual time spent by the carpenter 
in making each third, half or full dozen 


lots of the different items. It was indeed . 


surprising ta see how little the material 
obtained from this common stock cost in 
each piece, and also to find that it only 
took a few cents to pay the labor on 
each item. The labor’ expense also in- 
cluded a good service charge per hour for 
the power saw which, as before stated, 
had been used to rip the plank. All of 
the oak parts were, of course, made from 
this common oak. The wagon-box sides 
and ends were of 14-inch cypress ‘and 
redwood taken from the regular yard 
stock, cut to the required lengths and 


o 
your own business. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad 
to receive and print letters from retail yard managers or em- 
p/oyees telling of better plans and methods for any branch of 
yard operation.—EniTor. | 


bundled. The wagon box bottoms were 
made of No. 2 clear vertical grain fir 
flooring, which was also from the yard 
stock. These had been cut to the proper 
length and bundled, twelve pieces to the 
bundle, or enough for a complete floor. 
A comparison of the manager’s costs and 
selling prices on this material showed 
that it was carrying a better percentage 
of profit, although he was under the mail- 
order prices, than most of the other mer- 
chandise he was handling. 

This propostiion will not go over at all 
points, as I think that the least said about 
mail-order houses in most places is the 
best. However, the majority of the cus- 
tomers at this yard are foreigners, and 
had for a number of years considered the 
mail-order catalog as the last word in 
price-making. Therefore, when a local 
man came out with a bold-face ad, nam- 
ing mail-order prices which they could 
readily verify in their catalogs, then quot- 
ing the same or better merchandise at 
a lower figure, it caused them to regard 
this yard manager as pretty good author- 
ity on prices. The farmers were indeed 
pleased to find that they could get these 
parts all ready for use, as it meant much 
to them during the busy seasons. The 
manager not only built up a nice business 
on these terms, but was also very much 
gratified at the additional service he was 
able to give his customers. 

As before stated the heading of this ad 
was, “Don’t Send That Mail Order.” 
Immediately following this heading was, 
“until you have investigated the follow- 
ing stock and prices.” A brief description 
was then given as to the kind and quality 
of material used, then the list of parts, 
and the comparative prices were next in 
order. However, the manager stated that 
his heading of “Don’t Send That Mail 
Order” proved an effective slogan, or 
“stop sign.” It helped to bring the pros- 
pective customers to his yard first, and 
also sold them on the idea that he could 
take care of their needs much better than 
could a distant mail-order house which 
had no particular interest in the commu- 
nity or*the .customer’s welfare. 


SREB ASS: 


Tue United States ARMY engages quite ac- 
tively in the real estate business. During the 
fiscal year 1928, it disposed of 8,555 acres of 
land and buildings by sale for a total sum of 
$3,116,374.83, according to statement made by 
the War Department. During the year 722 
buildings were salvaged, the material contained 
therein being used for repairing other build- 
ings at the posts and stations wherever pos- 
sible. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuineoton, D. C., Feb. 4.—The following statistics for the periods ended Jan. 26, 1929, and Jan. 28, 1928, were compiled by the National 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association : 


ONE WEEE 
Softwoods: 


California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 
California Redwood Association.......c.e+++. 
North Carolina Pine Association...........6+:. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn... 


Bes GUC ONOGE. 6.6% ccd eccveds derdcsessees 
Hardwoods: 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 


i EE co cee ena te ines canbe enee 
FOUR WEEES 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine Association...........eeeeeee0% 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 
California Redwood Association.........ee++-+ 
North Carolina Pine Association..........2e.-% 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


rn CORRE cébsces 6e0e0eceonseneoons 


Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 


Total hardwoods ..cccccccccsccccccoscces 
fUnits of production. 












































No. Mills Production Shipments 
1929 1928 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 

146 103 65,137,000 65,404,000 0,498,000 67,719,000 ,000 68,320,000 
194 114 168,101,000 111,291,000 iseaer’ 000 109,688,000 185,148,000 119,647,000 
31 33 23,662,000 11,517,000 J 23,804,000 26,441,000 26,326,000 
23 18 12,357,000 9,191,000 20,695,000 17,246,000 20,128,000 17,640,000 
13 16 6,352,000 8,766,000 7,636,000 7,689,000 7,830,000 9,395,000 
72 35 9,675,000 6,745,000 9,396,000 6,345,000 7,458,000 8,276,000 
9 8 4,035,000 6,552,000 4,620,000 6,534,000 6,632,000 8,483,000 
28 13 3,019,000 1,475,000 1,427,000 945,000 1,616,000 608,000 
516 340 292,338,000 220,941,000 294,194,000 239,970,000 327,603,000 258,695,000 
42+ 13 8,601,000 4,338,000 7,927,000 2,264,000 6,192,000 2,426,000 
2817 1llt 40,472,000 15,263,000 43,240,000 16,840,000 50,322,000 16,376,000 
3237 ced 49,073,000 19,601,000 51,167,000 19,104,000 56,514,000 18,802,000 
562 419 263,805,000 250,669,000 260,085,000 240,425,000 270,381,000 268,121,000 
771 456 615,487,000 381,394,000 663,000 370, 285, 000 412,633,000 
139 131 87,893,000 38,660,000 103,129,000 85,562,000 113,425,000 90,190,000 
101 90 58,333,000 45,207,000 ,369, 75,493,000 86,652,000 77,701,000 
54 63 25,422,000 32,167,000 26,612,000 23,849,000 29,929,000 30,955,000 
295 104 38,481,000 22,161,000 000 20,413,000 31,116,000 21,323,000 
36 3 15,789,000 25,882,000 23,908,000 22, 022,000 6,000 27,214,000 
159 74 19,843,000 5,518,000 10,246,000 5,620,000 14,232,000 7,608,000 
2117 1373 1,125,053,000 801,658,000 1,119,290,000 843,669,000 1,244,964,000 935,745,000 
2407 74 44,278,000 20,807,000 32,929,000 13,211,000 32,496,000 12,526,000 
11137 5917 149,428,000 74,792,000 153,799,000 78,021,000 167,650,000 87,959,000 
13537 193,706,000 95,599,000 186,728,000 91,232,000 200,146,000 100,485,000 








Census Report for 1927 


Wasuincron, D. C., Feb. 4.—The bureau of 
the census in co-operation with the Forest Serv- 
ice has prepared a report supplementing its 
recent one on production of lumber by States 
and species, and production of lath and shingles 
for the principal producing States, 1926 and 
1927, which was printed in the AMERICAN LuM- 
RERMAN of Dec. 29, page 55. This supplement 
summarizes the data for the industry collected 
at the biennial census for 1927 and compares 
them with data for 1925. The 1927 figures are 
preliminary and subject to revision. 

The figures cover logging camps, merchant 
sawmills, planing mills connected with sawmills, 
veneer mills and cooperage-stock mills, but cus- 
toms sawmills are not canvassed, nor planing 
mills, box factories and other wood re-working 
— not operated in connection with saw- 
mills. 

The number of establishments in 1927 showed 
a decrease, as compared with number for 1925, 


Table 1.—Summary for the Industry: 1927 


and 1925 
Percent 
o 
1927 1925 decrease 
Number of es- 
tablishments 7,510 9,207 -18.4 
Wage earners 
(average for 
the year)?... 418,166 2467,090 —10.5 
Waesem cececs $413,361,954 $456,715,665 -9.5 


Cost of mate- 

rials, mill 

and logging 

supplies, fuel 

and pur- 

chased 

power® ..... $493,959,120 
Amount paid 

for contract 

ME abeaws ¢ $28,483,260 $31,306,104 -—9.0 
Value of prod- 

WE seenaes $1,214,645,683 $1,421,161,836 —14.5 
Value added by 

manufacture* $720,686,563 


$579,474,682 -14.8 


$841,687.154 —14.4 


Horsepower 1,781,734 2,049,500 -13.1 
Production of 

lumber, M 

feet, b.m.... 34,529,450 38,338,641 -—9.9 


1. Not including salaried employees. 
2. Revised. 


3. ‘The amount of manufacturers’ profits 
can not be calculated from census figures, as 
no data are collected in’ regard to such ex- 
pense as interest on investment, rent, depre- 
ciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 

4. Value of products less cost of materials, 
mill and logging supplies, fuel, and purchased 
power. 


in all parts of the United States, the greatest 
decrease having been in those States affected 
by the flood of 1927. Locations are given for 
5,691 of the 7,510 establishments reporting in 
1927, as follows: Alabama, 814; North Caro- 
lina, 597; Georgia, 555; Washington, 538; Mis- 
sissippi, 467; Oregon, 353; Arkansas, 306; Vir- 
ginia, 305; Tennessee, 241; Pennsylvania, 238; 
Louisiana, 224; South Carolina, 207; Maine, 
185; Ohio, 167; New York, 166; New Hamp- 
shire, 165; Texas, 163—while 28 States reported 
the other 1,819. As an “establishment” often 
comprises more than one plant, relative im- 
portance of the States is more accurately indi- 
cated by value of products than by number of 
establishments. On basis of such value, ranking 
of the States in 1927 was: Washington, $237,- 
506,442; Oregon, $112,242,264; Louisiana, $85,- 
676,623 ; Mississippi, California, Arkansas and 
Alabama, in the order named, with totals of 
79,314,218 to $54,205,960. 


Table 2.—Stocks of Lumber at Mills, by States, 


Jan. 1, 1928 

State M feet State M feet 
Alabama . 382,490 New Mexico. 69,080 
Arizona . 58,362 New York. 52,016 
Arkansas... 485,481 North Caro- 
California PR c6 aa be 275,535 

& Nevada’. 1,060,551 Ohio ....... 23,324 
Colorado .... 12,281 Oklahoma . 56,253 
Connecticut. 11,864 Oregon ..... 952,631 
Florida ..... 347,418 Pennsyl- 
Georgia .... 231,307 vania .... 90,145 
PEO sxeecee* 654,315 South Caro- 
Illinois ..... 13,492 . ee 264,146 
Indiana .... 52,654 South Da- 
Kentucky .. $3,191 . 9,719 
Louisiana .. 939,732 Tennessee .. 331,261 
BERENS icc 95,267 Texas ...... 417,484 
Maryland... 9,498 Vermont ... 30,496 
Massachu- Virginia ... 142,260 

WOGRS .ccee 28,455 Washington. 1,484,562 
Michigan ... 390,973 West Vir- 
Minnesota . 261,055 ginia ... 278,829 
Mississippi . 698,814 Wisconsin... 470,116 
Missouri ... 63,273 Other States? 7,538 
Montana ... 212,744 —_— 
New Hamp- United 

See cseee 60,548 States ..11,109,160 


1. Combined to avoid disclosing data for 
individual establishments. 


2. Delaware, Iowa, Kansas, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, Utah and Wyoming are com- 
bined in order to avoid disclosing data for 
individual establishments. 


The totals of stocks for Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 
1927 and 1925, were as follows: 


Jan. 1 oo . 31 
No 4°66 onde oo 10,684,173,000 ,109, 160, 000 
SOEs i ctcwceeves 10,301,273,000 ,074,877,000 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFo.tk, Va., Feb. 4.—The North Caro- 
Jina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from seventy-two mills for 
the week ended Jan. 26: Per- 


Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output — ments 
Normal* ....14,550,000 ; pera 
CF ers 9,675,000 51 ai 

Shipments . 9,396,000 65 97 ite 

CONES scccece 7,458,000 66 77 79 

Unfilled 
OVGOTR .ccses 43,367,000 


tAs compared with preceding week there is 
a decrease in orders of 7 percent, one less 
mill reporting. 

*“Normal” is based on the amount of lum- 
ner } mills would produce in a normal work- 
ng day. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OreE., Feb. 2.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Jan. 26 from 
31 member mills: Per- 

cent 
Percent Ship- 


Production— Carst Feet ofcut ments 

Normal*® .... 31,175,000 ions 

ri -.- 238,662,000 cece 
Shipm’ts (car). 970 25,220,000 aac 

Local Deliv.. ... 415,000 

Tot. shipm’ts . 25,635,000 108.34 
Orders— 

Cancelled .. 468,000 ech eecn 

Booked (car)1, 001 26,026,000 oaws a 

EOORE cceces . 415,000 evee oe 

Total eters 26,441,000 111.74 103.14 

On hand end 

week ....4,240 110,240,000 os 


' Bookings for the week by thirty- one ‘Ben- 
tical mills were 76.52 percent of those for the 
— week, showing a decrease of 7,956,000 
ee 


+Car basis is 26.000 fect. 


*Normal takes into consideration mill capac- 
ity, number of months usually operated and 
usual number of shifts—reduced to a weekly 
basis which is constant throughout the year. 


During the week production was 71 percent 
of normal, shipments 82 percent of normal, 
and orders 85 percent of normal. Average for 
the corresponding week of the preceding four 
years was as follows: Production, 48 per- 
cent; shipments, 80 percent, and orders 84 
percent of normal 

Production is so seasonable that during 
winter months actual production amounts to 


less than 50 percent of normal, while during 
peak summer months the production increases 
to well over 100 percent of normal, 
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National Analysis 


WasHINcTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the 
following analysis for the periods ended Jan. 
9%—orders and shipments being shown as per- 
centages of production: 











One Week 4 Weeks 
fergie 
Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
Softwoods— ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine....... 108 111 99 102 
Tree. COMME. cxccseces 92 110 92 109 
Western Pine........103 112 117 129 
California Pines..... 167 163 155 149 
California Redwood. .120 123 105 118 
N. Carolina Pine..... 97 77 99 81 
Northern Pine....... 114 164 151 183 
N. Hem. & Hardwood. 47 54 52 72 
All softwoods...... 101 112 99 111 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem & Hardwood. 92 72 74 73 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst...... 10 124 103 112 
All hardwoods..... 104 115 96 103 
All WOGGB ..ccevess 101 113 99 110 


For the periods ended Jan. 28, 1928, ship- 
ments and orders made the following per- 
centages of actual production: 


One Week 4 Weeks 

Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 

Softwoods— ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ..... 104 104 96 107 
. ae 99 108 97 108 
Western Pine ...... 207 229 221 233 
California Pines.... 188 192 167 172 
California Redwood. 88 107 74 96 
North Carolina Pine. 94 123 92 96 
Northern Pine ..... 100 129 85 105 
N. Hem. & Hdw.... 64 41 102 138 





All softwoods .... 109 117 105 117 
Hardwoods— 


N. Hem. & Hdw.... 52 56 64 60 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst.... 110 107 104 118 
All hardwoods ... 97 96 95 105 
AE WOOES cesicsons 108 115 104 115 


Actual production reported in the periods 
indicated made the following percentages of 
the average production during periods of two 
to five years: 








1929 1928 
1 4 1 4 
Softwoods— Wk. Wks. Wk. Wks. 
Southern Pine ....... A 87 88 95 93 
, a” eee xX 99 94 107 92 
Western Pines ...... A 156 139 73 63 
Cat. PIMOW saci cccee A 137 118 91 104 
Calif. Redwood ...... A 85 85 133 123 
BM. Car... Pim@e.csccscvs oS... a 64 68 64 
Northern Pine ....... A 66 65 154 151 
N. Hem. & Hdw....... Cc we 95 90 63 
All softwoods ...... 97 94 101 91 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem. & Hdw....... C. 95 97 112 103 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst......C 80 75 82 75 
All hardwoods ...... 83 79 87 80 
BE WEG se ciatecceas 2 99 90 


A—Normal based on actual output for 
period of two to five years. 


C—Normal based on estimated mill capacity. 


X—West Coast normal for first part of 1928 
was arbitrary; the 1929 normal is based on 
capacity. 


California Redwood 


San Francisco, CAuir., Feb. 2.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
report of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended Jan. 26: 











Redwood. White- 

No. of Percent of wood 

Mills Feet production Feet 
Production 13 6,352,000 100 1,364,000 
Shipments 13 7,636,000 120 1,512,000 

Orders— 

Received ... 13 17,839,000 122 1,908,000 
On hand . 12 27,532,000 <a 5,795,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 





Shipments Orders 

Northern California* ..... 2,659,000 2,199,000 
Southern California* ..... 1,672,000 1,825;000 
I, Sis bre ab a atapncoce® 35,000 61,000 
TT  —= rrr 1,393,000 2,307,000 
WONGNE ch owstawesevivenus 1,877,000 1,438,000 
TOE con ecdnnesns tenes 7,636,000 7,830,000 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


Statistics for December, 1929 


Unsold 
Production Shipments Jan. 1 

CN ree 427,000 245,000 4,242,000 
Basswood ..... 3,161,000 2,213,000 18,740,000 
DE, ceeciies Oe ns ahe eke APP Nera 
ee Saree 8,270,000 7,154,000 55,024,000 
) Le ee 2,258,000 1,409,000 13,001,000 
BE) éGavedies 12,274,000 8,617,000 40,480,000 
SS peas 60,0 75,000 980,000 
Mxd, hdwd..... 8,183,000 3,849,000 ..... oo 





Total hdwd. .34,639,000 23,562,000 132,467,000 
Hemlock, 1&2”.14,172,000 11,858,000 101,695,000 


Grand totals.48,311,000 35,420,000 234,162,000 





























Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Monthly Report 


OsHukosH, Wis., Feb. 4——The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers Association 
reports as follows December production and shipments, and stocks Jan. 1: 


Hardwoods— 
Unsold— Dry.... 92,032,000 
Green.. 40,435,000 
TRG: NR ioe icin 006s 132,467,000 
Sold, dry and green..... 44,199,000 
DE NE OOED 5.5 0.00.0 ce eevisiee oe 176,666,000 
Hemlock— 
Unsold, 1x2” Dry.... 57,411,000 
Green.. 44,284,000 
eee 101,695,000 
_.. * _ Are 5,069,000 
Other thicknesses ...... 1,633,000 
Total hemlock ......ccccccccccce 108,397,000 
Dae Gs ook o kee cce ld Wewbess 285,063,000 


The figures for twelve months of 1928 make the following percentages of those for 1927: 


























Identical mill stocks of Jan. 1: 


same firms reported on Jan. 1, 


percent. 


Production—All hardwoods, 103 percent; hemlock, 102 percent; all woods, 103 percent. Ship- 
ments—All hardwoods, 100 percent; hemlock, 88 percent; all woods, 94 percent. 
Hardwood Stocks on Hand Jan. 1, 1929, by Grades 
Sold -Unsold Sold -Unsold — 
Dry Green Dry Green 
PAs 248,000 a 
PAS crccccecece socccecs 000 ........ We; 1 Ge ettes. 6 ock oe 14,000 40,000 
Sel. & better.... ........ 365,000 Oe Be O iecccs veaedsis CRP isdevess 
eee 50,000 173,000 s eeeceececes No. 2 & better... 1,076,000 1,302,000 589,000 
Se QC ere 105,000 26,000 
ee Se 122,000 4,000 Na. 2 COGs.s sso 44,000 8 a ee 
Meek: Se BOOS kiss xnene SEN i scgiates Nos. 2 & 8..... s.2s.0e. 3,000 .......- 
No. 2 & better... 134,000 1,925,000 319,000 Mo. 3 COM. ccc 112,000 642,000 277,000 
i i. saa 262,000 12,000 
No. 3 & better.. 101,000 55,000 44,000 1,232,000 2,333,000 906,000 
No. 3 com...... 90,000 356,000 202,000 Harp MApLe— 
=a " —_ Se ere 323,000 648,000 107,000 
- 375,000 3,629,000 613,000 Sel. & better.... 7,000 874,000 126,000 
3A $8 WOOD— : Selects ......... 193,000 218,000 6,000 
RAS |... res 170,000 741,000 93,000 No. 1 & better.. 1,896,000 4,219,000 1,702,000 
Sel. & better.... 30,000 663,000 283,000 y 
Selects 40.000 517,000 23000 ree: ET COMB. 6.00 1,033,000 1,621,000 643,000 
No. 1 & better.. 476,090 1,735,000 377,000 Nos. 1 & 2 com. 1,276,000 108,000 ........ 
SS eee 766,000 833,000 295,000 Nos.1,2&3 com. 2,814,000 841,000 236,000 
em. 2 Ea. Bee vseesees a0000hes No. 2 & better.. 3,091,000 5,012,000 6,154,000 
No. 2 & better.. 515,000 2,436,000 2,259,000 No. 2 com...... 1,925,000 2,422,000 825,000 
No. 2, com...... 1,296,000 2,190,000 1,063,000 Nos. 2&3 com. 350,000 : 
a OF SNR ones Ae RP eae 49R7000 & 421.000 e714 00 
No. 3 com....... 1,801,000 3,290,000 i,376,000 No % com...... 4,267,000 6,631,000 5,714,000 
5 = 
5,314,000 12,461,000 6,279,000 eli Sian: 17,175,000 22,594,000 15,513,000 
BIRCH— FAS 
OL cane 488,000 1,731,000 333,000 eee ete e ee ee eee eeene 20,000 eeeeeeee 
Sel. & better.... 363,000 3,827,000 1,120,000 Sel. & better.... ........ 26,000 12,000 
rea 54,000 2,261,000 238,000 PI es i os Soe er at an CRE 
me ; & better.. epee gt , eease res 2 a ORR ck 4 i as ies See sacs nde 
No. 1 com...... ,913, ,306, ,268, a RSE 19,000 18,000 
i. ES fC See 909,000 247,000 N 5 
No. 2 & better.. | 666.000 5,443,000 2,199,000 Nor 9 Sonetter-- 70,000 1,038,000 458,000 
No. 2 com...... 2,791,000 8,390,000 2,175,000 N Sd Meigs a cetera Eh EIS oat ppd ° 
SE) 5 a RinSd peter SOE cacti cas No. 3 & better.. 101,000 179,000 22,000 
ee © GOR con 8,554,000 10,064,000 4,803,000 IG, SB OPW: feces Siccens’ 127,000 75,000 
17,264,000 41,878,000 13,146,000 171,000 1,760,000 613,000 
Sorr Etm— Oak— 
aha ated ile dee © 00 oi oo, he - Pe Re na dwae, a Sta obo eae 
OR eee 208,000 51,000 A eR 34,000 1,000 
NC eshte mare” Sis a's aa Sm ceca oc, er ae pate 1000 ......0- 
No. 1 & better.. 219,000 737,000 274,000 No. 1 & better.. Pree 8,000 
PO Ranches Ser tadon 99,000 8,000 MO. 2 GOR... 15,000 Ce oo Cees 
ee aa ere ee ED Ce WOM sete eens Per 
No. 2 & better.. 1,247,000 3,558,000 2,010,000 No. 2 & better.. 21,006 455,000 98,000 
No. 3 com. .*... 2,000 405,000 83,000 ee 38,000 5,000 
ows Gieaancis Ce” sacanece Nos. 2 & 3-A com. S000 cc cenes seececes 
ee EG ee eer pe rorer 18,000 No. 3 & better.. ........ 99,000 8,000 
Ne 3 Gli... 1,010,000 1,324,000 753,000 No. 3 com...... 52,000 152,600 48,000 
2,568,000 6,565,000 3,197,000 100,000 812,090 168,000 
Hemlock Stocks on Hand Jan. 1, 1929, by Grades 
1- and 2-inch 
— Unsold (72 Hemlock Units) Sold (59 Units) Other 
1x4-inch and wider 2x4-inch and wider Dry and Green thicknesses 
Dry Green Dry Green 1-inch 2-inch Dry Green 
SEO eer 1,066,000 835,000 9,671,000 7,969,000 172,000 418,000 425,900 298,000 
Merchantable .... 2,105,000 2,022,000 11,006,000 7,363,000 814,000 381,000 478,000 232,000 
Sk: Biba tev ced eae 1,877,060 1,416,000 9,017,000 8,525,000 250,000 843,000 ....... , 
Be Pa wikia d om ko ote 3,908,000 2,325,000 10,641,000 9,520,000 447,000 1,744,000 195,000 ....... 
Dee: 3. Bi owen s 01,009 616,000 6,216,000 REET Gaal” Kobus ds “Oocecon Cuetec. 
mee. &. 3S 8... 164,000 37,000 155,000 CE tichede: <S¥onate. Seana Seen 
fear 387,000 105,000 297,000 RD ratte hier “ig Gin ote et ot ne Cee 
Column totals... .10,408,090 7,356,000 47,003.000 36,928,000 1,683,000 3,386,000 1,098,000 535,000 
Unsold 101,695,000 Sold 5,669,000 Other 1,633,900 


Twenty-eight firms, representing 50 units of 35,000 feet daily 
capacity, reported on Jan. 1, 1928, a total of 129,747,006 feet of hardwoods unsold, and the 

1929, a total of 123,410,000, so that the Jan. 1, 1929, hardwood 
stocks were 4.9 percent less than those of Jan. 1, 1928. 
senting 67 hemlock units, reported on Jan. 1, 1928, a total of 93,838,000 feet of hemlock unsold, 
and on Jan. 1, 1929, had 78,432,000 feet of hemlock unsold, the decrease having been 16.5 


Twenty-seven identical firms, repre- 





Southern Pine Costs 


New Orteans, La., Feb. 4.—The November 
cost statement of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion shows the average total cost per thou- 
sand feet, board measure, of producing and 
shipping lumber, not including interest on 
loans or invested capital, for November, 1928, 
was $25.38. This is based on a production of 
230,580,451 feet by 77 mills operating 127% 





units. This was 56 cents more than cost for 


the preceding month, when the reported pro- 
duction was 248,599,740 feet. Of the number 
of mills reporting, 41 had costs below the 
average of $25.38, the costs running from a 
low figure of $19.46 to $68.77. The cumula- 
tive report shows that for the first eleven 
months of 1928, on a reported production of 
2,722,141,790 . feet, the total average cost per 
thousand feet was $24.80. This was $1.10 less 
than for the first eleven months of 1927, when 
the reported production was 2,831,939,373 feet. 
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West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Feb. 6.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 194 mills 
—all those reporting production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended Feb. 2 gave 
these figures: 

Production ....111,704,000 
Shipments .. 128,337,000 14.89 over production 
de «tases 148,392,000 32.84 over production 


A group of 238 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1929 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


Weekly operating capacity......... 253,520,000 
Average weekly cut for five weeks 
SE” Krai ana Aa hee bein wie oat tie cine Ga le bie 194,082,000 
EE 0: Sthse anh d.a0.0 hacia @c bie. sic hee ee 160,377,000 


Actual cut week ended Feb, 2, 1929.122,128,000 
A group of 190 identical mills; whose pro- 

duction for the week ended Feb. 2 was 111,- 

688,000 feet, reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
Rail ....... 44,345,000 57,550,000 210,429,000 
Domestic 
cargo ... 46,450,000 57,160,000 280,861,900 
Export 29,590,000 25.77¢ ),000 258,841,000 
LOCA) 2. ccs 7,912,000 7.912, ——-  exneaeene 


128,297,000 148,392 000 


750,1 31, 000 


A group of 111 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1928 and 1929 to date, reported as fol- 
lows: 


Week Aver. 5 Aver. 5 
ended Feb. weeks Feb. bat 2 > Web. 
2, 1929 2, 1929 1928 


Production 
Shipments 
Orders . 


78,868,000 93,888,000 94°473,000 
$3,121,000 89,442,000 92,859,000 
. 106,055,000 103,525,000 102,076,000 


West Coast Analysis 


SeEaTtLe, WaAsH., Feb. 2.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes tha follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of its operations 
for the weeks ended Jan. 19 and 26: 

Shipments of 123 mills during the week 
ended Jan. 19 were 4 percent less than their 
production, and orders exceeded the produc- 
tion by 8 percent. Stocks of these 123 mills 
during the period Jan. 1 to 19 increased 1.7 
percent. These 123 mills are among the larg- 
est in the territory, and manufacture approxi- 
mately 50 percent of its output. 

The trend of production is shown by reports 
of 229 major mills. During the week ended 
Jan. 26 they produced 25.26 percent less than 
their normal weekly operating capacity as es- 
tablished by 3-year records, and to date in 1929 
they cut 30.47 percent less than their normal 
operating capacity. Their cut for the week 
ended Jan. 26 was 5.39 percent less than their 
average weekly production during 1928. 

An analysis of domestic cargo business for 
the week ended Jan. 19 follows: 

Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
106 Mills 17 Mills 


Orders on hand first 
of week— 








California ...... 63,341,031 484,000 
Atlantic Coast. .113,452.575 17,339,829 
EEEEOMNGOME 6c cevcecce 880,594 

Total ........176,793,606 18,704,423 


Orders received 








rere 33,875,381 275,000 
Atlantic Coast.. 29,298,144 4,667,693 
Miscellaneous .. 525,000 80,000 
ween 2. dewce ” 63,698,525 5.022.693 
Cancellations— 
California ..... aes = = hie ematiens 
Atlantic Coast.. 450,813 75,000 
DEOGEERGOUGE...0c' | bcccoows 315,000 
TOO soe chen. 777,407 390,000 
Shipments- 
Calorie ..o.00%% a 0 ee 
Atlantic Coast.. 21,199,774 7,517,672 
py NY 415,000 
yO) | aa 38,551,440 3 7,932,672 
Orders on hand end + 
of week— 
California. .<.:.. 79,538,152 759,000 
Atlantic Coast, .121,100,132 . 14,414,850 
Miscellaneous .. 525,000 230,594 
otal iccscevet 201,163,284 15,404,444 





Southern Pine and Fir Prices—1928 


Following are average mill sales prices of Douglas fir and southern pine realized during 
1928; in considering them it is necessary to bear in mind that in reaching central markets the 
fir mills have a longer haul, and have a higher freight rate to deduct from delivered price to 


obtain net mill sales prices: 








South- South- South- 
Douglas ern Douglas = las ern 
= Pir Pine Pine ir Pine 
ooring , 
Vertical grain— Finish, Kiln Dried 4 Dimension, No. 1, 10-24 
B&bett ea”. 896.17 360,57) B&Dtr, . 4-18".....- ee i eee pee 17.58 27.85 
eae? Teer. 086.27 000-371 Car Siding— MM crise sckwesa 17.09 25.66 
Beebe ARS, ‘ixg? ! 3519 62.04 B&btr, 4&6”.. oe SO Oe —Eae a 17.57 26.19 
eo pieteer eden 25.98 44.23 Boars, Wok cs ite “statensnens ee, ae 
Flat yp OE x . Ph OTS 1 ape ¥ O21 SXLS ceoccccccccce 8.40 35.5 
B&better, 1xi”.. 24.01 39.39|1% 6” ......--. +++ 17.50 34.81) Dimension, No. 2, All Lengths 
it ere eeesee 19.71 33.82) 1X 8" oo... eee eee 16.25 32.59) 95 4” oo. 12.64 24.32 
Mixed grain— LX1LO” oe eee eee eees 16.48 38.68) ox 6” 26... ee 12.06 21.09 
i eee 0.64 27.36) 1X12" ©... .eeeeeee ee Se 2 vstrkuaceces 13.06 21.80 
eiling, 5x4” Boards, No. 2 2x10" 2... ..eee sees 13.29 23.01 
B&better oaeseee ere tg erereererres $10.20 $18.32 | aeheipteietee tacts 14.11 25.58 
sthmenpeneeedeee 1.25 PRSBIRE O .ccevivaccce SEED Se 
_Sapperstegcts 3 B01sfix gs” 222 ae Belo Oe See 
pe rop Siding, 1x6" acai Reet te 13.32 22.65 crate tl lade Soihy sila — 
esulae ecaeere REED ovutincenwes 14.02 26.12 Tim 
idwules eket awed 36 53 35.59 Boards, No. 3 Sel. No. 1 Com... 19.31 . 37.64 
 Fqaneebda han SEDG DEMSLO6E" .icccecsvess 17.05|No. 2 & Mining... 12.50 20:70 


Based on rail and cargo sales during 1928 of No. 1 common dimension in specified widths of 


10- to 24-feet, following were the percentages 
Douglas 1)’ 12’ 14° 16’ 18’ 20° 22x24" 


Pir— % Ge t % % % % 
2x3&4”. 9.06 16.95 15.28 28.41 19.26 8.95 2.09 
2x 6”.. 5.49 16.31 16.19 25.31 14.44 13.45 8.81 
2x 8”.. 3.95 19.64 21.07 23.21 10.85 12.09 9.19 
2x10” 3.17 16.82 22.08 25.62 12.23 12.36 7.72 
2x12”.. 2.93 14.09 13.67 28.76 12.12 16.24 12.19 


of each length sold: 
Southern 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22x24’ 


Pine— % Yo /o /0 % % “ 
2x3&4”. 7.84 15.92 16.78 26.46 16.74 13.07 3.19 
2x 6”.. 4.23 14.68 17.80 26.14 15.12 13.41 8.62 
2x 8”.. 3.48 14.47 18.72 28.81 15.06 12.99 6.47 
2x10”... 2.32 12.56 18.88 31.10 13.91 13.82 7.41 
2x12” 2.07 11.58 11.66 26.92 14.96 17.00 15.81 





Census Bureau Delivered Prices 


WASHINGTON, 


D. C., Feb. 4—The Department of Commerce has secured through the 


bureau of the census the following prices per thousand for lumber items and per hundred 


square feet for shingles as the average paid Jan. 


1 by contractors for material delivered 


on the job, these being selected from the complete list: 


, 1x4” Shingles, Extra 
No.1 n 10 to 16’ Clear, 16”, 5/2 
8181E, 2x4—1 Boards Southern Douglas 
Southern Douglas 1x6” pine fir 
pine fir No. 1 “C” eg. No.2v.g. cedar Cypress 
New Haven, Conn.......... sade $48.00 $38.00 eee nese $7.50 eons 
New Bedford, Mass............ a> ida 45.00 40.00 Sees $80.00 6.15 
PRO, BE. Becccsconces 44.00 38.00 $85.00 80.00 6.50 
Oh De Dieessnecseanadenes "$38.00 42.00 35.00 85.00 75.00 5.50 
ne. 26 2s tateocesews na. oe 50.00 39.00 80.00 75.00 5.75 
Yonkers, N. * ar -. 45.00 45.00 40.00 ‘inna 80.00 cath or 
Paterson,  * eee eae a se 45.00 42.50 42.50 $2.50 80.00 6.00 ees 
Philadelphia, Pa Mitacessenune . 37.50 45.00 43.00 82.00 80.00 6.85 8.00 
ESTEE,  Bibccocscccceser ose Gee 55.00 40.00 gees 80.00 sean ee 
IN I litte ng. a ia io am .. 40.00 48.00 er 73.00 75.50 4.50 12.00 
Columbus, ORIO....ccccces occee Se 50.00 ie as wate ae 6.00 8.00 
pS” eee 50.00 50.00 75.00 75.00 6.00 6.00 
Milwaukee, Wis......... nnalenem. Se 43.00 a a 80.00 aie ie 5.00 ee 
eo ey ~. 43.50 47.50 45.00 59.50 62.50 4.80 
i Me so on oe 66 6 w ase a 42.50 eats 46.50 64.00 Pee 6.50 
Los Angeles, Calif......... ptibte seen 39.00 38.00 hia 68.00 6.00 
San Francisco, Calif.........++-. lade siews 29.00 27.00 55.00 4.00 
Ph Mn ciesacawadanedene sean 22.00 20.00 45.00 3.00 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orveans, La., Feb. 4.—For the week 
ended Feb. 1, Friday, 132 mills of the total 
capacity of 174% units (a unit representing 
monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet 
between Nov. 1, 1924, and Oct. 31, 1927) re- 
port as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 


ciation: Percent Percent 
3-year Actual 
Production— Carst Feet Av.Prod. Output 
Average 3 yrs. .... 73,842,400 rr 
eee Cenk 66.165 ,132 89.60 
Shipments* ... 3,471 73, 022,898 98.89 110.36 
Orders— 
Received* ... 3,242 68,205,196 92.37 103.08 
On hand end 
WOGHS 40625 11,125 234,047,750 


*Orders were 93.40 percent of shipments. 
tOrders on hand showed a decrease of 2.02 
percent, or 4,817,702 feet, during the week. 


+Basis of car loadings is December average, 
21,038 feet. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuxosH, Wis., Feb. 4.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the 
week ended Jan. 26: 

Hardwoods 
Units of 35,000 feet 

daily capacity ...... 65 88 

Productive capacity.... 13,765,000 18,461,000 


Hemlock 


Actual cut log scale... 10,480,000 3,386,000 
Percent of capacity... 76 18 
BRINNORES 6c ce cecseus 10,508,000 2,396,000 
Percent of actual cut 100 95 
Orders received........ 9,830,000 3,271,000 
Percent of actual cut 95 99 


Orders on hand end week 59,360,000 


Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 


Production is based on mill log scale, and 
lumber cut overruns this by 20 percent. 


19,142,000 








To Increase Organization’s Scope 


InDIANAROLIS, IND., Feb. 4—F. B. Fowler, 
secretary and manager of the Indiana Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Insurance Co., of this city, re- 
cently sent out a letter to its policy holders, 
advising that after due consideration the di- 
rectors had decided to increase the scope of 
the organization’s usefulness by writing in- 
surance for lumbermen .on desirable property 
which they might own other than lumber and 
woodworking risks. This would include dwell- 
ings, mercantile buildings and other similar 


risks. This organization for thirty years has 
been writing insurance on lumber and wood- 
working risks and during that period has re- 
turned to policy holders in dividends or un- 
used premiums nearly $6,000,000. In connec- 
tion with the announcement of the enlarged 
lines that will be covered, Mr. Fowler said: 
“It will be our purpose to write this insur- 
ance on the basis of the rates generally charged 
and to return the savings just as with lumber 
risks.” In addition to fire insurance, this 
company also writes tornado and automobile 
insurance. 
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Opposes Canadian Lumber Duty 


BurraLo, N. Y., Feb. 5.—Buffalo lumbermen 
are making an organized effort to defeat the 
proposal to place a 25 percent ad valorem duty 
on lumber and its products, and will be repre- 
sented at the hearing on the subject in Congress 
on Feb. 21 and 22. Many letters and telegrams 
will in the meantime be sent to members of 
Congress, urging them to combat the measure. 
At the meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change on Feb. 1 a talk in opposition to the 
proposed tariff was given by N. H. Morgan, 
New York representative of the Shevlin, Car- 
penter & Clarke Co., Minneapolis. The at- 
tendance at the meeting was the largest in sev- 
eral weeks. 

The exchange passed the following resolu- 
tions : 

WHEREAS, The Congress of the United States 
is being urged to impose a duty on timber, 
lumber, lath and shingles imported into the 
United States, and 

WHEREAS, The large majority of lumber, lath 
and shingles being imported into the United 
States comes from the Dominion of Canada, 
and 

WHEREAS, We view with disapproval this 
measure for the following reasons: 

First: A duty on lumber for the purpose 
of revenue, after deducting the necessary ex- 
pense of collection, would be relatively small. 

Second: The American lumber and shingle 
manufacturers do not need a duty as a mat- 
ter of protection, as the cost of manufacture 


Resolved, That the officers and individual 
members of this association urge upon our 
representatives in Congress to vigorously op- 
pose this proposed legislation, and that a 
copy of this resolution be sent to each of 
the representatives in Congress and to the 


* chairman and members of the Senate finance 


committee and to the chairman and members 
of the House ways and means committee. 


Members of the Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, made up of retailers, will also 
send letters and telegrams to members of Con- 


gress, urging them to oppose placing a tariff on 
lumber. 


Studying Moisture Content 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Feb. 4.—Edward C. 
Peck, of the section of timber physics of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 
was here last week in the interest of a study 
of changes in moisture content in wood on the 
outside of houses and inside different rooms. 
The investigation is being conducted in Madi- 
son, Wis., Washington, D. 
La., Albuquerque, N. M., and San Francisco, 
Calif., as representative of the different atmos- 
pheric regions of the United States. In Albu- 
querque six houses were selected on sites dif- 
fering 300 feet as to altitude, as to distance 
from the Rio Grande and as to shelter from 
surrounding trees. These houses are stove and 
furnace heated, humidified and unhumidified, 
are of frame, frame stucco, modified frame 
stucco, hollow tile, brick and adobe construc- 





Orders 28 Percent Above Production 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
_Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 7—Four hundred and ninety-eight softwood mills of eight asso- 
ciations with normal production of 299,900,000 feet, gave actual production during week ended 
Feb. 2 as 78 percent, shipments 91 percent and orders 100 percent of normal production. Their 


shipments were 117 percent and their orders 128 percent of actual production. 


The week’s fig- 


ures for normal and actual production, shipments and orders follow: 


No.of Normal 
Mills 


Sorrwoops— 


Southern Pine Association.............++-132 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.....194 
Western Pine Mfrs. Association........... 33 
Calif. White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn.... 19 
California Redwood Association.......... 13 
North Carolina Pine Association.......... 7% 
Northern Pine Mfrs. Association.......... 9 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn 25 


TE, NS 04 poses scvcckeoecsonene 
Harpwoops— 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn 42+ 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......2927 


Totale, RATHWOSES 6s ci csdccvdccscccavcce Bett 








Actual 
Output Output Shipments Orders 

73,842,000 66,165,000 73,023,000 68,205,000 
169,239,006 111,704,000 128,337,000 148,392,000 
14,609,000 19,725,000 25,262,000 30,904,000 
9,378,000 11,286,000 18,978,000 22,898,000 
7,743,000 6,672,000 5,974,000 8,223,000 
14,670,000 11,982,000 12,357,000 7,792,000 
6,111,000 3,942,000 8,024,000 9,408,000 
4,308,000 3,695,000 2,453,000 4,416,000 
299,900,000 235,171,000 274,408,000 300,238,000 
10,560,000 8,735,000 5,791,000 5,992,000 
52,503,000 42,903,000 46,691,000 47,816,000 
63,063,000 51,638,000 52,482,000 53,808,000 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood figures are for week ended Jan. 26, and production is log con- 


verted to lumber scale. 


Northern Hemlock units represent daily capacity of 35,000 feet; those of Hardwood Insti. 


tute a capacity of 30,000 feet. 





of these products is higher in Canada than 
in the United States, and many of the largest 
American manufacturers have expressed their 
disapproval of such duty. 

Third: Canada is the best customer the 
United States has in the world’s market, 
having bought from the United States during 
1927 about $823,000,000 in merchandise, while 
our purchases from Canada amounted to 
about $475,000,000, $237,000,000 of which was 
forest products. If we place a duty against 
these which will operate as an embargo, our 
trade relations with our best customer will 
be seriously hampered. 

Fourth: The Government of the United 
States is spending many millions of dollars 
annually in the interest of conservation of 
our forests, and we feel that no better con- 
servation cam be practiced than the exchange 
of our merchandise for the forest products 
of our best customer. 

Fifth: Tne farmers of thir nation use ap- 
proximately 43 to 46 percent of the total pro- 
duction of lumber, lath and shingles of the 
United States. We feel that a duty on these 
products, which would have a tendency to in- 
crease the price to the farmer, would be 
oa unsound economically. Now, therefore, 
ve it 

Resolved, That the Buffalo Lumber Exchange 
protest against the proposal to place a duty 
on Canadian timber, lumber, lath and 
shingles, and be it further 


tion. On the inside and outside of each were 
placed small maple blocks of approximately 5 
percent moisture content. These were hung on 
the walls and joists in cellars and will be 
weighed monthly for more than a year on 
scales sensitive to a hundredth gram, to deter- 
mine the average moisture content and range of 
moisture content of wood in buildings. 


Oak Flooring Prices 


Following are average carlot prices, Mem- 
phis base, obtained for oak flooring during the 
week ended Jan. 26, as reported by the Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Association: 

}8x24%” }ex1%” 3x2” 3x114"” 
Ist qtd. wht....$103.00 $108.25 $96.50 $69.50 





ist etd. red.... 82.82 : 73.50 67.31 
2nd qtd. w&r... 73.11 65.00 60.50 60.00 
Ist pln. wht.... 74.29 62.31 57.18 45.30 
Ist pln. red.... 68.83 60.89 51.93 44.96 
2nd pln wht.... 64.00 55.73 39.47 37.86 
2nd pln. red.... 64.44 51.77 40.29 38.14 
kt 51.78 38.25 31.68 32.74 
a 18.33 16.52 = 11.00 

1%ex2” %x1 1%” fs Xo” fsX1%” 
Ist qtd. wht.... aan ..-+ $120.00 ye 
2nd qtd. w&r...$ 75.50 $75.50 55.50 $43.50 
lst pln. wht.... 70.81 70.82 68.58 aoe 
lst pln. red..... 60.52 67.50 60.54 Er 
2nd pin. wht.... 56.28 56.45 55.01 43.50 
2nd pin. red.... 55.20 55.03 51.89 43.50 
ok. ere 38.63 38.50 Rake sces 
Fourth .. aa "See 13.16 


C., New Orleans, . 


Finds Lumber Rates Unreasonable 


[Special telegram to AmerIcAN LuMBERMAN] 

WasuincrTon, D. C., Feb. 7.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission—Com- 
missioners Meyer, Eastman and Woodlock—to- 
day handed down an opinion in the A. C. Dutton 
Lumber Corporation case, holding that rates on 
lumber in carloads, ex-vessel, from Providence, 
R. I., and Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to interstate 
destinations on the lines of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford system in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and New York are 
unreasonable, but not unduly prejudicial. A 
reasonable scale of distance rates is prescribed 
for the future. This scale is based on the level 
of the commodity rates on lumber from Boston 
maintained by the Boston & Albany and the 
Boston & Maine. Reparation is awarded the 
Dutton company on shipments moving on and 
after Feb. 1, 1926. In its complaint, the Dutton 
company sought to upset the equalization of 
rates between Providence and Portsmouth, R. 
I., put into effect by the New Haven when the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. established a modern 
lumber terminal at the latter port. Under this 
arrangement the rates from both ports to destina- 
tions greater than ten miles are the same. The 
Dutton company contended this was unduly pre- 
judicial to Providence, and the City of Provid- 
ence intervened in support of this contention 
and filed a separate complaint along the same 
line. 

Commissioner Eastman in a dissenting opin- 
ion agrees with his associates as to the reason- 
ableness of the rates from Providence and 
Poughkeepsie, but disagrees on the issue of 
undue prejudice and finds that the timber com- 
pany was given preference by the New Haven 
road. He also sounds a warning that other 
communities may be expected to demand similar 
equalization of rates. 


The Week’s News of New York 


New York, Feb. 5.—Gradual improvement 
in the lumber market is taking place from week 
to week. Prices of practically all lumber items 
showed a tendency to strengthen. This tendency 
is most marked in West Coast fir, for, while 
supplies are plentiful, firmness is due to efforts 
being made within the industry to correct the 
evils of over-supply. The fir situation locally 
has improved steadily since the first of the year, 
with a diminution of stocks on hand and a cur- 
tailment of transits. 


At the moment, the lumbermen are taking un- 
usual interest in the approaching Own Your 
Home Exposition, which will be held Feb. 20 
to 27 in Madison Square Garden. 


The Long-Margolis Lumber Co. recently 
started a wholesale business at 415 Lexington 
Avenue, Manhattan. W. S. Long, of Somer- 
ville, N. J., and James A. Margolis, of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., are its heads. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. has moved to the 
new Chanin Building, 122 East Forty-second 
Street. 

The Redwood Sales Co., of San Francisco, has 
appointed as its metropolitan representatives: 
Gilbert H. Shepard & Son, Newark, N. J.; Hal- 
ligan & McLellan (Inc.), New York City; 
Frost & Davis Lumber Co., New York City; 
Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co., New York City. 


Randall Hathaway has been appointed Con- 
necticut tepresentative of the Boyd-Sinclaire 
Lumber Co., with headquarters in Watertown. 

The Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co. has 
appointed J. L. Habblett its eastern representa- 
tive, with headquarters in New York. 

R. J. Oliver has been appointed metropolitan 
district representative by the Mount Emily 
Lumber Co., LeGrande, Ore. 

Paul Henderson has been added to the sales 
force of the Wemple Lumber Corporation, and 
will cover New Jersey. 

Russell T. Starr has been elected a director 
of the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Association 
of the Bush Terminal. 
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Hardwood Inquiries Increase; Stocks Low 


Advances Asked on Future Business 


MempPpHis, TENN., Feb. 5.—Hardwood sales 
and shipments continue to exceed production, 
and prices remain firm. Considerable new busi- 
ness is being received for prompt shipment. 
Manufacturers are also being offered business 
for forward shipment, but the majority are 
turning this business back, unless higher prices 
are offered. Stocks still continue rather low, 
although production has shown some increase 
in the last few weeks, but because of bad 
weather there is but little chance for high pro- 
duction. Rain, with the rising of streams 
throughout the South, and cold weather, are 
helping to keep production low. 

The automobile group continues to lead in 
buying, although there is considerably better 
demand from furniture manufacturers. The 
furniture manufacturers report a fair volume 
of business from the various shows. There 
is also a good demand from box and crate 
manufacturers, interior trim plants, and the oak 
flooring industry. The buyers of oak for floor- 
ing have just placed some nice orders at satis- 
factory prices, but are looking for bargains, 
which have been exceedingly. hard to find. The 
demand from overseas has been showing con- 
siderable improvement of late and it is thought 
that shipments will continue heavy, especially 
to England, for at least the first six months of 
the year. 

Harry Flateau, of Flateau Dick & Co., Lon- 
don, England, is in Memphis visiting with hard- 
wood exporters. He expects to be in this coun- 
try for several weeks. 


On Short Week Because Logs Scarce 


Jacxson, Miss., Feb. 4.—The hardwood in- 
dustry is feeling much more optimistic. The 
furniture plants are coming into the market 
with larger orders. The automobile industry 
is also making heavy commitments, at prices 
slightly in advance of those previously paid. 
Inclement weather has seriously affected the 
operation of a number of the mills, and some 
of them are running a four day week due to 
the scarcity of round stock. 


Business Shows Improvement 


Cincinnati, Onto, Feb. 5.—Inquiries for 
hardwood, both southern and Appalachian, con- 
tinued good this week and there was a better 
run of business, mostly in small lots. The 
larger part of the orders came from automo- 
bile factories, which are buying with marked 
regularity. They are taking 8/4 and wider sap 
gum, soft elm when they can get it; ash, hard 
and soft maple and basswood, with some chest- 
nut and No. 1 and better sound wormy oak. 
They want quality and prompt delivery, and 
do not question prices. Supplies of the maple, 
sap gum and elm are scarce, and prices are 
stiffening, although they have not yet advanced 
materially. Prospects look bright. In the fur- 
niture trade there is a better feeling, and fair 
lots of No. 1 and better and FAS oak, as well 
as sound wormy oak, are being booked. Wal- 
nut is also being taken. Oak and walnut are 
coming back into fashion for furniture, in 
new finishes. Sap and red gum and roplar 
and chestnut are also being taken, but the chest- 
nut has less snap than the other woods. There 
is a strong effort being made by the redwood 
manufacturers to supplant chestnut in the cof- 
fin factory trade, and it is making some head- 
way in this district. Chestnut is inclined to 
be dull and weaker in price. Oak flooring 
orders are reported more than ordinarily brisk 
here, with prices more satisfactory. There is a 
better foreign inquiry, with a fair run of 
orders. 

_In southern pine and Pacific coast woods, 


business is only fairly active, with orders more 
or less sporadic. Prices are fairly satisfac- 
tory. Flooring, siding and common lumber are 
in better demand from retailers. C and B fin- 
ish in cypress are also moving better, with prices 
firmer. 

Murat H. Davidson, president Davidson Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., resigned this week as chair- 
man of the trade expansion committee of the 
Appalachian Hardwood Club, on account of 
the pressure of his growing business. 

The stock of the Lang Lumber Co., retailer 
at Sixteenth & Madison Avenue in Covington, 
Ky., was sold at auction last week by the re- 
ceiver. The yard will be abandoned, it is un- 
derstood. 

Friends of Dwight Hinckley, president 
Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co. and former pres- 
ident of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, will be glad to know that 
he passed successfully through an operation 
for appendicitis, performed Feb. 4. Reports 
at this writing indicate that he is resting easily, 
with a good chance for recovery. 


Supplies Scarce; Market Stronger 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 5. — February has 
brought a further improvement in hardwood 
demand. Some of the largest people in the 
trade report that last month their business com- 
pared very favorably with that in the first 
month of 1928, and current indications are that 
the improvement will be retained. The auto- 
mobile industry is buying well. Business with 
furniture factories continues to grow. Demand 
from the makers of radio cabinets is active 
and does much to offset the decline in buying 
by piano manufacturers. Actual advances in 
price are not yet important, but the tone of 
the market is gradually strengthening, as there 
has developed an actual scarcity of some of 
the more staple grades and thicknesses of sev- 
eral popular woods. The desire for prompt 
shipment indicates the near-exhaustion of pres- 
ent stocks of buyers, but it is proving to be at 
times rather trying for wholesalers and manu- 
facturers. Oak flooring manufacturers are buy- 
ing quite well, but their sales are still moderate 
in the Northeast. The market is quiet for all 
descriptions and grades of flooring. Plain 
white oak flooring is offered at $83@85.50 for 
first grade, $72@76.50 for second grade, and 
$62@64.50 for third grade. First grade of the 
best American birch flooring is $76. 50, but a 
high priced Canadian mill is quoting and get- 
ting $83. First grade maple flooring is $83.50 
@85.50. 


Shipments in Excess of Cut 


Macon, Ga., Feb. 4.—Orders for hardwood 
continue to be received in considerable volume, 
according to reports from manufacturers in this 
vicinity. Shipments are said to be in excess of 
production. Much of the business comes from 
furniture factories, from automobile body con- 
cerns and from radio manufacturers. All woods 
are included in the orders. -The condition of 
the trade this week is about the same as it was 
last week. 


Market Becoming Stronger 


PitrspurGcH, Pa., Feb. 5.—Hardwood prices 
last week continued their general upward trend, 
although there has been no marked advance. 
Maple continues the strongest among West Vir- 
ginia woods, being absorbed largely by the au- 
tomobile industry in the Detroit, Toledo and 
Cleveland districts. Chestnut is again a little 
sluggish. The demand for industrial oak con- 
tinues active, but there have been no recent 
price changes. Part of the demand for oak 
comes from the mining industry, but other lines 
constitute the principal market. 


Automotive Woods Are Active 


LouisviL_e, Ky., Feb. 4.—With hardwood de- 
mand good and shipments active, prices are 
steady or a trifle stronger. Shipments and con- 
sumption of the automotive woods are greater 
than production, probably by 15 percent. Pro- 
ducers are endeavoring to increase production 
of such material. Shippers of magnolia, elm 
and hard and soft maple find them very easy 
to dispose of. Some items of poplar are active, 
while there is a fair demand for flooring grades 
of oak. Sap gum is moving in both FAS and 
common. Wormy chestnut, quartered black 
gum, FAS red and white oak, some cottonwood, 
basswood and plain and quartered sycamore are 
being sold. Thick white oak has been moving 
for export. Ash continues slow, and there is 
not much demand for beech. 

Prices at Louisville on inch stock are: Pop- 
lar, FAS, southern, $85; Appalachian, $95; 
selects, $62 and $70; No. 1 common, $48 to 
$52; No. 2A, $36 and 2B, $26. Walnut, FAS, 
$240; selects, $160; No. 1 common, $90, and 
No. 2, $40. Sap gum, FAS, $58; common, $40 
to $42; quartered sap, FAS, $61 to $62; com- 
mon, $46 to $47. Plain red gum, $96 and $50; 
quartered red, $98 and $52. Cottonwood, $51, 
$37 and $33. Ash, $75. $49 and $29. Southern 
red oak, $67, $50 ond ‘$40; white oak, $83, $52 
and $42. Northern or Appalachian red oak, $85 
and $52; white, $90 and $55; quartered white, 
$130 and $75; quartered red, $110 and $60. 

It is reported that a West Virginia handle 
concern has recently secured two tracts con- 
taining much hickory timber in Lee County, 
Kentucky, and is installing two mills, which 
will cut for a period of four years. Hickory 
in Lee County is reported plentiful, due in 
part to difficulty in getting it out. 

J. N. White, Louisville Cooperage Co., Louis- 
ville, remarked that the company had cut out 
the last standing timber it controlled in east- 
ern Kentucky, and is cutting most of its 
cooperage about Sunbright, Tenn. ,and Jones- 
ville, La. One mill has been left in eastern 
Kentucky, where the company may secure addi- 
tional timber, but a preference is being shown 
to producing in the South, as getting the prod- 
uct to railroads has not been an easy one in 
eastern Kentucky. 


Consuming Plants Are Inquiring 


BurFa.o, N. Y., Feb. 4.—The hardwood yards 
report that inquiries have shown quite an in- 
crease since the opening of the year, and in- 
terest is being taken by a greater number of 
consuming plants. Orders have resulted in a 
fairly satisfactory way, and prices of most 
woods nold firm. 

Clark W. Hurd, of Hurd Bros., has been 
named as head of Division B, in the annual 
charities and community fund campaign to be 
held here in May. 

Arthur E. McLean, president Hugh Mc- 
Lean Lumber Co., who is located at Little 
Rock, and Ralph Bond, of Cincinnati, vice 
president, are here this week to attend the com- 
pany’s annual meeting. 

Shirley G. Taylor, of Taylor & Crate, will 
leave about the middle of the month for a 
vacation in Bermuda. 

E. W. Bartholomew, head of the E. W. 
‘Bartholomew Lumber Co., Rochester, with 
yards at Pittsford and Victor, was a visitor 
here last week. 

W. H. Stradella, vice president Northern 
Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, has returned 
to business after being laid up with the flu 
for three weeks. 

H. Morton Jones, vice president of the R. I. 
Jones Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, leaves 
this week for a visit to southern mills. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 95 and 96 
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“Selling Prices and Competition 


New York, Feb. 4.—According to a bulletin 
of Ernst & Ernst, accountants, the important 
recent decision of the Supreme Court in the 
American Can Co. case is under close study by 
perhaps more companies than any other case 
since the cement and maple flooring decisions, 
which legalized certain statistical activities of 
trade associations. The statement follows: 


A rough summary of the decision is that 
manufacturers or other sellers of an article 
violate the Clayton antitrust act if they dis- 
criminate in prices given to purchasers, when 
the discrimination tends to reduce competi- 
tion between the purchasers. While there are 
many qualifications, nice interpretations and 
deductions, the decision will inevitably have 
important bearing on price policies of thou- 
sands of concerns. 

Two competing packing companies bought 
eans from the American Can Co. One was 
charged higher prices than the other and was 
less able to compete. It brought suit and 
won finally in the Supreme Court. The court 
held that Sec. 2 of the Clayton act does apply 
to cases of price discrimination, the effect of 
which may be substantially to lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly in the 
line of commerce in which the purchaser is 
engaged. Formerly it had been assumed that 
the act applied only to discriminations affect- 
ing the vendor’s line. 

There are certain exceptions to this new in- 
terpretation of the law. Price discrimination 
may be legal on quantity orders, or when there 
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is a difference in quality or grade, or when the 
difference is based on cost of transportation, 
as when prices are quoted on a delivered basis. 

There are two more exceptions which may 
prove diffcult of application, however. One 
is in cases where price discriminations are 
“made in good faith to meet competition.” If 
a seller gives larger discounts to one cus- 
tomer than to another, when conditions are 
comparable, and this leads to a price war be- 
tween sellers, and some buyers are caught at 
a disadvantage in the price war, then the situ- 
ation may be illegal under this new interpre- 
tation. If, however, the price war is merely a 
result of natural competitive conditions 
throughout a territory or trade, then the sit- 
uation is not necessarily illegal. 

Another difficult exception lies in the allow- 
ance of price discrimination when it is on ac- 
count of difference in the cost of selling. 
These questions thereupon arise: What is the 
cost of selling? If some large orders come 
without direct solicitation, is there no cost of 
selling? How are selling costs to be allocated 
among various orders or classes of orders? 
With the difficulties already existing in the 
fleld of sales accounting, it may often seem 
impossible to determine differences in selling 
costs as among various orders. 

Many lawyers think that this American Can 
decision can be used by manufacturers who 
are hard pressed by their customers for price 
concessions, and that it may be an influence 
in modifying the “buyers’ market’? under cer- 
tain conditions. It also may turn out to be 
favorable to independent retailers as against 
chain stores. Many other applications will be 
apparent as the case receives further study. 


Forest Conservation Sought 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Feb. 4.—Greater at- 
tention to forest conservation is sought by 
Representative John Raine, of Greenbriar 
County in House Bill 209, which contains nu- 
merous amendments to the State fish and game 
act. In his bill, Mr. Raine proposes to change 
the name of the game and fish commission to 
the forestry, game and fish commission, one 
section prescribing that this department shall 
be maintained for the conservation and pro- 
tection of the forests of the State against in- 
jury or destruction by fire and other causes 
and for forest culture and conservation, pro- 
tection and propagation of wild animals and 
birds, etc. The bill contains a provision for 
the appointment of a chief forester, qualified 
by technical training, to be a graduate of a- 
reputable college or university, supplemented 
by actual experience in handling forestry field 
organization. The bill provides for the ap- 
pointment of local forest rangers and makes 
other provisions for the protection of the grow- 
ing forests from fire and providing appropriate 
penalties. Representative John Raine, propo- 
nent of this measure, is president of the Meadow 
River Lumber Co. at Rainelle in Greenbrier 
County, operating there a large hardwood plant 
and flooring factory. Mr. Raine has given 
much study to the question of forest protection 
and forest conservation. 


Record Building Activity Forecast for 1929 


Authorities seem to be in agreement on the 
proposition that the year upon which we are 
now embarked will roll up the greatest volume 
of construction ever recorded in a single year 
in this country. 

According to statistics just compiled by the 
Copper & Brass Research Association, in its 


above report. “As long as the population of 
this country continues to increase, the need for 
construction will increase proportionately.” 
Equally impressive is the forecast. made by 
C. Stanley Taylor, director of research of the 
‘Architectural Forum and its companion pub- 
lications of the national building group, which 



















































































BUILDING N. EASTERN N. ATLANTIC 8. EASTERN S. WESTERN MIDDLE WESTERN 
TYPES STATES STATES STATES STATES STATES STATES U.S. A. 
Automotive $14,469,400 $42,132,200 $7,447,000 $10,670,000 $56,322,200 $14,539,800 $145,580,600 
Banks 15,730,000 53,312,600 1,148,400 5,984,000 56,999,800 12,859,000 146,033,800 
Apartments 16,801,400 366,163,600 10,469,800 20,882,400 171,941,000 84,992,600 671,250,800 
Apartment Hotels 2,640,000 $3,560,400 4,972,000 15,554,000 97,979,200 41,925,400 246,631,000 
Club, Fraternal, ete. 7,231,400 70,010,600 1,515,800 13,191,200 66,704,000 15,987,400 174,640,400 
Community wemcias 3,421,000 21,232,200 1,529,000 5,711,200 17,047,800 11,710,600 60,651,800 
Churches 21,142,000 55,105,600 22,770,000 23,859,000 69,885,200 20,409,400 213,171,200 
Dwellings s°¢s0; 10,936,200 $3,540,600 6,791,400 11,215,600 40,198,400 24,314,400 176,996,600 
Dwellings $7°te)'° 10,346,600 38,445,000 5,935,600 7,629,600 37,470,400 15,085,400 114,912,600 
Dwellings si0%to) 6,749,600 43,443,400 5,555,000 5,662,800 25,348,400 12,837,000 99,596,200 
“Hotels 21,659,000 95,763,800 14,212,000 45,513,600 101,378,200 66,149,600 344,676,200 
Hospitals 18,860,600 110,105,600 4,606,800 12,749,000 73,035,600 33,169,400 252,527,000 
Industrial 20,295,000 130,191,600 15,661,800 35,846,800 154,671,000 28,789,200 385,455,400 
Office Buildings 12,485,000 244,101,000 4,859,800 41,296,200 300,979,800 87,760,200 691,482,000 
Public Buildings 15,518,800 185,924,200 6,226,000 18,499,800 $7,353,200 27,689,200 341,211,200 
Schools 44,311,800 165,499,400 13,010,800 60,152,400 256,326,400 57,981,000 $97,781,800 
Stores 6,366,800 78,876,600 4,477,000 7,926,600 55,497,200 23,324,400 176,468,600 
Theaters ‘All Types) 6,303,000 62,391,400 3,746,600 7,812,200 74,032,200 8,773,600 163,559,000 
Welfare ¥.M.C. A.,ete 10,799,800 48,100,300 5,077,600 13,666,400 31,858,200 4,644,200 114,147,000 
ToTraL VALUE OF 
New BulILpINcs $266,567,400 $1,978,400,600 $140,012,400 $363,822,800 $1,775,028,200 $592,941,800 $5,116,773,200 
New Construction Under Architect’s Supervision........ 0.2.0 eeeceeeeeceeereeeeennecees Le neeeeess $5,116,773,200 
| Buildings of All Types—Excluding Public Works and Utilities—Not Designed by Architec:s..... 2,192,020,000 
(Estimated from Averages of Previous Years) 
| TOTAL ESTIMATED CONSTRUCTION FOR 1929.....:..0cccececeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeness $7 308,793,200 
(Exclusive of Public Works and Utilities) 





© Nationat Buitpine Pustications, Inc., New York 


Detailed forecast of new building construction for 1929 


annual building survey, approximately $8,500,- 
000,000 will be expended for new construction, 
repairs and replacements during 1929, this huge 
total exceeding by about $500,000,000 the build- 
ing expenditures for 1928. If realized, the 
mark above set will establish a new record 
for all time. 

“Construction for the accommodation of pop- 
ulation increase goes largely to swell the value 
represented by all types of buildings,” says the 





has just completed a detailed survey of poten- 
tial building activities. If the deductions which 
have been drawn by this authority from a 
great array of facts and figures are correct, 
the assumption that the year 1929 may prove 
the greatest of building construction years 
would seem to be well founded. 

The accompanying tabulation, by the author- 
ity last referred to, shows in detail the amount 
of work estimated to be on boards of architects 


for completion during 1929. It is to be noted 
that this showing does not include public works 
and utilities, but covers only actual building 
construction as contemplated by various types 
of owners who make up the clientele of the 
architectural profession. Added to these, there 
have been developed figures covering the types 
of buildings not planned by architects, but 
which in great measure are developed by con- 
tractors, engineers and speculative builders. 

It is to be remembered, also, that there is 
under way the most extensive modernizing 
and remodeling program ever known in the 
history of this country. This program is being 
deliberately developed by extensive educational 
work, through manufacturers of building mate- 
rials and other products used in the rehabilita- 
tion and the modernized equipment of old 
homes. 

Mortgage money is more plentiful than ever 
before, and so many new methods and sources 
of financing for the building field have been 
established that no constructive program has to 
seek very far for financing facilities. Coupled 
with all these factors is an increasing urge 
toward building construction by the public, 
whose pocket book was never so well filled. 

Another tangible, but nevertheless real, factor 
in the situation is that the country is to have 
a national administration which is known to 
have a sympathetic and constructive attitude 
toward developments that involve building. 
Moreover, the country faces a period of ob- 
vious prosperity, with, so far as may be de- 
termined, no clouds threatening development 
of a program for better, more comfortable and 
more efficient housing for all types of activi- 
ties, commercial, industrial and domestic. 

The survey shows that in the field of dwell- 
ing construction, there is less work on the 
boards of the architects than a year ago, but 
in this connection two facts are to be consid- 
ered; first, that a large proportion of projects 
of this nature naturally were not actually on 
the boards in December when the survey was 
made; and, second, that in the field of small 
dwellings a very large proportion of houses 
costing less than $15,000 is not designed by 
architects. 

In the tabulation appearing on this page, the 
forecast for record building activity for the 
year 1929 is presented in detail. 


—— 
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New Or.eans, La.,, 
Feb. 4.—Determination 
to make the most of 
the advantages already 
gained from the con- 
servation program in- 
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SSS augurated early in 1928 
; by continuing it in ef- 
fect and working to bring about its more wide- 
spread observance was evidenced at the annual 
meeting of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute which opened here last Thursday. In 
addition to the earnest advocacy of the pro- 
gram credited with restoring a more healthy 
condition to the hardwood manufacturing and 
distributing trades the institute’s opening ses- 
sion looked to the future of the industry by 
authorizing the conducting of a study of hard- 
wood growth in conjunction with logging and 
manufacturing practices as the preliminary 
step in the inauguration of a program of re- 
forestation. The study was approved by the 
directors of the institute in a meeting prior 
to the general session, the work being under- 
taken as an essential part of the general con- 
servation program approved by Washington 
officials. 

The general session opened with W. T. Mur- 
ray, of Rochelle, La., vice president, presid- 
ing in the absence of President W. M. Ritter, 
of Columbus, Ohio, whose telegram of regret 
at his inability to be present at the meeting 


was read to the manufacturers. In opening 
the convention, Mr. Murray spoke of the 
progress attained by the organization since 


its founding. “We enter the year 1929 in a 
happier mind than 1928,” he declared. Much 
was declared achieved during the last year, 
credit for which can be given President Ritter, 
J. H. Townshend and other leaders who de- 
voted their energies to the organization. The 
conservation program, declared Mr. Murray, 
was an outstanding achievement and would 
have been even greater with 100 percent sup- 
port. As a result of the program, said the 
presiding officer, “some of us are actually 





will be to the benefit of the public, he de- 
clared. 
Committee Appointments 

Following the opening remarks, Chairman 
Murray named the following committees : 

Resolutions—J. W. Link, George H. Hender- 
son, and J. W. Bailey (chairman). 

Nominations—J. W. Mayhew, Max D. Miller, 
J. R. McClure. M. B. Cooper and George W. 
Allport (chairman). 


Executive Vice-President’s Report 


J. H. Townshend was next called on to make 
his report. 

In checking the growth of the Institute Mr. 
Townshend said that in 1924 the production of 
members approximated 925,000,000 feet annu- 
ally, whereas today the output of members 
approaches 3,000,000,000 feet. The member- 
ship Jan. 1, 1926, was 146; Jan. 1, 1927, 186; 
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Jan. 1, 1928, 202, and Jan. 1, 1929, it was 252. 
everything considered, he said that 1928 was 
hardwood’s banner year. Owing to the facts 
supplied members by the Institute they were 
able to operate on a better basis and as a con- 
sequence they have found greater satisfaction 


Hardwood Institute Reports Ben 


In Annual Decides to Bring About More Wide-Spreag 


if not greater profit in the conduct of their 
business. Although the industry, he said, had 
made rapid strides within recent years and 
particularly in the last year, there remains 
much work in the way of development yet to 
be done. If -production of the industry does 
not exceed trade requirements, stability will 
be brought about and in order to know the 
current condition, it is necessary to show the 
volume of production. The Institute’s ba- 
rometer at the present time is an excellent in- 
dex but there are a considerable number of 
operations that are not included in the re- 
ports on which it is based. The barometer, 
he said, should cover at least 95 percent of 
the hardwood lumber produted and then it 
would show a true picture as nearly as pos- 
sible of conditions. 

Mr. Townshend explained 
tute’s territory is divided into nine districts 
and he said that during the coming year he 
hopes that approval will be given to the hold- 
ing of regional meetings for each district at 
least once every two months with a represent- 
ative of the main office at each meeting. 

No substantial headway has been made dur- 
ing 1928 toward increasing the fund for ad- 
vertising purposes, he explained, because there 
is a reluctance on the part of many members 
to support this work financially unless the 
support is general. He said that the Institute 
has on file a number of pledges to become 
operative whenever as much as $200,000 a year 
has been pledged for the advertising of oak 
and gum. About 6,000,000,000 feet of hard- 
woods are produced in the United States an- 
nually, he said, and in the neighborhood of 
4,500,000,000 feet are marketed each year by 
southern and Appalachian mills. The value 
of the output of the latter is in round num- 
bers $160,000,000 a year. One percent of this 
amount would approximate $1,800,000 a year. 
The Institute, he said, never had had more 
than 1/25 of 1 percent, yet with this small 
amount oak has been brought back into favor 
and gum is favorably known throughout the 
United States as any other species. If the 
Institute could raise 1/8 of 1 percent of the 
value of hardwood products in the territory 
served it would be in a position to carry on 
comtinuously an advertising schedule national 
in scope, follow up inquiries. developing and 
engage in much needed research work. 


Acknowledged Aid of National 


In this connection he told of the substantial 
aid in following up its leads that has been 
given by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association through its district office at Mem- 
phis. Various other district offices of the as- 


that the Insti- 


Summary of Survey Showing Life of Hardwood Mills in Operation on January Ist, 1929 


One Year 








(Eastern and Southern Territories) 


Two Years Three Years 





No. Production No. Production No. Production No. Production No. 

State Mills Million Ft. Mills Million Ft. Mills Million Ft. Mills Million Ft. Mills 
Alabama e 244 2 10 4 g 5 31 3 
Arkansas ....... 52 541 8 89 4 48 13 94 5 
Florida ..... a 121 rat of Si iti 1 6 1 
Georgia .. See 244 1 10 2 17 . + 1 
PE ds nsetee 3 18 - ina mk ov eo. 
Indiana ..... os. ae 81 we Au 1 3 eo 
Kentucky ...... 20 147 1 8 na os 1 2 1 
Louisiana ...... 83 908 6 53 + 73 7 40 6 
Maryland ..... 1 5 os os 1 5 os “* 
Mississippi ..... 58 532 2 17 4 21 6 42 8 
BEUEOMIES ceccence § 50 1 4 2 30 1 5 1 
No. Carolina.... 28 212 1 4 4 21 1 6 4 
re cae 4 11 é re 1 2 1 3 f 
Oklahoma ...... 2 36 és ae = os . 
Pennsylvania ... 6 64 2 21 1 10 ee +. 
So. Carolina..... 35 287 1 9 3 16 3 15 3 
Tennessee ...... 62 472 1 59 3 33 4 14 a 
| SERS Sepip 29 291 2 18 1 3 1 10 5 
WIPEEMEE ccbccace 14 141 2 12 ; 30 ‘i o-« 
West Virginia... 51 508 5 41 6 47 8 65 8 

Wetas cciccccs lS? 4913 41 355 48 378 52 333 46 

; * : Recapitulation 
finding out that such a thing as supply and No. Production 
( cists.” i , Mills eet 
oa noe —? , The lumber industry Me Discontinue within 1 year........ 41 355,000,009 
declared as itacing a prosperous year. iT. Discontinue within 2 years....... 48 378,000,000 
Murray also declared that the lumber in- Discontinue within , ere ss $80,000,088 
- . s iscontinue within a 354, y 

dustry now sees that it can not sit by and piscontinue within 5 years....... 23 148,000,000 
let the substitutes take its business. When Will operate beyond 5 years...... 347 3,345,000,000 
the industry expands its markets through the WOO Be. iron deel. ais 557 4,913,000,000 
trade Promotion w ork and does not cut more Based on mille cutting 3,000,000 fect or over 
than is needed it will be prosperous, which annually. 


Four Years 


Five Years Beyofhd Five Years 








Production No. Production No. Production 
Million Ft. Mills Million Ft. Mills Million Ft. 
23 4 22 21 3$ 
43 1 8 21 259 

4 ma aa 14 111 
4 3 18 22 195 
ee ee ee 3 18 

18 78 

6 1 4 16 127 
40 3 22 53 680 
55 3 23 35 374 
3 E 1 8 
41 ° 18 140 
e 2 6 

= ° 2 36 
se - 3 33 
20 wa wa 25 227 
ea 2 11 46 355 
39 3 21 17 200 
a chi - 9 99 
76 3 19 21 260 
354 23 148 347 3345 


sociation also have rendered the same degree 
of co-operation, he said. He told of the excel- 
lent results that have been produced by the 
distribution of copies of the booklet, “The 
Charm of the Sovereign Wood,” the oak book 
of the Institute. 

The association should be in a position to 
supply promptly inquirers with information 
of every kind relating to hardwood. It should 
be in a position to advise architects, mer- 


chants and home builders of any facts needed 
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concerning the use of hardwoods in building 
construction and to give complete information 
as to physical properties of all species and to 
make recommendations as to adaptability of 
various woods for the different purposes. The 
Institute also should be prepared to furnish 
data concerning hardwood timber stands and 
make commercial surveys when called upon 
by wood-using industries. The Institute dur- 
ing the last three years has prepared a num- 
per of such reports for large woodworking 
enterprises and this service has brought direct 
benefits to members of the Institute. 

He earnestly recommended that the Insti- 
tute be placed in position to act as members’ 
representative in matters where there is com- 
modity competition. He cited an example of 
a large office building constructed in Memphis 
in which steel was specified for cabinets and 
interior fixtures. The Institute secured a post- 
ponement of the date of opening of the bids 
and got permission also to submit alternative 
bids with the result that a substantial part of 
the furnishings of the bank building will be 
of wood. He reported that the auto builders 
are going back to the use of wood for body 
construction and he said that there are nu- 
merous instances in which research work 
would help to regain and retain markets for 
wood. It is essential first that the manufac- 
turers of hardwood should be sold on their 
own product. 

In this connection Mr. Townshend said that 
the production of bedroom furniture in 1927 
was valued at $12,800,000 less than in 1925; 
the value of dining room furniture in 1927 
was $1,878,000 less than in 1925. The popula- 
tion of the country is increasing at the rate 
of nearly 2,000,000 a year. The per capita in- 
come for this country in 1921 was $1,637; in 
1926 it was $2,210 and it is even greater today. 
It is estimated that $27,000,000,000 more was 
spent with retailers in 1926 than in 1921. In 
the face of this increased income and increased 
individual expenditure furniture actually has 
lost in dollars and cents volume. This re- 
flects, he said, a downward price range, slack- 
ened public demand and possibly less -effec- 
tive merchandising. The Institute’s trade pro- 
motion activities, he said, must be planned 
with a view to increasing the trade of those 
engaged in the manufacture of commodities 
made up in whole or in part of hardwoods. 
The fabricator can not buy lumber regularly 
unless there is a steady and profitable market 
for his output. The oak service bureau has 
demonstrated the possibilities of co-operative 


: publicity and promotion of this sort. 


Method of Showing Direct Returns 
One of the obstacles to raising money for 
trade promotion is the argument that direct 
results are not obtainable for the individual 


efits From Conservation Program 
Observance —To Continue Study of Hardwood Growth 


contributor. As a means of obviating this 
difficulty he cited the act of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in putting into each shipment or car of 
lumber a certificate not showing the name of 
the mill, but merely specifying the grade, 
quantity and thickness of stock loaded in the 
car. From an investigation he had made he 
felt sure that a policy of this sort if pursued 
by members of the Institute would lead con- 
sumers of lumber to stipulate that orders must 
be filled with stock covered by a certificate of 
the Institute. The adoption of this plan would 
enable the Institute to show direct returns 
from advertising. Such a plan, however, would 
necessitate the handling of complaints when 
they occur and would mean some additional 
expense in the operation of the Institute. 

A recent survey for ascertaining the proba- 
ble life of mills in the southern and Appala- 
chian territories made by the Institufé brought 
replies from 557 mills with an annual produc- 
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tion of around 4,913,000,000; 41 of these mills, 
with a production of 355,000,000 feet will sus- 
pend operations this year; 48, with production 
of 378,000,000 feet expect to cut out in 1930; 
52, with production of 333,000,000 feet wil! 
cease operating in 1931; 46, with production 
of 354,000,000 feet will cut out in 1932; 23, 
with production of 148,000,000 feet have five 


Summary of Survey Showing Net Gain or Loss of Operating Units and Production in 
Each State 


(Eastern and Southern Territories) 
Jan. 1, 1924 to Jan. 1, 1929 











Discontinued New Mills Loss Gain 
No. Production No. Pro duction No. Production No. Production 
States Mills Million Ft. Mills Million Ft. Mills Million Ft. Mills Million Ft. 
Alabama ....... 8 37 16 80 aot “* 8 43 
ATEORERS «2 ci000 23 200 9 94 14 106 as es 
J ree 2 8 11 66 “ae ay 9 58 
Gente vccsevires 4 28 7 38 ae = 3 10 
MG. le wsees 1 6 re ~~ 1 6 ne os 
Kentucky ....... 3 20 1 8 2 12 bu 
Louisiana ....... 37 262 21 206 16 56 oe 
Mississippi ...... 23 193 15 116 & 77 ee 
EE a vAseves 5 56 ‘is e- 5 56 ob 
No. Carolina..... 6 68 3 20 3 48 es 
CN bc etaveee ee 1 8 aa ae 1 8 e. 
ORISDOME: 006008 ‘Gh ee 1 6 os wn 1 6 
So. Carolina..... 5 24 10 82 aa i 5 58 
Tennessee ....... 16 160 8 56 Ss 104 ee +s 
i) eee a me 4 25 a re 4 25 
TR ececic ah x 81 3 31 5 50 a 
West Virginia... 26 231 16 121 10 110 
WE earkaee 168 1382 125 949 73 633 30 200 
Recapitulation years’ cut in sight. Of the 557 mills, only 
No. Production 347, with a production of 3,345,000,000 feet, 
Mills Million Ft. have sufficient timber in sight to take care of 
Discontinued ........++--.- 168 1,382 their operations for a period exceeding five 
a Ree ess 125 949 : fi h ia. are represent- 
ae Re Ree a 43 433 years. These figures, he said, are repre: 


Based on 


mills cutting 3,000,000 feet or over 
annually, 


ative, and fairly well indicate a natural de- 
cline from now on. The result of this survey 





are shown in the table 
on the preceding page. 
Research in Reforesta- 
tion Necessary 
Owing to the situa- 
tion thus developed with 
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regard to hardwood tim- 
ber supply, Mr. Town- 
shend said, it would appear that a subject of 
material interest to the hardwood industry at 
this time is reforestation. The problem of 
disposing of cut-over lands under present 
practices is one of a serious ‘nature. All or 
this property can not be placed in cultivation 
profitably. Large areas are suited only for 
timber growth. In 1920 it was estimated that 
the stand of hardwood timber in the United 
States was 459,000,000,000 feet. While this 
seems to indicate a supply for many genera- 
tions yet to come, and is ample, provided the 
proper efforts are made along conservation 
lines, inasmuch as the rate of annual growth 
is estimated at 5,100,000,000 feet, yet it is 
necessary to look into the future. With a 
country growing at the rate of 2,000,000 people 
annually, even though the per capita consump- 
tion may remain stationary, the demand will 
increase year by year at a rate nearly 2 per- 
cent as the standards of living improve. 
Therefore lumbermen will be derelict in their 
duty to the public unless they endeavor to 
obtain a greater percentage of usable material 
from the standing timber. Studies should be 
conducted covering forest, manufacturing and 
merchandising practices. 

In concluding his report Mr. Townshend ex- 
pressed regret that W. M. Ritter had declined 
to consider continuing as president of the In- 
stitute for the next year. To him, he said, 
more than to any other single person credit 
for the outstanding accomplishments of the 
organization is due. He said that the board 
of directors and officers have worked together 
harmoniously and every person in the employ 
of the Institute had given of his best efforts 
with a singleness of purpose to promote the 
best interests of the Institute. 


Special appreciation was voiced for the work 
during 1928 by George W. Allport, of Kansas 
City, and Arthur Bruce, of Memphis. 

Following Mr. Townshend’s report, C. C. 
Sheppard, Clarks, La., asked what percentage 
of the mills were actively supporting the work 
of the oak and gum bureaus. His point was 
explained as a desire to urge that the mills 
get behind the bureaus’ work so not to let a 
small group do all the supporting. In answer 
it was stated that the directors had taken the 
matter up and urged that a fee of 10 cents 
a thousand be assessed at shipment to take 
care of the financing. Mr. Murray declared 
that the bureaus should be put over and the 
institute go further into trade promotion work. 

sen. S. Woodhead, of Beaumont, Tex., pres- 
ident of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, next spoke briefly, bring- 
ing a greeting from his own organization, and 
referring to the separate fields of distribution 
and manufacture. He pointed out that it is 
a good one-man job to manufacture properly 
and another good man’s job to get distribu- 
tion,~stating that the hardwood trades have a 
good conception of the wholesalers’ job. The 
wholesalers and manufacturers should unite 
in combatting substitutes, particularly where 
they are not legitimate, declared the speaker. 

Speaks of Conservation Program 

Arthur Bruce, chairman of the conservation 
program committee, next spoke regarding this 
itiportant work. He pointed to the Memphis 
meeting in January, 1928, and the work done 
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since, with the favorable results. The funda- 
mental principle of the entire program is that 
there can be no individual profit when there 
is no collective profit, he declared. In this 
regard, he declared, the Hoover program of 
standardization is a menace to any industry 
that can’t in a measure regulate itself. To 
standardize a product (which practically every 
industry is doing) only the matter of price 
remains to differentiate, he asserted, and manu- 
facturers can swamp one another. If the in- 
dustry can’t regulate itself, he declared, the 
manufacturers had better go back to the old 
individual standards of product. 

In this respect Mr. Bruce indicated that 
since the standardization of the hardwood lum- 
ber product had been effected ahead of the 
Hoover program the only avenue to use was 
that leading onward to self regulation. As a 
result of the establishment of accepted stan- 
dards, Mr. Bruce declared, the buyer of today 
is less impressed by talk of quality, it being 
inferred that quality is taken more as a matter 
of expectancy. 

The fundamental evil in industry today, de- 
clared Mr. Bruce, is to produce more than 
the public wants. Two treatments for in- 
dustry are open, he asserted, one being the 
adjustment of production to consumption needs 
and the other the bringing of consumption up 
to production capacity. The first treatment, 
he pointed out, results from furnishing pro- 
ducers with reliable and accurate statistics 
so that the manufacturers can act with en- 
lightened judgment. The other treatment 
comes from research to determine just what 
qualities the product has; and then sales pro- 
motion. Since lumber is manufactured for 
months in advance of sale the absence of re- 
liable data in the past had made the matter of 
gaging production to requirements a question 
of guesswork on the part of individual manu- 
facturers. 

Increased effectiveness in the conservation 
program can be anticipated for 1929, said Mr. 
Bruce, as it will soon be possible to supplement 
the information already being gathered with 
forecasts of requirements. 


Need for Research 

Mr. Bruce referred further to the need of 
research to maintain the industry on a com- 
petitive basis with other industries armed with 
facts. He also referred to the necessity of 
taking up the study of reforestation of hard- 
woods as an essential part of the conservation 
program, which is a factor of importance 
since re-cutting of hardwood lands will be 
anticipated. Lumbermen have not been in- 
terested in the past in this phase because no 
profit in reforestation had been seen by them, 
he declared, but conditions have changed. The 
entire basis of the industry, said Mr. Bruce, 
can be based on three Biblical admonitions: 
“Do unto others,” etc., “Give and you shall 
receive,” and “Thou shalt not steal.” These 
were interpreted as “taking less in production 
in proportion with requirements, co- operating 
with other manufacturers in furnishing statis- 
tics for the industry, and not trying to take 
a greater proportion of available business than 
is normally due.” 

John M. Gibbs, in charge of the trade pro- 
motion work of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, next spoke on the ne- 
cessity of putting up a united front against 
substitutes for lumber. He urged the manu- 
facturers to get together saying, “Let’s quit 
letting the other fellow back us up against 
the wall but get out and force the fight to 
hold our own and more.” 


FRIDAY SESSION 

Election of officers, adoption of a sales code 
based on decisions of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and the changing of the basis for pay- 
ment of dues to the board feet in shipments for 
the month instead of log scale on production 
featured the second and closing day’s session. 
The meeting was given over principally to the 
reading of reports, adoption of resolutions and 
the naming of the officers. The new officers are: 

President—W. BE. Delaney, Kentucky Lum- 
ber Co., Columbia, Miss. 


First vice president—B. B. Burns, Cc. L. 
Ritter Lumber Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

Second vice president—George H. Hender- 
son, Angelina Hardwood Co., Kelty, Tex. 

Treasurer — Curtis Dewey, Chapman & 
Dewey Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Directors (for three years)—J. W. Mayhew, 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
J. W. McClure, Bellgrade Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; E. B. Norman Co., Louisville, Ky.; 
C.. Arthur Bruce, E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; Max D. Miller, Miller Lumber Co., 
Marianna, Ark.; J. B. Edwards, Hillyer Deutsch 
Edwards (Inc.), Oakdale, La.; C. F. Anderson, 
Anderson Lumber Co., Marion, 8. C. For two- 
year—P. P. Joyes, W. P. Brown & Sons Lum- 
ber Co., Louisville, Ky.; C. W. Boyd, Virginia 
Hardwood Co., Tazewell, Va., and Fred Brin- 
gardner, Oakland Lumber Co., Orgas, W. Va. 
For one year—W. T. Murray, Tremont Lumber 
Co., Rochelle, La., and H. C. Fowler, Case- 
Fowler Lumber Co., Macon, Ga. 


‘The session opened with the reading of the 
report of the treasurer, James E. Stark, jr. It 
referred to the increased scope of the work under 
the conservation program, which had called for 
enlarged expenses during the initial period. 
These expenses, it was stated, were reduced after 
the work was organized and will remain at the 
lower figure during 1929. It was also shown 
that the organization is run on a strict budget, 
with each month’s expense estimate going to the 
president for approval. During 1928 the ex- 
penses were kept within the budgeted amounts, 
but the receipts were not up to expectations, and 
a deficit for the year resulted, though a balance 
still remains in the surplus. 


Discussion of Sales Code 


Discussion of the sales code next followed 
with the reading of the report of Chairman M 
B. Cooper on this matter, the report consisting 
of definitions of unethical trade practices as out- 
lined in decisions of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. It was recommended that these defini- 
tions be adopted as an addition to the sales code 
already established, the entire code being then 
submitted to the commission by the institute for 
approval. The recommendation was accepted 
through a motion carried unanimously. [The 
trade practices outlined as unethical appear on 
the front page and page 55 of this issue— 
Eprror. ] 

Report of Conservation Committee 

The hardwood manufacturers next turned to 
conservation and Chairman C. Arthur Bruce 
presented the committee report. Mr. Bruce, 
before presenting his report, first spoke briefly. 
urging the manufacturers to support the oak 
and gum bureaus. His report follows: 

The committee is of the opinion that the 
hardwood industry today is on a better busi- 
ness foundation than ever before. Within a 
period of twelve months its position has 
changed from one of hazardous speculation te 
commercial stability, for the reason that data 
covering all influential factors have been 
assembled and disseminated with regularity. 
With this important information available, 
the producer of lumber is able to make an 
analysis of the situation current, and antici- 
pate with a reasonable degree of accuracy 
the demands of the immediate future. 

A review of the stock situation would in- 
dicate that a supply sufficient in quantity and 
variety to provide for the requirements of 
woodworking industries for a _ reasonable 
length of time is available. Therefore, the 
committee earnestly recommends that all hard- 
wood producers place in practice the policy 
of adjusting the individual operations so as 
not to disturb the present equilibrium. A 
record of performance of the industry as a 
whole, as well as of individual concerns, is 
distributed weekly. The committee earnestly 
urges that each operation use this report as 
a guide. 

Manifestly, if all operators will observe this 
recommendation, the burden, if any, will be 
equitably distributed; the consumer will be 
adequately served, business will be stabilized 
and all concerned will benefit. 

In keeping’ with this principle, our first 
recommendation is that the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute be directed by its mem- 
bers in convention assembled to continue the 
service it is now giving its statistical publica- 
tions, and to make an aggressive effort during 


the present year to obtain the co-operation 
in this activity of all engaged in the mann. 
facture of hardwood lumber. 

The committee is firmly of the opinion that 
the hardwood industry will be able to main- 
tain the present demand and bring about an 
increase in the use of hardwoods in the near 
future, if means are provided for direct ap- 
peals being made to the ultimate user. 

We therefore, respectfully urge that mem- 
bers of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti-” 
tute, in convention assembled, direct that steps 
be taken at once to enlarge its programs cover- 
ing species advertising in collaboration with 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion trade extension in promoting the genera] 
use of hardwoods. 

The committee further recommends that 
every member of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute, subscribe 10 cents a thousand on the 
oak and gum shipments to be used for adver- 
tising and trade promotion for these woods. 

Our third recommendation is that studies 
be conducted for the purpose of determining 
rate of annual growth of the various species 
in different sections of the producing territory. 
These studies are to be further supplemented 
by investigations of forest, manufacturing and 
marketing practices. It is believed that by 
determining the rate of annual growth and 
checking up on log yields from different di- 
ameter logs, it will be possible to submit data 
in proof of the theory that through the prac- 
tice of selective logging, reproduction of cut- 
over lands will be sufficiently rapid to per- 
petuate the hardwood timber stand. The 
thought is that by showing the value of cit- 
over lands under the present practice, if only 
the profit producing logs are taken from the 
woods, it will be possible to bring about modi- 
fications of the tax laws on timber lands. It 
is believed that these facts will place the 
industry in a position to have severance taxes 
substituted for annual. And, if this can be 
accomplished, it is reasonable to believe that 
cut-over lands will prove to be an investment 
which will be attractive to the general public. 

To provide the necessary scientific back- 
ground for commercial studies of this kind to 
be conducted by the industry itself, the com- 
mittee further recommends that steps be 
taken to urge upon the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives that appropri- 
ations be made at the earliest possible moment, 
providing sufficient funds to initiate and carry 
on a complete and adequate program of forest 
research dealing with the technical forestry 
problems of the lowland hardwood forests of 
the lower Mississippi Valley and Gulf coast 
regions. Such research work should be car- 
ried on under the provisions of the McSweeney- 
McNary Forest Research Act and should in- 
clude, (1) a survey of virgin and _ second 
growth hardwood resources under Section 9 
of the act, and (2) studies of growth and 
yield and proper methods of cutting and man- 
agement under Section 2 of the act, to be 
conducted either by the Southern Forest Ex- 
periment Station at New Orleans, or by a new, 
hardwood forest experiment station to be es- 
tablished by the Forest Service at some suit- 
able location for this specific purpose. 

.The committee, therefore, recommends that 
the members of the Hardwood Manaufacturers’ 
Institute, in convention assembled, authorize 
studies being conducted covering forest and 
manufacturing practices for the purpose of 
developing data upon which a plan may be 
built to perpetuate the hardwood timber 
supply, and to attempt to secure the co-opera- 
tive assistance of the Federal Government and 
other agencies in the work. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The report of the conservation program com- 
mittee was accepted without dissent by the man- 
ufacturers and the committee on resolutions 
next called upon to report. Resolutions sub- 
mitted, all of which were adopted, included : 

Changing of membership assessments against 
the hardwood mills to apply on monthly ship- 
ments on the basis of board measurement instead 
of on log scale production as fomerly. It was 
understood, and incorporated in the resolution, 
that the board measure assessments would be 
reduced to an inch basis on boards of less than 
inch thickness so as not to penalize those making 
thin stock. The change from log scale to board 
measure was referred to in the discussion as 
effecting a slight increase in membership dues. 

Approving the use of the certificate car ship- 
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ments recently adopted by the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 
Under this method the shipper places the cer- 
tificate showing the amount and grade of the 
shipment inside of the car before sealing, the 
envelope to be delivered to the proper buyer- 
official immediately upon breaking the car seals. 
The use of this method of shipment as com- 
pared to the grade- and trade-marking of each 
individual was stressed as purely optional. 

Authorizing the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute to furnish data’and assist in any con- 
templated project looking toward mergers within 
the industry as in keeping with the times. 

Other resolutions adopted included one of ap- 
preciation for retiring President Ritter, the lum- 
ber trade press, the Southwestern Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Club and local manufacturers ; 
also one thanking E. C. Atkins & Co., saw manu- 
facturers, for the badges furnished. 

The election of officers was next effected, the 
report of the nominating committee being 
adopted without opposition. 

President-elect Delaney was called to the chair 
and in a few words pledged himself to the work 
of the organization for the coming year. Mr. 
Delaney asserted, in part, that the time is at 
hand for every manufacturer to know his costs 
of production and logging, declaring that he 
wished every one knew his costs. “I’m not 


arbitration under some of the prevailing codes 
should be agreed upon, as at all times prefer- 
able to litigation with its costly handicaps and 
delays. 


Rute XIII.—Adherence to Published Prices 


It is agreed that the members of the hard- 
wood industry, while maintaining absolute 
freedom in the issuance of price schedules 
from time to time, in conformity with the 
established trade practices, do adopt as a car- 
dinal principle that there shall be no discrimi- 


Lumbermen’s 


Reviews Hoo-Hoo Club Activities 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 4—At the annual meet- 
ing of the St. Louis Hoo-Hoo Club, at which 
W. J. Yardley, of the Sabine Lumber Co., was 
elected president, as reported in last week’s is- 
sue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, an interest- 
ing review of the activities of the club was 
presented by Secretary Lease. Among these 
activities were: 

The compilation of a list of more than 2,000 
wood-using industries in St: Louis, which list 
is being used by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Southern Pine 




















This display of the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., Hermansville, Mich., at the Northwestern 

Lumbermen’s Association annual convention held in Minneapolis, Jan. 15 to 17, attracted much 

attention. It featured beautifully finished and mounted samples of the IXL brand of maple, 

birch and beech flooring, and other products of the company, including Colonial, Spanish and 
English random widths plank flooring 





afraid of a competitor who knows his costs,” 
he said. Mr. Delaney drew applause when he 


_ declared he would like to see the industry as 


a whole adopt the 55-hour week. 

George Henderson, vice president-elect, 
also spoke briefly. Mr. Henderson was re-elected 
president of the Southwestern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club during the week, and his selec- 
tion as an officer of the institute brought much 
favorable comment. 


Hardwood Trade Practices 


[Continued From Front Page] 
Rute XII—Arbitration 


The industry hereby records its approval of 
the practice of handling disputes in a fair 
and reasonable manner, coupled with a spirit 
of moderation and good will, and every effort 
should be made by the disputants themselves 
to arrive at an agreement. If unable to do so, 


Association to promote the further use of 
wood. 

Co-operation with the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, and L. R. Putman, director of trade 
extension, in working with architects, con- 
tractors, real estate men, building and loan 
associations and city officials to promote the 
use of wood in construction. 

Working with field men of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which 
will be extended during 1929 to the employ- 
ment of a field agent who will devote half 
of his time in St. Louis territory. 

Co-operation with the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce and the Industrial Club of St. 
Louis in endeavoring to locate woodworking 
industries in St. Louis. 

The combating of misstatements about 
forestry and forest products, which have ap- 
peared in the St. Louis newspapers, and the 
securing of desirable publicity. 

The issuance of a miniature newspaper, 
Fagots, which is being distributed twice a 
month to members of the club and to archi- 
tects, contractors and others, 


nation as between purchasers of like amount 
and conditions in the same territory, and that 
where published prices are issued by any mem- 
ber, same shall set forth plainly the price and 
terms and conditions, and that such published 
prices shall truly represent the sales price in 
all cases where the goods sold and the quan- 
tities and conditions and terms are set forth 
in*the consignor’s current price schedule, and 
any deviation from the principle expressed 
herein shall be deemed an unfair trade prac- 
tice. . 


Club Activities 


The organization of an 8-team bowling 
league under the direction of Larry Oeth, 
which has brought the men in the industry 
into closer contact and promoted good fellow- 
ship. Under the direction of Ciaude Dann, 
director in charge of sports, a baseball league 
will be started this summer. 


Express Esteem For Club Leader 


LANSING, Micu., Feb. 4.—At the January 
meeting of the Lansing Hoo-Hoo Club, held at 
the Hotel Kerns, Vice President Frank Bene- 
dict presiding, resolutions were passed attesting 
the esteem in which George H. Shepard, of the 
Rose-Shepard Lumber Co., Dimondale, Mich., 
is held. Dimondale is located only a few miles 
from Lansing. Mr. Shepard, who is president 
of the club, being unable to attend the meeting 
on account of illness, from which he has since 
recovered, the following resolution was passed: 

Whereas our president, George Shepard, 
through his many years of faithful service in 
Hoo-Hoo, has contributed in so large a de- 
gree to the success of Club No. 17; and, 
whereas, through his splendid example of loyal 
friendship and service he has won his way 
into the hearts of each member of this club; 
and, whereas, his necessary absence from our 
midst has been keenly felt by each one of us 

Therefore, be it resolved that we, the mem- 
bers of Hoo-Hoo Club No. 17, do hereby ex- 
press our great appreciation of his service to 
our club, of his inspiring personal example 
to us, and our sincerest hopes that he soon 
may be able to resume his place among us. 


Nylta Club Elects Officers 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New York, Feb. 6.—The board of governors 
of the Nylta Club last night elected the follow- 
ing officers : 

President—Temple Tweedy. 

First vice president—James E. Thornton, jr. 

Second vice president-—Conrad N. Pitcher. 

Treasurer—Joseph E. Masterson. 

Secretary—Herbert B. Coho. 


The meeting at the National Republican Club 
found a full quota of board members present. 
Mr. Tweedy is a charter member of the club. 


Birmingham Wholesalers Elect 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 4.—At the recent 
annual meeting of the Wholesale Lumbermen’s 
Club of Birmingham, officers were elected as 
follows : 

President—J. R. Oden. 

Vice president—Murray Griffith. 

Secretary-treasurer—C. N. Huggins (re- 
elected). 

This club is an organization of leading 
wholesale lumber dealers of Birmingham who 
have been in the trade for many years and have 
well established reputations for fair dealing 
with both the manufacturers and retailers. The 
club contemplates during the ensuing year a 
close study of the situation and the needs of 
both producers and retailers of timber prod- 
ucts, based on a sincere desire to co-operate 
with all branches of the trade in advancing the 
common interests of all. 

The club maintains a credit organization for 
the exchange of information and for working 
out plans for tiding over temporarily embar- 
rassed customers, 
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Canadian Lumbermen Consider Merchandising 


Uniform Grading of White Pine, Advertising and Trade Promotion Among 
Important Subjects Discussed at Twenty-first Annual 


MonTREAL, Que., Feb. 4.—Judging from the 
constructive program carried out at the twenty- 
first annual meeting of the Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association, held here Jan. 29, 30 and 31, 
at the Windsor Hotel, the importance of the 
discussions in general and the air of determina- 
tion to do “something about it” for the lumber 
trade in the future, this convention should go 
down in the annals of lumbermen’s get-togethers 
as an epochal one. 

While the convention was rather slow in get- 
ting under way on Tuesday morning, the bulk 
of the members had registered as early as 11 
o'clock. The three group meeting rooms, hav- 
ing been previously assigned, were occupied by 
their respective members, busy sessions being 
in progress before the luncheon hour. 

Chairmen of the various groups were as 
follows: White Pine—James L. Crane; Hard- 
wood—Rufus E. Dickie, Canadian Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), Stewiacke, N. S.; Spruce—William E. 
Golding, of George McKean & Co., Ltd., St. 
John, N. B. 

Each of these groups had a regular program 
scheduled which was followed rather closely. 
Among the important subjects discussed by the 
white pine group were those having to do with 
the uniform grading of white pine; the adver- 
tising program; loose terms and credit given 
by wholesalers to retailers; and the retailers’ 
interest in manufacture and grading of white 
pine lumber. 

The hardwood group had divided its program 
into two major subjects, logging and manufac- 
ture, and under these headings a number of 
important questions were brought up and dis- 
cussed. Here also the question of loose terms 
and credit made by wholesalers to retailers 
came up for considerable discussion. 

The spruce group discussed first, “How to 
Meet the Competition of the West Coast Stock ?” 
This was followed by opinions of various mem- 
bers of the group on how the grading rules for 
eastern Canada rough merchantable spruce lum- 
ber had been working out since their adoption 
a year ago. The question of even lengths and 
widths also came up, as did that of loose terms 
and credit. This latter subject had been dis- 
cussed by both of the other groups. 

All three groups listened to Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager National Lumber Manu fac- 
turers’ Association, Washington, D. C., tell of 
the progress of the lumber trade extension cam- 
paign in the United States, the import of his 
message being to urge the Canadian lumbermen 
to join in this movement. 

The Tuesday afternoon session of the con- 
vention was devoted to further discussions and 
recommendations in the group meetings. The 
directors’ dinner and meeting took place Tues- 
day evening. 


GENERAL SESSION 


The general session of the convention was 
called to order Wednesday morning by the 
chairman, E. R. Bremner, of W. C. Edwards 
& Co., Ottawa, first vice president of the as- 
sociation. 

The address of the president, Brig.-Gen. J. B. 
White, of Montreal, was one full of hope for 
the future and of wise counsel for the industry 
as a whole. 

President White stated that conditions in the 
lumber industry were not as prosperous as 
other industries but that they were better than 
they had been for some years. Curtailment of 
production in eastern Canada, he said, and in- 
crease in consumption in the western Provinces 
served to bring about a reduction in the quantity 
of Canadian West Coast lumber finding its way 
to eastern markets. While there had been no 
material improvement in price, with the excep- 





tion of spruce and the lower grades of white 
pine, President White was of the opinion that 
the market generally in both Canada and the 
United States has improved and will continue 
to do so. 

President White cited merchandising as prob- 
ably the most important factor today in con- 
ducting a profitable business. He declared that 
lumbermen should strive to ascertain what their 
customers require and to manufacture a prod- 
uct suitable to the changing conditions. 

The president spoke of promoting the trade 
extension campaign and declared it a matter 
of vital importance to the industry and one 
which demanded most serious thought by asso- 
ciation members. 


Report of the Secretary 


At the conclusion of the president’s address, 
Secretary R. L. Sargant, of Ottawa, Ont., read 
his annual report in 

which he said _ that 
’ while membership was 

not as great in num- 
bers as it was several 
years ago there are a 
number of manufac- 











E. R. BREMNER, 
Ottawa, Ont.; 
Elected President 


turers and wholesal- 
ers in eastern Canada 
who should join the 
organization and G. P. BURCHILL, 
members are urged to south Nelson, B. C.; 
do all in their power Vies Sestient 

to bring them in as ; 
members. 

Secretary Sargant touched upon the associa- 
tion’s voluntary plan of arbitration which had 
been working out very satisfactorily since its 
adoption and also called attention to the collec- 
tion and credit department of the organization, 
which had done a lot of| good work. 

Secretary Sargant said his office had obtained 
expressions of opinions from those interested 
in the production and marketing of spruce, 
which tended to show that the grading rule for 
eastern Canada rough merchantable had been 
working satisfactorily and it was hoped that 
the spruce group would go still further and 
produce a full set of grading rules for spruce 
lumber and possibly lath. 

Following the report of R. G. Cameron, of 
Ottawa, Ont., as honorary treasurer, the trans- 
portation department gave a resume of what it 
had been doing during the last year in regard 
to checking freight bills, handling overcharge 
claims, conducting investigations for members 
and arranging new rates. 

Before the forenoon session adjourned for 
lunch A. D. Huff, traffic manager, Canadian 
International Paper Co., gave an interesting 
address on “Rates on Lumber to Central 





Freight Association Territory.” Mr. Huff was 
followed with a talk by A. E. Clark, of Ed- 
ward Clark & Sons (Ltd.), Toronto. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


On convening at 2 o’clock Wednesday after- 
noon the reports of the chairmen of the several 
group meetings were heard. 

In reporting for the white pine group Chair- 
man J. L. Crane declared that the most out- 
standing result of the work of the white pine 
bureau during the year was the elimination of 
the atmosphere of mutual suspicion and secrecy 
among manufacturers which was very prevalent 
in the past and which greatly retarded any 
efforts at co-operation. 

The first important step was to standardize 
the grades, establish rules and appoint an in- 
spector to see that the mills were producing 
lumber that was strictly up to these established 
grades. The results of this inspection have 
been apparent in the settlement of claims on 
account of off-grade shipments, large numbers 
reporting that with very few exceptions they 
have found their customers willing to accept 
the verdict of the white pine bureau inspector 
as to the grades. 

Mr. Crane’s report then referred to the 
bureau’s advertising which had been aimed par- 
ticularly at architects and dealers but will in 
the future be directed straight at the consumer, 
with definite knowledge that if consumer de- 
mand develops it will be transmitted by the 
manufacturer back to the retailer. 


Report of Hardwood Group 


From the hardwood group came the general 
admission that conditions in the trade were 
unsatisfactory. In answering the criticism that 
Quebec manufacturers pay $48 a thousand feet 
for lumber placed on cars as against $32 from 
Wisconsin and upper Michigan manufacturers, 
it was pointed out that Quebec logs produced 
larger percentages of upper grades than those 
obtained in the States mentioned. Differences 
in prices for the run of logs in Quebec Prov- 
ince and the States were also given to show 
that, after all, the situation was about equalized. 

It was advocated from the group discussion 
that woods-foremen and millmen should have 
a better understanding of grading and _ that 
wholesalers should become better acquainted 
with their millmen. Needs were expressed for 
slight modifications in the grading rules to place 
FAS on a better cutting basis, based on the 
surface measure of the piece, and a resolution 
to this effect was moved and carried. 


Spruce Men Discuss Competition 
The report of the spruce group discussed the 
growing competition of West Coast stock from 
many angles, the emphasis being that West 
Coast manufacturers by co-operation could raise 


their prices to advantage to themselves and to. 


that of the eastern seaboard. Reference was 
made to the transit situation around New York 
City and Boston, recommendation being made 
that the matter be given further consideration. 


The Trade Extension Movement 

Wilson Compton, secretary-manager, National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., speaking on the lumber trade ex- 
tension and promotion movement, both in the 
United States and Canada, said that there were 
two specific troubles in the industry. First, the 
mills can make too much lumber and make it 
easily; and in the second place, the comsump- 
tion is declining every year. In the last fifteen 
years, said the speaker, uses for lumber had 
declined by one-third. The remedy for this 
startling decrease in consumption is to increase 
the demand for lumber by active promotion 
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work in the trade, thus meeting the increased 
competition of such substitutes as steel, brick, 
cement, fiber board and clay products of other 
industries, an estimated expenditure for which 
js approximately $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 an- 
nually. 

Mr. Compton suggested that at least $50,000 
a year be spent on extension work in the Cana- 
dian markets; $20,000 to be allotted to field 
promotion, $15,000 in direct advertising by 
means of pamphlets, circulars etc., and the rest 
in public displays appropriate to the ends de- 
sired. 

Association Executives Give Views 

Preceding Mr. Compton, very able and enter- 
taining addresses were made by E. L. Carpen- 
ter, president of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Minneapolis, Minn., and 
W. W. Schupner, secretary-directing manager 
of the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, New York City. 

Excellent remarks were added to the after- 
noon’s session by L. W. Halliday, president of 
the Quebec Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
who, speaking from the retailer’s viewpoint, 
fully justified the wisdom of the convention 
having, for the first time, the views and aspira- 
tions of this branch of the industry before it 
in its problems for consideration. J. L. Naylor, 
president of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, told of the embarrassments and 
difficulties with which the retailer is faced 
through necessity in handling both lumber and 
its substitutes. Mr. Naylor was followed by 
F. B. VanDusen, of Brockville, and J. R. Bon- 
homme, of Montreal, both of whom added 
much in the way of information from the re- 
tailer’s point of view. 


Resolution on Trade Promotion 


A. C. Manbert, Toronto, Ont., speaking for 
the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, dis- 
cussed the proposed trade extension movement 
and the opportunity in Canada for such work, 
emphasizing in the course of his remarks that 
both wholesalers and manufacturers of lumber 
in Canada should at once seize the opportunity 
to promote such sales promotion activities. At 
the close of his address he offered a resolution 
on the subject which in substance declared— 
that it is the sense of this convention that 
this association be forthwith committed to 
this activity and that the incoming directors 
be instructed to appoint a ways and means 
committee with full power to give direcnon 
to this matter, of such number and composi- 
tion as it may decide, representing manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers fully to ap- 
praise the matters of organization, personnel 
and finances necessary to a successful conduct 
of this undertaking; to interest and co-operate 
with the various wholesale, retail and other 
woodworking, consuming and distributing as- 
sociations of lumber in action in and support 
of this movement, and generally to give effect 
to its findings and conclusions as it may de- 
cide. Further, that this convention and the 
members of the association pledge itself and 
themselves to full and wholehearted support 
of such program as the directors and officers 
of this association may in their wisdom decide 
is expedient and proper to realize the purpose 
of this resolution and to accomplish an ac- 
tivity that shall have supreme value to and 
be worthy of the total producing, distributing 
and consuming lumber interests of Canada. 

Before the afternoon session came to a close 
T. A. McElhanney, superintendent, Dominion 
Government Forest Products Laboratories, Ot- 
tawa, delivered an interesting paper on the 
research work now being undertaken by the 
Government and the systematic study of forest 
products—their conservation, utilization and the 
uses for waste arising therefrom—that is being 
conducted at the University of British Colum- 
bia, McGill University, Montreal, and in the 
Forest Products Laboratories at Ottawa. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


Thursday morning’s session was enlivened by 
addresses and remarks on the lumber industry 
in general, transportation matters, export 
figures and the difficulties of present-day manu- 
facturers. The retailer’s position and views 
were again brought to the fore as well as those 


of the wholesaler and manufacturer, those 
speaking being as follows: George W. Grier, 
Montreal; J. Percy Burchill, South Nelson, 
N. B.; William Russell, James Richardson Co. 
(Ltd.), Matane, P. Q.; A. B. Gordon, Toronto; 
G. S. Bock, Montreal; A. E. Clark, Toronto; 
J. L. Naylor, J. R. Bonhomme, L. W. Halliday 
and others. 
Resolution Adopted 

During the course of the morning session a 
resolution offered by Rufus E. Dickie, Cana- 
dian Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Stewiacke, N. S., was 
adopted as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the unanimous sense of 
the hardwood section of the Canadian Lum- 
bermen’s Association that hardwood grading 
rules should be modified to place F.A.S. and 
the common grades entirely on a cutting basis, 
and that the number of cuttings be based on 
the surface measure of the piece; and further 
that appreciation for the efforts of the rules 
committee of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association to make hardwood grading more 
consistent and practical is hereby expressed 
and that it is urged to continue its efforts to 
obtain such objects. 

Owing to the length of the morning session, 
a few matters on the agenda were taken up at 
the Thursday afternoon session. The meeting, 
on being brought to order by the chairman, was 
again addressed in a few words of congratula- 
tion by E. L. Carpen- 
ter, of Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

L. S. Beale, of the 
National H ar dwood 
Lumber A ss ociation, 
of Chicago, extended 








R. L. SARGANT, 
Ottawa, Ont.; 
Secretary 


his greetings to the 
assembly, as did J. L. 





Macfarlane, Toronto, 
J. L. CRANE, ex-president of the 
Bridgeburg, Ont.; Wholesale Lumber 
; 2 Dealers’ Association 
Elected a Director . 
: on behalf of whole- 

salers. 


The report of the resolutions committee was 
read by G. Percy Burchill and passed unani- 
mously. 


Election of Directors and Officers 


The report of the election of directors was 
then read by Secretary Sargant, the new direc- 
tors being as follows: 


W. M. Ross, J. R. Booth (Ltd.), Ottawa; 
W. R. Beatty, Laurantide Ottawa Co., Pem- 
broke; J. L. Crane, Hope Lumber Co., Bridge- 
burg, Ont.; A. H, Campbell, Campbell-Mac- 
Laurin Lumber Co., Montreal; J. S. Bock, 
Eagle Lumber Co., Montreal; W. E. Golding, 
George McKean & Co. (Ltd.), St. John, N. B., 
and Rufus E, Dickie, Canadian Lumber Co., 
Stewiacke, N. S. 


Following the conclusion of business sessions 
of the convention the directors met and chose 
officers as follows: 

President—E. R. Bremner, W. G. Edwards 
& Co., Ottawa, Ont. 

First vice president—G. Percy Burchill, South 
Nelson, N. B. 


Second vice president—A. C. 
ronto, Ont. 


Manbert, To- 





While Wednesday evening saw a most enjoy- 
able dance and supper in Windsor Hall, it re- 
mained for the annual banquet of the associa- 
tion at 7:45 p. m. in the Rose Room of the 
hotel to add a fitting climax to one of the 
most successful conventions that the associa- 
tion has yet held. The new president, E. R. 
Bremner, was in the chair, the speaker of the 
evening being the Rt. Hon. George P. Graham, 
LL.D., Privy Councillor, member of the Cana- 
dian Senate, and former chairman of the ad- 
visory board on tariff and taxation. 


Discusses Uniform Sales Act 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 4.—At the January 
meeting of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, J. Frederick Martin, sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, gave a highly informative talk in 
which he warned the lumbermen that all sales 
and other contracts for materials in excess 
of $500 should be confirmed. 

Mr. Martin had been invited by the members 
to clarify certain points in the unform sales 
act of 1915, which has been adopted by most 
States. Mr. Martin made it clear that his 
statements were general and that individual 
cases were to be judged on their own merits 
because so many factors enter into a case in 
law as to need individual interpretation. 


Any sale in excess of $500, Mr. Martin said, 
would not be enforcible as a contract in the 
absence of signature or confirmation or any 
other piece of writing from the buyer or in 
the absence of acceptance of delivery of part 
or all of the order. One of the many ex- 
ceptions, Mr. Martin said, would be in the 
case of any order for specially worked ma- 
terial—material that the seller had to make 
and which would not be readily salable in 
the course of his regular business. 


In. the event of destruction of part or all 
of an order or contract, Mr. Martin said, the 
contract is void if the seller had not at the 
time assumed the risk or ownership of the 
goods. In that connection, Mr. Martin said 
that a sale of goods f. o. b. mill, for example, 
would constitute passage of title to the seller 
as soon as the material is loaded on the cars 
because then the railroad is acting as the 
agent for the buyer. In the event of partial 
destruction of the material, Mr. Martin 
pointed out, the buyer may ask for delivery 
of the remaining portion. 


On the ticklish question of whether a buyer 
may refuse that part of a shipment which is 
not up to grade, Mr. Martin said the courts 
very likely would decide on the basis of cus- 
toms of the trade. In fact, he said, customs 
of the trade colors many a legal decision. Sim- 
ilarly, on the point of delivery of more or 
less than the order called for. On that point 
the law is specific; that the buyer may elect 
to refuse all or a portion of the materials. 
Yet, Mr. Martin pointed out, in the case of a 
carload shipment the courts would be forced 
to consider customs of the trade and also 
that carloads vary in size. 


Acceptance of delivery of goods does not 
take from the buyer the right to claim on 
the shipment if “within a reasonable time” 
he indicates that the material is not satisfac- 
tory. 


Redwood Siding Wins Favor 


CINCINNATI, On10, Feb. 4.—The first car of 
redwood Anzac siding to be sold on the Cin- 
cinnati market was delivered last week to the 
Sexton Mill & Lumber Co. by W. C. Steele & 
Co., local representatives of the Pacific Lumber 
Co. of Illinois. It was used on the Price Hill 
home of a Cincinnati contractor, and is appar- 
ently giving excellent satisfaction. The siding 
is 10-inch, grooved and dressed, of equal thick- 
ness throughout, and was sold in competition 
with cypress siding. The job is being shown to 
Cincinnati architects in the hope that they may 
be induced to specify more redwood siding of 
the same kind. 
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Western Canadian Retailers Go to thel( 


Discuss Merits of Plan Book and Approve Joint Trade Extension 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 2.—Ended Thursday 
night with a gala dinner dance and cabaret en- 
tertainment at the Hotel Vancouver, where all 
the business sessions were held, the thirty- 
eighth annual convention of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association (of Canada) passed 
into history as one of the best social gatherings 
in the annals of that body. 

This is the first time it has held a conven- 
tion in Vancouver, and naturally, most of the 
delegates spent much time visiting the lumber 
and shingle mills of the district. Finances of 
the organization were reported in good shape; 
the new plan book was thoroughly discussed ; 
the advertising and trade extension campaign 
conducted jointly by the retailers and the 
manufacturers was delved into and approved; 
the red cedar shingle mills announced through 
their spokesman that they expected to advertise 
to reach the people living in the Prairie Prov- 
inces this year; there was an endless round of 
entertainment of varying kinds provided; new 
friendships were formed and old ones strength- 
ened; the ladies of the party were royally 
entertained by the wives of Vancouver lum- 
bermen, and, even the canny Scotchmen.of the 
visiting party conceded that they were getting 
their money’s worth. 

W. E. Kirsch, of Moose Jaw, Sask., was 
elected president, and Fred W. Ritter was 
re-employed as secretary-treasurer by the new 
board of directors. 

Numerous speakers alluded to Aird Flavelle, 
of Thurston Flavelle (Ltd.), as the man who 
was responsible for the convention being held 
in Vancouver. They said he came back to 
their last meeting armed with an invitation 
from the lumbermen of British Columbia, and 
talked so convincingly of the balmy breezes, 
and other charms of Vancouver in the winter 
time, that they packed their golf clubs and 
came. 

Many of the delegates were five days en 
route, by train and boat, from their homes to 
this city, and when the distance traveled is con- 
sidered, and the number of delegates from the 
Prairies—a total of 263—it can be seen that 
a record was made by. this convention that 
will probably not be surpassed for many years. 

It was a vacation trip—a visit to some of 
the finest scenic sections of North America— 
a cordial reception by most hospitable people— 
and a worth while business school term, all in 
one. 

The slogan of the convention—“Don’t Slum- 
ber—Sell Lumber” is an expressive phrase and 
takes hold well. Secretary-Treasurer Fred W. 
Ritter says “the retailer who doesn’t sleep on 
his job can sell lumber, and other things, that 
mean profit in the till.” 

Regina lumbermen extended An invitation to 
hold the next convention in that city, and the 
invitation will be considered by the incoming 
directors. 


DIARY OF TRIP WEST 


But, to start at the beginning, the delegates 
from Winnipeg and east of there, boarded 
their Canadian National Railways special train 
in that city on Monday night, and, below is a 
diary record of the trip to Vancouver as set 
down by Fred W. Ritter. 

Jan. 21—Léft Winnipeg—228 lumbermen and 
lumberwomen in eight cars. 

Jan. 22—Arrive at Saskatoon and add three 
more cars filled with lusty lumbermen from 
Moose Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon and other cities. 
Arrive Edmonton and get three more carloads 
of lumbermen, making fourteen cars loaded 
with 263 delegates. The delegates from Cal- 
gary, Edmonton and other points in these 
three cars make “whoopee” and get acquainted 
quick. Fast workers! 








Jan, 23—Arrive at Jasper. Fine scenery, lots 
of snow, everybody now knows everybody, so 
we take a lot of kodak pictures. Scenery gets 
better all afternoon. Late into Prince George. 
Town well named—we get royal entertainment 
provided by northern British Columbia lum- 
ber manufacturers who put on concert and 
dance for us in their new 3-story Canadian 
Legion Club. Hospitality so fine we hate to 
leave, but finally do one hour after the sched- 
uled time. They’re princes—every man Jack 
of ’em., 

Jan. 24—Train stopped to rest awhile at 
Pacific—suits us, too, for we get off and play 
in the snow and take more pictures. Lots 
more scenery—beautiful Skeena River—ma- 
jestic Mt. Sir Robert, and Borden Glacier— 
over a mile wide. Everybody is enjoying his 
vacation trip. Arrive Prince Rupert. And 
here the lumbermen of the city and their Board 
of Trade are out to do us honor, and they 
know how! A vaudeville show at their new 
Capital Theater, six boxing bouts, and dancing, 
besides a fine lunch. Nice friendly folks in 
Rupert—real Canadians. 


Jan. 25—Got aboard steamship Prince Rupert 
early and left at 8 
a. m. Held a little 
friendly get-together 
meeting in the morn- 
ing and a directors’ 


meeting in the after- 
noon. 
mittee” 


Lots of “‘com- 
meetings 4ll 





R. G. ROBERTS 


Winnipeg, Man.; 
Retiring President 


over the ship. 
could hear 
laughing 
tened well. Man, how 
those boys can tell 
stories! 8 p. m.: We 
stage our own con- 
cert, and how! Mr. and 
Mrs. Morley Willoughby of Regina, manager 
and manager’s wife of the Beaver Lumber Co. 
yard at Regina displayed their high histrionic 
merit. Then George Bowker, of Ponoka, gave 
us some of his famous French-Canadian read- 
ings. And H. A. McMullen, the ventriloquist 
lumberman of Winnipeg, did his stuff splen- 
didly. Mr. and Mrs, “Sandy” McLeod, of Con- 
stance, put on a clever sketch entitled ‘““‘Wait- 
ing for the Train.” Oh yes, we had communt- 
ty singing. Les Dwelly, sales manager of 
Mountain Manufacturers Sales, sung two 
songs for us and then made us all sing. And 
it was a real pleasure. And then we danced 
until we arrived at Ocean Falls at 9:30 p. m. 
and we stopped only long enough to go through 
the paper mill there. 

Jan. 26—Morning brought a conference; 
afternoon brought bridge parties. Didn’t see 
any big fish in the ocean, but we found there 
were plenty of bridge sharks on the boat. 4 
p. m.: Arrive Powell River and go through 
the pulp and paper mill. It’s quite a sight— 
we're glad again that we came. 9 p. m.: Ar- 
rived Vancouver after a fine trip in fine 
weather—most of the time. Met at the sta- 
tion by an honest-to-goodness bagpipe band 
and our friends, the British Columbia lumber- 


You 
them 


W. E. KIRSCH, 
Moose Jaw, Sask.; 
Elected President 


if you lis-, 


men, who took us to our hotel and offered 
other evidences of their hospitality. 

Jan. 27—(Sunday) At Vancouver. Little 
snowy outside—makes us feel right at home. 
We go to church in the morning, and in the 
afternoon the local lumbermen come with cars 
and take us out on a sightseeing tour. Nice 
city, nice folks—too bad the vacation trip had 
to end, but tomorrow the convention starts 
and we’ve got to get down to lessons. 


MONDAY MORNING 


With the convention hall in the Hotel Van- 
couver comfortably filled, President Roy G. 
Roberts, of Winnipeg, Man., who presided, 
opened the session with a brief mention of the 
fact that in the thirty-eight years of its exist- 
ence this is the first time the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association had held a meeting 
in Vancouver, and that he was glad he came. 

Secretary-Treasurer Fred W. Ritter, of Win- 
nipeg, then made his annual report. He cited 
the good financial condition of the association, 
and the fact that during the last year it had 
held its old members and gained sixty-two new 
ones. It brought out a new and complete plan 
book which shows, in colors, many attractive 
homes and buildings, and he said the retailers 
were already responding to the stimulus pro- 
vided by it and had reported sales made by 
using the book. Copies were sent to the asso- 
ciation’s 1,100-odd members at a cost to the 
association of $6,000. Mr. Ritter added: “I 
think this is the proper way to disburse any 
surplus funds we may have in these things 
which will help our members make sales.” The 
building department of the association was 
called upon during the year for 545 special 
plans, in addition to the many standard plans 
supplied. This was a record; the previous year 
there were only 479 calls for special plans. 

The Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co. had a most satisfactory year—the 
rate for last year was only 18 cents—and the 
total insurance in effect was $6,614,998, with 
a net loss of only $7,476.58. The secretary 
said: 

The Government authorities recognize our 
insurance company as one of the soundest and 
best-managed, and the thanks of the member- 
ship are due the directors and officers who 
have this work in charge. Likewise we are 
indebted to our members for their aid in tak- 
ing all precautions to keep down the fire losses. 

I can not lay too much stress on the value 
of our lumbermen’s training course. During 
the year it has been revised, as it regularly 
is, to keep it strictly up to date, and it is 
easily the most popular course of its kind 
offered. Eighty-two courses were sold during 
the year. We are advertising it in some of 
the leading American lumber journals, and 
enrollments are coming in at an encouraging 
rate both from the United States and Canada. 

In our advertising department we have 
turned out a large amount of valuable adver- 
tising matter, including folders, inserts, letter- 
heads, movie slides, advertising cuts, car- 
penter and school pencils. Some of this ma- 
terial has been sold to lumber organizations 
in the United States. We are now making ar- 
rangements to get from the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association its moving picture 
film called “The Transformation” which pic- 
tures the wonders of remodeling. This film, 
when available, will be furnished the members 
of our association on a rental basis. . 

We are also getting out a new dealers’ list, 
which contains many changes and additions. 
It should be ready about Feb. 1. 


Progress of Advertising Campaign 
With reference to the advertising campaign 
carried on in Canada, the expense of which is 
shared by the retailers and manufacturers 
jointly, Secretary Ritter said: 
Since the start of this campaign, through 
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the association offices, we have replied to 
nearly 7,000 inquiries not only for our plan 
book but for other building information, and 
whether or not these inquiries have resulted 
in sales we are not in a position to say, but 
we do know that from the mere fact that this 
campaign has brought on a further wide dis- 
tribution of our last plan book, as time goes 
on it will have a very desired effect. The 
most encouraging feature of the whole idea 
is that we are letting the public know that 
there is some central place where it can come 
to obtain sound, honest and correct building 
advice, and if, for no other reason, we gain the 
confidence of the public by offering it this 
service, I think that the money we have spent 
in this campaign is quite well justified. The 
amount collected from May, 1927, when the 
campaign started, until the end of December, 
1928, is $37,122.20. 

We have committed ourselves to an expend- 
iture of approximately $12,000 for December, 
January, February and March. We have con- 
tracted for eight 4-color full-page ads in some 
of the leading farm journals and will repro- 
duce in each one of these pages two of the 
designs of homes taken from our new plan 
book. This will mean that there will be six- 
teen of these designs from our new plan book 
reproduced in these eight 4-color pages, and I 
think you will agree that this will give our 
new plan book extra and very wide publicity. 
I am.arranging to send out from time to time 
copies of these advertisements so that yard 
managers will be sure to see what we are 
doing and in this way we hope to keep them 
interested as well as make them feel a cer- 
tain amount of responsibility in getting the 
maximum benefit from this advertising. We 
are also carrying on during these four months 
the regular black and white advertisements in 
farm journals and other publications in which 
we are not able to obtain color. Even with 
this commitment of $12,000 for the next four 
months we will still have a substantial bal- 
ance on hand. It has always been the policy 
of the advertising committees which have. tha 
handling of this money to play safe and keep 
well within our finances at all times. 


Should Be Supported 100 Percent 


He then referred to the fact that there are 
dealers who are not contributing to the adver- 
tising fund and said that while some are “hold- 
outs” and critics of the association’s efforts 
they do not hesitate to accept and profit by the 
benefits that come as a result of these efforts. 
He said, “Our advertising is a worthy cause 
and should be supported 100 percent by every 
one engaged in any branch of the industry.” 

Our new plan book called “Beautiful Homes” 
is second to none, and it is our intention to 
maintain it at its high standard. It’s time to 
get better homes on the farms—and in many 
sections the farmers are ready for them. Let’s 
do away with the familiar, and hideous type 
of farm house, and give them a home. of 
beauty and modernity that will please them 
and keep their boys and girls satisfied wrth 
farm life because they have all the beauty and 
comfort that the city folks enjoy. 


Mr. Ritter said there was never a time when 
it was more necessary for the men in charge 
of sales to keep themselves thoroughly posted 
on changing conditions. He spoke of the 
wonderful progress made by Canada in the last 
few years, and the large part taken by the 
association and its members in upbuilding the 
country. He thanked the board of directors, 
the executive committee, the “loyal staff of the 
association,” and the members for their hearty 
support, and ended by saying “We are all 
deeply indebted to President Roberts * * he has 
given his time, and help, freely for the past 
two years to serve you through his association 
activities.” 

MONDAY LUNCHEON 


Nearly four hundred men were around the 
the tables at this luncheon which was given 


by the visiting retailers to the lumbermen 
of British Columbia. W. E. Kirsch, vice presi- 
dent of the association, was toastmaster. After 
a musical program, which included community 
singing led by Charley Plant—who is unex- 
celled in this post—Mr. Kirsch said he was 
glad that the association accepted the invitation 
of the British Columbia lumbermen, extended 
by Aird Flavelle, of Thurston .Flavelle, two 
years ago, to hold a convention in Vancouver. 

J. G. Robson, president Timberland Lumber 
Co., echoed back the pleasure of the British 
Columbia lumbermen in entertaining the con- 
vention, and said he hoped they would come 
again for: “we are glad to have you whenever 
you will come.” 

In introducing President Roy G. Roberts, 
the toastmaster lauded him a real president, who 
had given freely of his services to aid the 
association. 

President’s Address 


After expressing his pleasure at being in 
Vancouver in the “balmy air’ which Aird 
Flavelle had _ invited 
them to enjoy (and, 
gentle reader, the 
snow covered the 
ground thickly, and 
was still coming 
down) President Rob- 
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erts said: “We are 
here to get acquaint- 
ed—to learn more 
about manufacturing 
of lumber—to tell you 
our problems and hear 
about yours, and see 
if we can not devise ways and means to over- 
come them.” He then made the president’s 
annual address, excerpts from which are below: 

I have taken two texts for today: One, the 
title of a book that I read a good many years 
ago—‘“See yourself as others see you’’—and 
the other, a phrase of more recent origin— 
“Where do we go from here?” 

My thoughts apply to all business, includ- 
ing agriculture, and it simply happens that I 
am voicing them before a body of lumbermen. 
We have no apologies to make to anyone for 
meeting here today, for I believe that any or- 
ganization with right purposes, which is 
the means of bringing people’ together 
to discuss those purposes is an agency 
for good in the community. I also believe 
that such an organization as ours, which has 
for its purpose the bettering of conditions in 
its particular business, is an agency of good, 
not only to those affiliated with it, but to the 
community at large. The world is made up 
of individuals and units, and only as these 
individuals and units become more perfect 
will the world itself become more perfect. 

Our problems are your problems, Your prob- 
lems are ours. and we can never solve them 
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satisfactorily working in our own little cor- 
ner without any reference to the other 
branches of the industry. 

“Know Thyself,’ was the recommendation 
given by the philosopher Socrates years ago 
to the citizens of Greece as their fundamental 
guide through life, and I today tell you—as 
that other great philosopher told his people— 
that the fundamental guide for you, Mr, Lum- 
berman, is “Know Thyself.” In other words, 
know your business, which not only includes 
sharpening saws, but getting your lumber to 
the consumer. 

The great problem for all industries to solve 
is the transferring of their commodity from 
the factory to the consumer in the most eco- 
nomical and efficient manner over long periods, 
not just by short spasms. The short cut is 
not the best road the year round, nor is the 
short cut in business the one which carries 
the industry and the country to the most gen- 
eral prosperity. 

I know that you have your troubles; your 
machinery and your men do not always work 
smoothly, but I believe that these aggravat- 
ing mishaps can be adjusted more easily than 
can the vital errors made in marketing your 
product. 

This is the thirty-eighth annual meeting of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
—an organization representing one branch of 
the lumber industry from the Great Lakes to 
the mountains. It has been our purpose dur- 
ing these thirty-eight years to make better 
lumbermen of our members, and thus bring 
better service to the user of lumber on the 
prairies. We are satisfied that we have ac- 
complished our purpose in no small degree; 
and, in doing so, have been able to distribute 
your goods more economically and with more 
satisfaction to you and the consumer than 
could have been done by any other economic 
system. 

I know that there have been some among 
you who have criticized our manner of doing 
business; but there has been no one to show 
a better way. Criticism is easy, but it is not 
proof of knowledge. There have even been 
critics who have had the courage of their 
convictions and have tried the retail game, but 
they have either followed our practice or have 
quit the business. 


Retailer An Economic Necessity 


I have suggested that the retail dealer is 
an economic necessity in the marketing of 
lumber and that you are affected by the con- 
ditions that affect him. 

Our prophets and wise men talk of elim- 
inating the middleman, and have gotten some 
people—and in some communities a lot of peo- 
ple—to think that they can get service with- 
out cost. The Maker of the Universe did not 
arrange His nature or system of life in that 
way. It would not be good for us to get some- 
thing for nothing, and we do not do so, al- 
though at the time we may think it is with- 
out price. Some time we pay in some way for 
everything we get or for every benefit that 
comes to us. 

If this elimination theory is carried to a 
finish our western prairies will be one sea 
of grain, garnished with summer fallow, and 
marked by rusty steel rails. Our villages and 
towns will be wiped off the map, for they 
would not be needed. 

Some of you are saying that that is an ex- 
treme picture which will never be finished. I 
certainly hope you are correct; but it will be 
finished, unless we watch our step. And by 
we, I do not mean the retailer, but every man 
who thas anything to do with the lumber in- 
dustry and also every other citizen of the 
country. ‘ 

But you say that the lumber must be made, . 
which is true, but under the new proposed 
system it will be made at cost. There should 
be no profit, and if there happens to be any 
it should go to the producer. In your case it 


might goto the logger, a gentleman, of whom 
we hear very little on the prairie, but who 
seems to be a subject of much conversation 
on the coast. 

If cutting out the middleman is carried to 
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its logical conclusion, we would have a coun- 
try in which everyone was growing something 
or taking the products from land and water 
Placed there by the Ruler of the Universe, 
who by the way is the only real producer. The 
rest of us are all middlemen and consumers. 
You manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers, 
would not have a place in the picture, for the 
man who cut down the tree would pass it on 
by some magical system to the grower of 
grain or digger of gold without cost. 

Personally, I am not afraid of the picture 
being finished, but I am afraid of the damage 
which may be done while the fanatics are 
trying to finish it. 

Who is a middleman? The question that 
everyone is really interested in is not that, 
but who is the unnecessary middleman? I 
am going to answer that at the risk of losing 
my reputation as a wise man. The unneces- 
sary middleman is one who does not perform 
a service commensurate with the cost he adds 
to the ultimate selling price of goods to the 
consumer. If any of us pass out of the pic- 
ture, it will not be because we received a raw 
deal, but because we were not necessary. 

We, as retailers, are satisfied that we are 
a necessary evil in getting the forest into the 
building. The functions performed by us must 
be taken care of by someone and that some- 
one will have overhead expense and losses just 
as we do. 

It is not possible for all the lumber busi- 
ness to be done by the mill with the consumer 
or by the mill’s agent, who has an office and a 
stenographer. We know that some mills have 
these agents, whom they recognize as such; but 
there are other mills that furnish these agents 
with their lumber and by some peculiar mental 
gymnastics do not know that they are their 
agents. 

A smuggler can sell his goods cheaper than 


aman who pays his duty and carries a’ stock 
in an established place of business, and is in 
a position to serve his customers all the time; 


but I do not think that any of you would 
argue that the evader of legitimate costs, 
which includes taxes, was in a legitimate 
business, or one which in the long run would 
be good for the manufacturer or the country. 
If the smuggler is supplied with goods by 
the manufacturer, he can take sufficient vol- 
ume from the legitimate dealer to break him 
or at least bend him badly. 

When this time comes, the manufacturers 
will have a bunch of smugglers for their cus- 
tomers, and then who will carry the stocks 
necessary to take care of the immediate needs 
of the consumer? Who will carry the ac- 
counts (good and bad)? Who will get rid of 
your shorts and other miserable things that 
must be sold to the consumer, for he does not 
buy them? 

There is another angle to this problem that 
I am afraid is not thought of by some of you 
retailers; and that is this: The manufacturer, 
who protects you, is entitled to protection 
from you. A large percentage of the mills 
play the game and have always played it, and 
they naturally expect you to play straight 
with them. It is not good business or right 
for you to feed the manufacturer or the whole- 
saler who is doing his best to put- you out of 
business. You should make it your business to 
know who he is and treat him the same as you 
would treat any other snake. 

I am afraid that some of you manufacturers 
may stay so close to your own mills that you 
do not realize what is going on in the out- 
side world. Different markets want different 
material, and you can not make them take 
what they do not want. If you try it, you are 
simply playing into the hands of Mr. Substi- 
tute. In this business of ours, as in every 
other business, anything which causes dis- 
satisfaction either within or without the in- 
dustry is bad, not only for it, but also for 
anyone who touches it. 

What Honesty Means 

Each one of you when asked if you were 
honest, would be indignant no doubt with 
righteous indignation; but do you ever find 
yourself trying to justify yourself for some 
statement made or some act done either by 


. you or your hired man? 


When a claim is made for a shortage or for 
off-grade material, do you always let the word 
“Honesty” enter into your considerations, or 
do you take cognizance of the fact that the 
mill is hundreds of miles away and the cost 
of an inspection would be more than the 
claim? 

When you find your run is not up to stand- 
ard, or you are loading from the bottom of a 


pile which has been there for ages, do you 
throw the stuff aside or do you take cog- 
nizance of the fact that the purchaser is hun- 
dreds of miles away and will probably not 
bother to do anything but kick? Do you say, 
“I will take a chance, and if I do have to 
allow a claim, I will be rid of the stuff any- 
way”? 

Do you line yard managers impress on your 
agent that no claim shall be made unless ab- 
solutely justified, and do you check him up 
to see that he follows instructions? 

Do you mill managers impress on your ship- 
pers that nothing is to be shipped unless it is 
strictly up to the mark, and do you check 
them up to see that they follow instructions? 

Do you yard managers make sure that when 
a customer pays for a certain grade, he gets 
it and not something else? 

Do you make sure that all lumber is fit to 
be shipped before it leaves your mill, and see 
that green or wet lumber is kept where it 
should be until it is properly seasoned? 

Do you and I, who are accepting wages from 
anyone, give our best all the time, or do we 
Say consciously or unconsciously, I will do 
just enough to get by? We may not agree 
with our employers as to the quantity of 
wages we should get, but as long as we accept 
our wages every month, we will give the best 
we have, if we are honest. 

I am satisfied that the higher our standards, 
the less inroads will be made on us by the 
substitutes. 


The Substitute Question 


Talking of substitutes, did it ever occur to 
you that every stick of lumber sold which is 
not up to grade, or even if it is within the 
letter of the law but below the common run 
of the grade being sold, or is in bad condition, 
damages the reputation of lumber and gives 
the substitute one more opportunity? 

Even your eternal harping on curtailment 
suggests to the consumer, who does not know 
the facts, that lumber is a thing of the: past, 
and gives the substitute another chance to 
talk. I mention this because you may not 
have thought of it and because it affects all 
of us, when you probably thought you were 
the only one concerned. 

We hear a lot of words spoken, and read a 
lot of bright thoughts on the subject of trade 
extension and _ substitutes, but practically 
nothing has been done in Canada to promote 
the one or fight the other. 

A lumber company recently built a new 
plant and was forced by the city to put a 
stucco front on it. One of the silliest things. 
you could think of; but what have you lumber 
manufacturers done to stop such by-laws? 
Another company building a new plant was 
forced to put on prepared roofing in place of 
shingles. What have you shingle men done 
to protect your interests on the prairies? The 
prepared roofing folks “know their onions,” 
and, even when they are selling a large quan- 
tity in one place, they do not neglect the other 
places which have a future. 

I do not wish to be impertinent, but I be- 
lieve it would be good business for you manu- 
facturers of wood products to have a repre- 
sentative looking after your interests in city 
by-laws and in the promotion of your prod- 
ucts on the prairies. 

I think the position of the retail lumber-, 
men in regard to what we call substitutes is 
this: We are in business to make money. 
We are in the lumber business because we like 
it and because we hope to make money from 
it. We would rather handle lumber products 
than any other commodity; but, if the pro- 
ducer of lumber falls down on his job and 
allows something else to take the place of 
lumber in the minds of the consumer, we must 
as business men be governed by the condi- 
tions, as we find them. 

A year ago at our annual meeting I made 
the statement that I thought the manufac- 
turer of lumber, and I now’include the logger 
and wholesaler, was the one who should pay 
the cost of advertising his products. I do 
not know of any other industry where the 
manufacturer expects the distributer of his 
goods to do the advertising, or in which the 
distributer has taken the initiative in start- 
ing an advertising campaign. 

It may be possible that we were in closer 
touch with the problems of distribution than 
you were; and, consequently, realized the ne- 
cessity before you; but the fact remains that 
we spent thousands of dollars before you be- 
came interested and we are still spending our 
money to create a demand for your goods. 

We realize that the more lumber sold, the 


more business we do, and for that reason we 
are willing to continue with you in our joint 
advertising campaign; but we feel that it 
should be enlarged so that it can be put on 
a plane equal to the task it has to perform, 


MONDAY AFTERNOON 


President Roberts opened the afternoon ses- 
sion by calling for reports from various com- 
mittees, which were given and approved rap- 
idly. The nominating committee brought in 
the following suggestions for officers for a 
one-year term, and they were elected by accla- 
mation. 

President—W. E. Kirsch, general manager 
Security Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Moose Jaw, Sask. 

Vice president—Douglas McNicol, Winnipeg, 
Man. 

Directors—Alberta: A. J. Brown, Edmon- 
ton; F. EB, Sine, Calgary; Saskatchewan: F, 
McGuire, Saskatoon; Frank Parks, Verwood; 
Manitoba: W. D. Galvin, Winnipeg; Cameron 
Campbell, Winnipeg. 

The resolutions committee brought in reso- 
lutions of condolence for the families of de- 
ceased lumbermen, T. A. Burrows and R. H. 
H. Alexander. It also brought in a recom- 
mendation that Theo. A. Sparks, a former 
president of the association, who has now sold 
his retail yard and retired from the business, 
be voted a ‘life membership, which was done. 

Likewise, resolutions of thanks were extended 
to the British Columbia lumbermen and others 
who aided in making the visit such a pro- 
nounced success. 


MONDAY EVENING SMOKER 


The smoker given in the evening to the vis- 
itors by the British Columbia Lumber & Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association was an enjoyable 
affair with good music, and pretty dancing 
girls, interspersed with community singing led 
by Charles Plant, vocal and violin solos by two 
lumbermen, a ventriloquism stunt by H. A. 
McMullen, of Winnipeg, Scotch songs by a 
kilted Scotchman, and ‘several other enter- 
tainment features which, combined, made up a 
pleasant evening, which was topped off by a 
tasty lunch. Good fellowship was the order 
of the night and the lumbermen around each 
table were cementing old friendships and mak- 
ing new ones. 


TUESDAY MORNING 


A trip by boat to Chemainus, Vancouver 
Island, via Active Pass and the beautiful Gulf 
Islands, and to the large sawmill of the Vic- 
toria Lumber & Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.), 
was on the schedule, but at a late hour it 
was called off due to unfavorable weather con- 
ditions. 


TUESDAY LUNCHEON 


Genial Jim G. Robson, president of the Tim- 
berland Lumber Co. (Ltd.), was toastmaster 
at this impromptu gathering and explained that 
as the sea was so rough and the visibility so 
bad it was decided to cancel the proposed boat 
trip to Chemainus, so the luncheon was hastily 
arranged. But it was well arranged. 

At least four hundred were gathered around 
the tables when Charley Plant— leader de luxe 
of community singing—got them singing 
“Prairie Flower” and other songs of good fel- 
lowship. And then, after a few vocal solos, 
Alderman Dean extended the official welcome 
of his honor the mayor of Vancouver. 

Toastmaster Robson introduced Tom Lamb, 
president of the British Columbia Loggers’ 
association, who wittily explained the tremen- 
dous cost of opening up a modern logging 
operation, which, he said, runs all the way 
from $1,500,000 to $5,000,000 before a single 
log is sold. He said he was glad the retailers 
came out and were willing to co-operate with 
the manufacturers and loggers to the end that 
a fair return could be had for the timber 
harvested. 

H. P. Klinestiver, general manager of B C 
Spruce Mills (Ltd.), Lumberton, B. C., was 
called on next and expressed his pleasure at 
being able to attend the convention. He of- 
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fered to trade the golf clubs he brought along 
for a pair of skiis, but found no takerg. 

Cc. E. Merritt, executive chairman of the 
Consolidated Shingle Mills, told of the good 
results of its advertising the better grades of 
shingles in the United States and said this 
year it expected to advertise in Canada. He 
spoke of the better grades and their relative 
lower cost, when properly laid, as compared 
with the 3X shingles which are most in de- 
mand on the prairies. 

Aird Flavelle, of Thurston-Flavelle (Ltd.), 
in welcoming the delegates as a representative 
of the timber owners, spoke of the large in- 
vestment in timber it was necessary to have 
in order to insure a supply adequate for the 
continued operation of a mill. He admitted 
carrying the invitation to the retailers to hold 
their convention in Vancouver, but disclaimed 
responsibility for the snow and cold weather 
they found when they arrived here. He said 
Jim Robson fell down on the job—that Jim 
should have sufficient influence with the weather 
authorities to insure a warm, balmy atmosphere 
for the comfort of the guests. 

And then Roy G. Roberts, president of the 
association, was introduced and said he hoped 
the manufacturers would extend their adver- 
tising efforts to reach all the people in Canada 
and tell them of the merits of British Columbia 
lumber and shingles. He ended by saying 
“Let’s dovetail all our efforts, and working 
together, we can make them much more ef- 
fective.” 

After singing “God Save Our King,” the 
luncheon adjourned and the members hastened 
to the convention hall where a joint session 
of manufacturers and retailers was held. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session was largely devoted 
to hearing A. C. Horner, division manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with headquarters at San Francisco, tell 
of its work on proper building codes for the 
cities, and of its other trade extension activities. 

Morgan Eastman, of the Eastern Advertising 
Co., who handled the advertising campaign for 
the Consolidated Shingle Mills of British Co- 
lumbia in the United States for the last two 
years, told of the results gained in this pro- 
gram which has increased the sales of the 
higher grade shingles in that territory, and 
spoke of the advertising campaign that, this 
year, will be carried on in the Prairie Prov- 
inces. 

Arthur C. Bevan, of the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau, also told of its efforts to combat anti- 
shingle ordinances, and to make it easier for 
the retailers to sell red cedar shingles at a 
profit. 

The rest of the afternoon was devoted to 
committee meetings of various groups of deal- 
ers and millmen. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The delegates spent the morning visiting the 
sawmills of the district. Thurston Flavelle, 
Hammond Cedar, Canadian Western, Timber- 
land Lumber Co., Robertson Hackett, Capilano 
Timber Co., Vancouver Lumber Co., and Han- 
bury’s were some of the mills delegates re- 
ported as having visited. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


_ Most of the party took advantage of the 
invitation of the British Columbia Lumber & 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association to see the 
lumber exhibit in the association’s educational 
classrooms at New Westminster, where asso- 
ciation inspectors explained the various grades. 
Transportation was furnished by the local lum- 
bermen. 

In the evening various dinner and theater 
parties were made up of groups of local and 
visiting lumbermen. 


THURSDAY SESSIONS 


Committees of local and visiting lumbermen 
held conferences in various rooms of the hotel; 
one group discussing manufacturing methods; 
another sales of shingles in a section of the 


prairie country, while still more went to see 
the sights of the city, or to call on various 
mills in company with the officials of the plans. 

The most important of the various commit- 
tee meetings held in the afternoon was the 
group that discussed the trade extension activi- 
ties of the association. A. C. Horner, of San 
Francisco, Pacific coast manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and 
Harry G. Uhl, of the Washington (D. C.), 
office of the same body, informally answered 
questions put them by the British Columbia 
manufacturers regarding uniform building 
codes, trade extension methods, etc, 

In the evening all of the visiting lumbermen 
and their wives, and practically every local 
lumberman and his wife attended the grand 
cabaret dance and entertainment in a ballroom 
of the Hotel Vancouver, which was suitably 
decorated for the occasion. Everybody seemed 
happy, joy reigned supreme, and it was a late 
hour when the dancing ended. Even then the 
lumbermen from the prairies and the lumber- 
men from British Columbia were loath to say 
the final goodbyes. 

It was a fine, friendly convention, all the 
way through, and will undoubtedly do much to 
cement the bond of co-operation between the 
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producing and distributing ends of the Cana- 
dian lumber trade. 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR LADIES 


Each day had its quota of entertainment for 
the ladies who accompanied their men folks 
to the convenion. On Sunday they were taken 
on a sight-seeing trip about the city; on Monday 
a musicale was given in their honor at the 
Hotel Georgia; Tuesday they viewed an art 
exhibit; Wednesday they were the honor guests 
at a luncheon given at the Shaughnessy Coun- 
try Club by the wives of British Columbia 
lumbermen, while on Thursday night they at- 
tended the dinner dance and cabaret perform- 
ance with the visiting and local lumbermen. 


RANDOM GATHERINGS 


S. M. Bo.Ton, manager of Diamond Lumber 
Yards (Ltd.), Edmonton, said crops were pretty 
good last season and he expects a good business 
this year. He is pushing wide red cedar siding 
for house sidewalls and said he considered it a 
splendid material for that purpose, besides 
making a very attractive house. 


A. K. Goprrey, of Winnipeg, president and 
general manager of the Monarch Lumber Co.’s 
chain of yards in Canada and president of the 
Piper Howe Lumber Co.’s line yards in South 
Dakota, said: “There is every, reason to ex- 
pect a good business in 1929. Last season the 
three Provinces produced 500,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. More than half of it was handled 


by the wheat pool, and when it is all sold and 
the farmers get their full returns there will 
be money to build the new house or barn they 
have been needing. We are lumbermen, and 
always remember it, and prefer to sell lumber 
—but we are also merchants, and when our 
patrons insist upon it we must furnish them 
what they require. When we sell lumber we 
know we are building up a market that we 
can control, but when we sell a substitute ar- 
ticle—say steel fence posts for example—we 
don’t know when the manufacturer of that 
substitute article will cease to give us exclu- 
sive sale of his product and insist on allowing 
the hardware merchants, or others, to also 
distribute the article and thus take away some 
of the business we have rightfully earned by 
pioneering his product in our territory. No 
sir, we'll stick to lumber products—for the 
sale of them is confined to lumber yards, and 
we don’t have to fear that the corner drug 
store will become a competitor of ours on 
lumber products.” ° 


FreD W. Hess, general manager of Revel- 
stoke Saw Mills, Calgary, who operates line 
yards, said: “This is a splendid convention. 
It gives us a lot of good ideas to get out this 
way and mingle with the other dealers and 
these manufacturers and wholesalers. They 
learn from us; we learn from them, and we 
can both work out our problems. Vancouver 
is a fine city and we have been well enter- 
tained. Our nation is growing, and rapidly, 
but there is a lot of it that still needs develop- 
ing. We find a growing demand for better 
buildings, and our yards are preaching the 
gospel of better construction. We consider it 
our proper position to be looked upon as the 
building authorities of the towns where we 
are doing business, and our yardmen try to 
measure up to this responsibility. Our terri- 
tory produces wheat, livestock, poultry, eggs, 
ete., and small, strictly modern farm buildings 
are types that will sell best and best satisfy 
the buyers. We are selling most of the mod- 
ern merchandise offered in retail yards, in- 
cluding plywood panels. Formerly. paneling 
was mostly done in the larger homes and pub- 
lic buildings, but there is a splendid chance to 
sell panels now in the artistic types of homes 
which our trade will build, provided we sell 
them the idea of doing so. Our new plan book 
is the very last word and I think most of the 
dealers will make good use of it. And the 
training course the association has for ambi- 
tious lumbermen could hardly be improved 
upon.” 


FEORGE C. INGRAM, secretary and treasurer 
of Glasgow Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Regina, has 
had a long experience in the lumber business 
on both sides of the line. In 1905 he was 
president of the Northwestern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association at Minneapolis. He came 
to Canada in 1910 as a special representative 
of the Western Retail association, and after 
some time during which he was general man- 
ager of the line of yards operated by Security 
Lumber Co., he looked over the various cities 
and deliberately chose Regina as the place to 
start his own lumber yard. So in 1920 he 
started his present company at Regina and 
says he has had no cause to regret his deci- 
sion. Last year was Regina’s best building 
year, he says, for General Motors located an 
assembling plant in that city which has aided 
in promoting the growth of the city, although 
the city has been growing steadily. There 
is talk of the Canadian National Railway 
building a line which will lead from Regina 
north to Ft. Churchill. If this is built it will 
mean that a vast tonnage of wheat and other 
products will move over this line to shipside 
at Ft. Churchill—a distance of 900 miles— 
where they will be loaded for Liverpool. This 
route would shorten the distance to Liverpool 
markets by 1960 land and sea miles—though 
the port might be closed by ice to shipping 
for half of the year. 





A. J. Brown, vice president, manager and a 
director of W. H. Clark & Co. (Ltd.), Edmon- 
ton, who was also a director of the associa- 
tion last year and was re-elected during this 
session, said his city and the surrounding 
country are building at a steady rate. His 
firm operates a sash and door plant and its 
output is sold at wholesale to retail lumber- 
men in northern Alberta. It also runs a 
retail yard at Edmonton. Edmonton is now 
building a normal school which will cost 
$500,000, and only recently finished an addi- 
tion to the Royal Alexandra Hospital there 
at a cost of $300,000. Several large ware- 
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houses will be added in the near future. Mr. 
Brown gives credit to the advertising and 
trade extension campaign conducted by the luin- 
ber manufacturers and retailers jointly for in- 
creasing the amount of built-in fixtures and 
other millwork in the modern homes now 
being sold in his territory. He has found it a 
great aid in selling more complete, convenient 
and modern homes. The Edmonton country- 
side produces wheat and other farm crops, 
dairy products, poultry, etc., while the mines 
to the west of the city contain a very high 
grade domestic coal that is shipped all over 
the prairie country of Canada. 


W. D. Gatvin, of the Galvin Lumber Yards, 


a chain of yards with headquarters in Winni- 
peg, who was a director last year and was 
re-elected this year, was president of the as- 
sociation in 1915-1916. He says the organiza- 
tion is stronger today than ever before, and 
that it never had better co-operation. He 
thinks it was a good move to hold a meeting 
out in Vancouver, where the manvfacturers 
could sit in, and is sure much permanent good 
will come out of the better understandings 
gained. Winnipeg is making rapid progress 


as a jobbing center, and with the «complete 
development of the huge Hudsons’ Bay cop- 
per mine, which was bought by the Whitney 
interests of New York City last year, the 


whole territory will be given an immense im- 
petus. His yards sell hardware, paints, ply- 
wood, insulation, and all of the modern mer- 
chandise of merit. He is enthusiastically in 
favor of the new association plan book. Many 
of the minor employees of the yards are en- 
rolled in the association's training course. 


Harry Oscoop, district manager, and P. H. 
Holliday, assistant sales manager, of the 
Wheeler, Osgood Co., Tacoma, Wash., were 
here talking Laminex doors, as usual, 


CHARLES M. Goopygear, of Regina, who does a 
wholesale and commission business with the 
retailers of that section, came along with the 
bunch. He said he would be lonesome if he 
stayed home, so he came with his friends, 


Cosmo Bruce, of the Cosmopolitan Lumber 
Co., Vancouver, found a lot of his old friends 
at the convention, and many stories were told 
of the time, some years ago, when Bruce was 
selling lumber on the prairies. 


THE EXHIBITS 


Attractively displayed samples of many items 
of each of the woods of the Northwest, spruce, 
fir, hemlock and cedar, were placed in one 


—. 


wing of the hotel lobby, and drew much fay- 
orable comment from the visitors. The inch- 
thick red cedar shingles; the stained shingles 
in nearly all of the hues of the rainbow; the 
extremely wide cedar board 1%4-inch thick and 
52 inches wide; the wide fir board of the same 
dimension; as well as the huge section of a 
cedar tree that stood outside the carriage en- 
trance to the hotel gained the attention of the 
retailers. A showing of the millwork items 
made by Insular Mahogany Products Co., Van- 
couver, on the first floor of the hotel also 
claimed the retailers’ time. Here were doors in 
eight designs, dozens of molding patterns, be- 
sides some examples of cabinet work. 

The Forest Products Laboratories of Canada 
had on display samples of the various deriva- 
tives from the woods of British Columbia, in 
addition to attractively stained sections of 
moldings. 

The DeWalt Products Co.. of Leola, Pa., 
had one of its “Wonder-Worker” wood fabri- 
cating machines which brought forth much 
favorable comment as the operator cut miters, 
bevels, dados, did shaping, and the many other 
wood-forming features the machine is capable 
of doing well. 


Ohio Dealers Expect Good Business in 1929 


A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who mingled with the retail lumber dealers during the recent con- 


vention at Columbus found them looking forward, on the whole, to a satisfactory year’s business. 


Depression in 


the farming sections and also in the coal regions held business down last year, but other sections reported much 
building activity, and Ohio will use much lumber this year. 


JosEPH C. Dewey, vice president of the 
Dewey Bros. Co., Blanchester—Business was 
rather good with us during the last year. 
There was a fair amount of building and con- 
siderable repair work. We look for a steady 
trade in 1929 with possibly a larger volume 
than during the last year. 


G. H. RexHMeEeRT, manager of the Darke 
County Lumber Co., Greenville—Conditions in 
1928 were fair with our company. We de- 
pend almost wholly on the agricultural pop- 
ulation and farmers have not been very pros- 
perous. Tobacco is now selling at a higher 
price and the prospects for 1929 are better 
than last year. 


H. O. REESE, manager of the Cellar Lumber 
Co., Sunbury.—Business in 1928 was not as 
good as that of the previous year. The farmer 
population has been hurt by failure of crops 
during the last few years but prospects for 
the present year are somewhat brighter. There 
will be more building than usual. 


F. B. FarrcHILD, manager of the Cambridge 
Lumber & Coal Co., Cambridge—Business was 
fair in 1928 but it looks much better for 
1929. The mining industry is resuming since 
the settlement of the strike of more than a 
year and we are feeling the effects of this 
revival. Other industries are busy. 


H. L. CLAPHAM, manager of the Cellar Lum- 
ber Co., Groveport—Business in 1928 was 
about 10 percent off from normal. This is 
attributed to the loss in crops by the farmers, 
as the wheat crop was a failure and the hay 
and corn crops partial failures. Prospects for 
1929 are not the best. 


Cc. F. Snyper, manager of the Cellar Lumber 
Co., Frankfort—The year 1928 started off quite 
briskly but there was a depression in the clos- 
ing months. The year as a whole was 
slightly below normal. Prospects for 1929 are 
quite fair and we expect a better volume than 
last year. 


R. A. Timmons, manager of the Johnstown 
Lumber Co., Johnstown—We had a fair year 
in 1928 although we did not have good busi- 
ness during the entire year. We expect a 
much better trade in 1929 as conditions in 
our territory are much improved. 


G. L. Kurpstern, secretary and manager of 
the Ansonia Lumber Co., Ansonia—Last year 
was only an ordinary year and slightly below 
normal in volume. Since our trade is 90 per- 


cent agricultural we feel the effects of crop 
failures. Prospects for 1929 are no brighter 
than a year ago. The tobacco crop was a 
partial failure. 


J. W. Fuaic, of J. A. Flaig & Son., New 
Madison—Business was below normal during 
the last year, owing to bad conditions in agri- 
culture. Farmers have had very light crops 
during the last few years. 


F. B. Post, treasurer and manager of the 
Lebanon Lumber Co., Lebanon—We are in a 
town of 3,100 people, but we depend largely 
upon the farmer trade and as a result the 
volume in 1928 has not been up to normal. 
There has been only repair work both in Le- 
banon and on the farms. Prospects for this 
year are no better. 


J. W. Fuaic, of J. A. Flaig & Son—New 
Paris—Business with us was very good during 
the last year. We only had the yard open 
for seven months but did an excellent busi- 
ness. Prospects for this year are very bright. 


FRANK W. WuoicHetT, of the Gebhart-Wui- 
chet Lumber Co., Dayton—Business was not 
as good in 1928 as during the previous year. 
In fact, 1927 was the best year since the 
World War and the drop was only natural. 
The biggest trouble with us was credits. Day- 
ton is overbuilt, but we expect a good trade 
in 1929 as the oversupply of homes is passing. 


JosepH AmayYL, of the Kuntz & Johnson 
Lumber Co., Dayton—We had a fair business 
last year and look for an increased volume in 
1929. Building operations should be more 
active. 


J. W. Fuatc, of J. A. Flaig & Son, Glen- 
koven—Business was below normal owing to 
depression among the farmers. Prospects for 
1929 are not very bright. 


VAN R. Garpner, Gledhill & Kime Lumber Co., 
Shelby—We had a very good business in 1928 
as there was a good deal of home building and 
also a lot of repair work in our community. 
We look for an increase in volume of about 25 
percent during 1929, as there are many new 
structures being planned. 


Cc. S. AckERMAN, Home Lumber Co., Bucyrus 
—The last year was not as good as the previous 
year, as we had extra strong competition and 
there was a lot of price cutting in our territory. 
But prospects for 1929 are much better than 
the outlook a year ago. 


Cc. L. BLoKER, president Bloker Lumber Co., 
Lindsey—The last year was a pretty fair one 
as far as volume and profits are concerned. It 
was better than 1927 and we have no fault to 
find with conditions. Prospects at this time are 
about the same as last year. 


J. L. BEELMAN, head of the Beelman Lumber 
Co., Willard—Busihess with our concern was 
quite brisk in 1928, although we had some bad 
competition. It is a railroad town and pros- 
pects are good for 1929. We look for a fair 
amount of new building and considerable repair 
work. 





ATWOOD PERRINE, operating a retail business 
in Harrison—Conditions during the whole of 
1928 were very good in our community and we 
had about as good a volume as in 1927, which 
was the best year we have ever experienced in 
the lumber business. Prospects for 1929 are 
quite bright and we expect a good volume. 


R. R. MILLER, manager Cellar Lumber Co., 
Westerville—Conditions in our section are not 
so good and consequently we did not have the 
best year. I believe that there will be more 
building in our town during 1929 and look for 
a better volume. 


EDWARD JOHNSON, Clinton County Lumber Co., 
Wilmington—wWe fell slightly below the record 
of the previous year during 1928 but this was 
due to the part failure of crops, since our trade 
is largely agricultural. We believe that trade 
will be about normal this year with a consider- 
able amount of repair work. 


Howarp Porrer, president Potter Lumber & 
Supply Co., Worthington—Trade with us during 
the last year was good and we paid 20 percent 
dividends on our common stock. We look for as 
good a year in 1929 and expect to make as good 
profits, although it will take close watching to 
keep overhead down to its proper limit. 


H. S. Wrncarp, Swan Creek Lumber Co., 
Toledo—There was a fair volume in the last 
year and we ended with a good record. Pros- 
pects for 1929 are exceedingly bright as we are 
not overbuilt in any way and there is a lot of 
new construction work contemplated. 


R. A. MILteR, R. A. Miller Lumber Co., Mid- 
dleport—Conditions during the last year were 
rather bad as we were in the mining region and 
the coal business was rather quiet. Prospects 
for the present year are slightly better as the 
coal industry is slowly recovering. 
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Michigan Retailers Begin Fortieth Annual 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 

Granp Rapips, Micu., Feb. 6.—The fortieth 
annual convention of the Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association opened at the Pant- 
lind Hotel, here, this afternoon, Hubert. L. 
North, president, occupying the chair. After 
invocation by the Very Reverend Charles E. 
Jackson, of St. Mark’s Cathedral, the official 
welcome to the city was extended by Mayor Elvin 
Swarthout. The mayor lauded the wonderful 
industrial development of the southern penin- 
sula of Michigan during the last few decades, 
pointing out that 80 percent of all the auto- 
mobiles in the United States are made in this 
State. He said that Grand Rapids was a great 
user of lumber. There are in this city, he 
said, sixty-eight furniture factories employing 
13,000 workmen many of whom are skilled hand 
craftsmen in wood. Besides the furniture fac- 
tories other industrial plants in the city employ 
more than 20,000 workmen. 

President North, in his address, said that the 
activities of the association during the last year 
would be found recorded in the secretary’s re- 
port which had been printed and distributed 
tc the members. He considered the progress in 
district organization work to be the greatest 
single achievement of the year. He commended 
the work of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Mutual 
Insurance Association of Michigan, which is 
the insurance department of the State associa- 
tion, and urged that the members get behind it 
with their support. President North spoke opti- 
mistically regarding the outlook for business 


; Nore: A report of the Thursday and 
Friday sessions of the annual convention 
of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association will appear in the Feb. 16 
issue of the AmericAN LUMBERMAN.-— 
Eprror. 





during the current year but said that because 
of the changing conditions in retail distribution 
it behooved dealers to be on the alert. 

Secretary Roy B. Walborn said that his re- 
port in printed pamphlet form was available to 
all members and that he therefore would not 
take up the time of the convention with an 
oral presentation. 

The report of Norman B. Cove, Lansing, 
treasurer of the association, was then read by 
that gentleman, this document showing the 
financial affairs of the organization to be in 
excellent condition with a good surplus of well 
invested funds. 

Hubert H. Corwin, of Jackson, chairman of 
the board of insurance directors, told of the 
influence of the insurance organization in bring- 
ing about reduction of insurance rates. His 
report showed that since 1919 the insurance de- 
partment has increased the amount of insurance 
in force nearly 250 percent. The greatest need, 
said Mr. Corwin, is for more policy holders 
and he urged members to take out policies or 
increase existing ones. 

Mr. Corwin’s remarks were supplemented by 
C. W. Beck, of Monroe, who reinforced the 
appeal to the members to get behind their in- 


surance organization and carry all the coverage 
that they can therein. “Discuss this in your 
district meetings,” he urged, “and enlist the 
support of all members of your group.” He 
pointed out that at present only 50 percent of 
the association members are carrying insurance 
in their organization which, he said, is far too 
small a proportion. 

Treasurer Cove presented a report showing 
the financial status of the insurance depart- 
ment as audited by a firm of public accountants. 


A. C. Benson, of Mansfield, was presented by 
President North, with the statement that he had 
missed only one meeting of the association in 
twenty years and that he had got up from a sick 
bed to attend this meeting. Mr. Benson was 
given an ovation to which he responded feel- 
ingly and then backed up the appeals of the 
preceding speakers that the association mem- 
bers carry more insurance in their own company. 

M. H. Blankenhagen, Lansing, spoke along 
similar lines. 

Walter Nickelberry, representing James S. 
Kemper, Chicago, spoke against the enactment 
of legislation providing for compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance which he said would open the 
way for many abuses without providing adequate 
benefits. 

The history, the mission and the future of 
Hoo-Hoo were set forth in an inspiring talk 
by Snark of the Universe M. S. Riner, Kansas 
City, in which he stressed the educational side 
of the order and the work which it is accom- 
plishing on behalf of lumber. 


Western Pennsylvanians Open Sessions 


PirtspurGH, Pa., Feb. 6—The twenty-sec- 
ond annual convention-reunion of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania opened this afternoon in Hotel Wil- 
liam Penn. 

The conventions of this association are noted 
in the lumber fraternity not only for their 
kindly good fellowship but also for the very 
high quality of the entertainment, especially the 
music. Will A. Davis, who for many years has 
had charge of the music, is this year bringing 
a series of guest artists to the sessions. 

Following the invocation by Rev. Thomas C. 
Pears, of the Waverly Presbyterian Church, 
President Hoge was presented a gavel by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
This gavel was made from wood taken from 
the roof of the White House, where it had been 
in service since 1812. 

Dr. S. B. Linhart, vice president of the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce, then bade the 
visitors welcome. He stated that the Chamber 
of Commerce, numbering 6,000 members, has 
the same general objectives that this associa- 
tion has; improving commercial interests and 
working for community welfare. He men- 
tioned some of the changes in business that are 
both represented and fostered by the modern 
trade association; such as the disappearance of 
unrestrained competition and the recognition of 
a community of interest. 


President Tells of Association’s Progress 


President G. F. Hoge, of Canonsburg, in ‘his 
address expressed his gratitude for the sup- 
port he has received during the year from the 
members and officers. During the year he has 
visited nearly all the territory of the associa- 
tion, The year 1928 was, in his opinion, better 
than 1927. However, there is room for im- 
provement, and the progress made was not 
uniformly distributed. In general, the rural 
yards have a larger net profit to show for each 
dollar of volume than the metropolitan yards 
have. Competition is keen and will become 
still keener; and this indicates the importance 
of watching overhead, improving management 
and bettering relations with competitors. _ 
The local units of the association ate doing 


Nore: A report of the Thursday and 
Friday sessions of the annual convention 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Western Pennsylvania will appear in 
the Feb. 16 issue of the American Lum- 
BERMAN.— EDITOR. 








splendid work. Relationships with both whole- 
salers and manufacturers are improved. The 
president paid a tribute to the wholesalers and 
their place in the industry. He also compli- 
mented the directors upon their good attend- 
ance at monthly meetings and their able work 
in meeting association problems. He com- 
mended the work of the association office and 
the efforts of the field secretary. 

Treasurer G. P. Textor, of Wilkinsburg, 
then presented the financial statement. 

Secretary McCrea announced the following 
committee on resolutions: Carl Van der Voort, 
Pittsburgh; O. C. Cluss, Uniontown; Hart P 
Daugherty, Indiana, and J. M. Smith, St. 
Mary’s. 

Doing Business in New Ways 

F. A. Moesta, of Ford City, then talked 
briefly on the double subject, Are you Happy in 
Your Business? Are Your Competitors 
Happy? He stated that happiness is the crea- 
tion of the mind and that the contented person 
is not always happy in the long run. He is 
likely to be inert, to let chances slip and even- 
tually to be miserable over his lost opportuni- 
ties. He is not happy when he finds that many 
of his accounts are worthless and that his 
profits have disappeared in needless delivery 
leaks. Too many dealers are looking for some- 
thing they can sell for less money. He himself 
depends upon quality goods and services. Vol- 
ume may be less, but results are better. It is 
said that a house is built but that a home is 
created. This is rather true of a good lumber 
business; it is created. Basically the lumber 
industry is in as good shape as any other 
industry. 
all the business regardless of considerations of 
sound practices that things go wrong. 

Mr. Moesta mentioned the fact that he has 
recently opened a lumber store in his city. This 





It is only when dealers try to get. 


is but one of the general moves toward doing 
business in new ways. Sometimes an exten- 
sion of service, carefully undertaken, is needed 
to get business out of old ruts. He suggested 
the possibility of several dealers in a town 
co-operating to etablish a central display for 
the purpose of creating building desire. 


Secretary Reports Busy Year 


Secretary R. F. McCrea then presented a 
brief report. It has been a busy year. All 
the local units of the association have been vis- 
ited at least once, and some have been visited 
several times. Two new units have been or- 
ganized. The policy of newspaper advertising 
will be continued. A new plan book is being 
issued. The secretary commended the work of 
the field man, M. W. Dickey, and expressed 
his thanks to the president and other officers 
and to the committees who have arranged the 
convention. 

J. J. Theobald, of Pittsburgh, brought the 
greetings of the Pittsburgh Association of 
Lumber Salesmen, commonly known as the 
“Pals.” He stressed the value of harmony 
throughout the industry. 

B. W. Cross, of Pittsburgh, brought the 
greetings of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. He, too, emphasized the 
value of harmony and personal acquaintance. 
He deprecated the mad scramble for volume 
that is playing havoc with markets, and he 
mentioned probable changes throughout the 
industry, beginning with manufacturers, look- 
ing toward a more adequate price level. In 
closing he announced the entertainment that is 
being offered the convention this evening at 
the Athletic Association by the wholesalers. 

The final address of the afternoon session 
was on the subject, “An Appeal to Business 
Men,” by James R. Brown, of New York. It 
was a witty and persuasive plea for tax re- 
form looking toward the placing of taxation 
upon a land basis. 

At the close of the session E. H. Stoner, 
chairman of the wholesalers’ entertainment 
committee, again announced the smoker and 
vaudeville entertainment to be given this eve- 
ning at the Athletic Association. 


lila Gat 
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Lumber Makes Fine Showing at Southwestern 


The lumber exhibits on display 
in Convention Hall, Kansas City, 
Mo., during the forty-first annual 
convention of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association held re- 
cently, constituted an imposing 
tribute not only to the beauty and 
the versatility of wood, but to 
its indispensability. 

The arrangement of the ex- 
hibits, credit for which is due 
Frank P. Hunter, of the Burgner- 
Bowman-Matthews Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, chairman of the ex- 
hibits committee, contributed 
greatly to the favdrable impres- 
sion made upon the visitors as 
well as to their convenience in 
looking over the various lines. 
The central idea of the arrange- 
mtnt was to have all the exhibits 
of lumber and wood products 
grouped in the center of the ex- 
hibition hall, the exhibits of other 
products and specialties being ar- 
ranged in concentric circles 
around the lumber group. Thus 
the visitor desiring to do so could 
concentrate his attention either 
upon the exhibits of lumber or 
those of other lines. The entire 
ensemble was such as to make 
all exhibits equally accessible and 
equally prominent, yet avoiding the 
indiscriminate mixing of wood 
exhibits with those of other goods. 

While the exhibits included 
many that have been described in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in 
connection with the other retail 
conventions held this season, a 
number of the most striking were 
on view for the first time. 
\mong these new exhibits that 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. is 
deserving of special mention be- 
cause of its beauty, its interest 
to retailers, and its educational 
character. The main feature of 
this fine display was a miniature 
reproduction of a complete modern 
farmstead, or layout of buildings 
etc., appropriate for a Corn Belt 
farm of 160 acres. This exhibit, 
shown in the photograph repro- 
duced on this page, was produced 
by the Long-Bell advertising de- 
partment under the supervision of 





W. Kirkpatrick, manager of re- 
tail advertising. Its dimensions 
are 5x8% feet, representing a 
farmstead of 240 feet width at 
the highway, and a depth north 
and south of 340 feet. 

The color scheme for this ex- 
hibit was coloniat yellow with 
white trim for the buildings, the 
fences being painted a super-white. 


sible from the house, but screened 
from view by a fence of orna- 
mental woodwork, as are also the 
ice house and the milk house. The 
distances between the buildings are 
those recommended by farmstead 
engineers and insurance companies. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, who was in at- 
tendance at the exhibit, said that 
there is nothing about this model 

















This exhibit by the Master Woodworker Manufacturing Co., Detroit, 

Mich., demonstrating its new model woodworking machine designed 

specially for retail lumber’ yard uses, attracted a great deal of attention 

from dealers attending the Southwestern, the Northwestern and other 
retatlers’ conventions held recently 


In laying out the plan particular 
attention was given to appearance, 
convenience and the saving of 
steps in doing the farm chores. 
Access to the vegetable garden 
and family orchard is provided 
without necessitating the crossing 
of driveways or the opening of 
heavy gates by the women folks. 
The poultry yard is easily acces- 


farmstead that is not within easy 
financial reach of any progressive 
farmer owning and working 160 
acres of good land. 

The Southern Pine Association 
had a very handsome exhibit fea- 
turing long and short leaf piue 
products, the main feature of 
which was a complete replica or 
model of a modern living room 


finished in Southern pine, with 
harmonious color effects. A pic- 
ture of this beautiful exhibit ap- 
peared on page 83 of the Feb, 2 
issue of the AMERICAN LumMper- 
MAN, 

The Exchange Sawmills Sales 
‘Co., Kansas City, Mo., had a 
striking exhibit which while re- 
sembling the one illustrated and 
described in the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN of Jan. 26 in connection 
with the Northwestern convention 
at Minneapolis, was an entirely 
different display, showing a con- 
siderably larger room, built of 
and, finished in ESSCO California 
pine, common, showing numerous 
knots both large and small, which 
enhanced the decorative effect. 
The room was designed and built 
by the Lee & Boutell Co., Kansas 
City, distributers of Curtis wood- 
work. It was furnished with 
pieces of old Colonial furniture, 
spinning wheel, old-fashioned 
“settles” etc. 

As usual at the Southwestern, 
the handsome booth of the Pick- 
ering Lumber Co. occupied a 
prominent position. This booth, 
which was built of small logs with 
the bark left on, giving an at- 
tractive rustic effect, was dec- 
orated with forest foliage, pine 
cones etc., and equipped with 
comfortable chairs wherein vis- 
itors might rest. The company 
name was attractively worked out 
in foliage over the booth. 

An unusual exhibit and _ one 
which attracted a great deal of 
interested attention was that of 
the Central Coal & Coke Co. 
Kansas City, consisting of many 
pieces of kiln dried fir and hem- 
lock lumber, comprising 2x4s, 
boards, ceiling, flooring, siding 
etc. Over this assortment of lum- 
ber hung a sign reading “How 
are you as a lumber grader? Fill 
out a card and win a prize.” This 
booth seldom was without a group 
of interested lumbermen testing 
their skill as graders and noting 
the results of their inspection on 
printed score sheets, from which 
the prizes were later awarded. 








Miniature model farmstead exhibited by Long-Beil Lumber Co. at recent Southwestern convention at Kansas City, Mo. 
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Southwesterners Are Generally Optimistic 


The coming year holds a promise of better 
business conditions and larger volume of busi- 
ness for the building material industry in the 
opinion of numerous delegates to the forty-first 
annual convention of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association. Local conditions govern 
the outlook generally, and a few retailers 
voiced a pessimistic view for 1929. This was 
true of those closely associated with the oil 
fields of Oklahoma, where overproduction is 
causing real concern. Good farm crops of last 
year, with even better prospects for another 
bumper wheat harvest, led many from other 
sections to predict a building program greater 
than in any of the last three years. 

Among those who commented on the situa- 
tion were Charles R. Black, newly elected 
president of the Southwestern, the first presi- 
dent of that organization to hail from Arkan- 
sas. Mr. Black’s company, the J. W. Black 
Lumber Co., has headquarters at Corning. 


We have not enjoyed any real business in 
the last three years, Mr. Black said. How- 
ever we are expecting 1929 to show a 25 
percent increase at Corning and Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., due to the fact that crops were 
good last yéar and the farmers are in far 
better shape than in previous years to go 
ahead with needed improvements. 


J. D. WARREN, Badger Lumber & Coal Co., 
Kansas City—We’re looking for a very good 
year in 1929. There is a little better feeling 
here in Kansas City, due largely to the open- 
ing of the big Chevrolet plant. It rather 
pepped things up. Our modernization bureau 
will bring a large volume of new business, 
too. The bureau used only one full-page ad 
in the Kansas City Star and received 932 
responses, so many in fact, that the program 
of advertising was stopped until we could 
eatch up with the work already obtained. 


Roy GAITHER, William Cameron & Co., 
Tulsa, Okla.—With us, things look good gen- 
erally. Conditions in central Texas are bet- 
ter than in 1928. But part of our territory 
is southwestern Oklahoma, where crops last 
year were only 50 percent of normal. There- 
fore, prospects there are not so good. On 
the whole, however, the prospect looks good. 


Cc. T. Sturner, Sturner Lumber Co., Tulsa, 
Okla.—Prospects look mighty bright. I be- 
lieve there will be a very substantial increase 
in business. In Tulsa, we are “coming,” 
that’s all; new industries coming in all the 
time. Our increase in population in 1928 was 
18,000 with prospects for as many or more 
in 1929. 


Cc. E. SHarp, Oklahoma City, Okla.—It looks 
fine for 1929 and that’s our slogan. All of 
our yards are on the west side of the State 
where there has been plenty of moisture to 
make a bright outlook for crops. As far as 
we can tell at this time of year, conditions 
look very promising. 


J. W. Jacosps, Texas Cement Plaster Co., 
Olkahoma City, Okla.—Looks good to me. Our 
general information from seventeen States in- 
dicates that business generally is good. In 
Oklahoma, except for the small towns, busi- 
ness is exceptionaly good. (Mr. Jacobs was 
for many years manager of the S. M. Gloyd 
lineyards.) 


A. B. Hopegson, Wichita, Kan.—1929 ought 
to be better than the average in the Kansas 
territory. Bradstreets listed Kansas crops as 
31 percent above the average. It fact, it 
led the nation in this increase in acreage 
and we will see the result this year in in- 
creased farm building. 


W. S. VANDEVENTER, Conception Junction, 
Mo.—I can’t say much yet about 1929, but it 
looks promising. The farmers are in better 
shape to buy because of good crops. In fact, 
they are paying off their debts rapidly, and 
naturally they will want to build new barns 
and sheds. 


Troy B. Catt, Mound Valley, Kan.—It really 
looks pretty good out our way. Southeast 
Kansas is going in for dairying pretty strong, 
consequently there is considerable building of 


barns and sheds. .We only built one dwelling 
last year and probably will not have more 
than one or two dwellings this year, but we 
have had a good many orders for barns, cribs 
and sheds, 


B. F. SuMMERS, Warrensburg, Mo.—It’s a 
little early to forecast .what the year holds 
for us. But I believe it will be as good as 
last year. In our case, we can’t tell much 
how things are coming until March 1. 


FRANK H. Morrison, Wichita, Kan.—My ter- 
ritory looks better than it did in the last 
few years. Last year’s crops were pood and 
bear out the outlook for a better year. (Mr. 
Morrison represents the Hast Oregon Pondosa 
Sales Co.) 


R. L. Sweet, Badger Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.—There will not be so many spec- 
ulative houses this year. The speculating 
contractors are a little shaky.on the market. 
We look for an increasing number of houses 
being built and sold to the home builder- 
owner. I mean more homes will be built by 
the ultimate owner. 


J. W. Berry, Manhattan, Kan.—We are hop- 
ing for a larger volume of business with good 
prospects of getting it. Conditions on the 
farms are better. They’ve had a pretty good 
year of crops. But I’m not inclined to count 
my eggs until they are hatched. 


Curr G. Scruees, Jefferson City, Mo., out- 
going president of the Southern Lumbermen’s 
Association—I look forward to 1929 rather 
optimistically. One of the things indicating 
a better year is that the lumber dealer is 
merchandising his product better. I see a 
change for the better in the Southwest with 
new sheds, stores and offices, indicative of 
attempts to attract additional sales. The 
lumber dealer is .becoming progressive and 
aggressive. 


W. M. HALL, salesman for Dierks Lumber 
Co. in north Missouri—Conditions are favor- 
able for better business this year than for 
the last two years. I base this prediction on 
better farm conditions. The farmer is getting 
a better price for his crops and he has had 
very good crops. 





A. O. THompson, A. O. Thompson Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.—lI feel like it’s going 
to be a better year than we had last year. 
We've been on the downgrade as long as we 
can stay and business is about to take an 
upturn. 


D. J. Farr, Sterling, Kan.—Prospects are 
good for 1929. Wheat crops are larger in 
acreage than the previous year. As a result 
of motorized farming, the soil has been better 


prepared and the new crop is in better con-. 


dition than last year. There has been a little 
too much water, however, to make conditions 
ideal. 


E. A. Dvensinc, Concordia, Mo.—I think 
we've reached the point where business is go- 
ing to be better. The new Federal administra- 
tion will be functioning by April which will 
tend to stimulate things. There were good 
crops last year in this section which will also 
have its effect. 


HARRY CRAGIN, Ponca City, Okla.—I can’t see 
better conditions in 1929 because of the con- 
dition of the oil market. Our yards are in the 
oil producing territory, and the oil business 
right now is poor because of overproduction. 
It is the old law of supply and demand. 


ANDREW SMITH, Little Rock, Ark.—In our 
city, conditions seem better than usual. We 
will have a new church college, costing $8.- 
000,000, under construction soon. Then there 
will be a new postoffice built soon, as well 
as other constructign. This, of course, will 
mean more homes and better business con- 
ditions generally. 


H. C. WrwupcGen, Hoisington, Kan.—Present 
wheat prospects are very good, with much 
of it now being marketed at a dollar. We 
expect the svring will open wp with more 
business than last year, the change being 
due in large part to power farming. Then 
there is more attention to dairying and poul- 
try raising. Power farming gives the farmer 


more time, resulting in a bigger demand for 
building material, 


C. S. LAWRENCE, Wichita, Kan., city com- 
missioner and lumber dealer—It will be a 
good year because of the new Wichita oil 
field. We had our largest amount of building 
permits last year with $8,000,000 in new build- 


_ings. January this year is better than last 


January, too. We are building a new post- 
office also. 


ERNEST E. Woops, secretary-manager, South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association—The aver- 
age gain in business throughout the South- 
west was 10 percent in 1928 over 1927. This 
was shown by a tabulation of figures from 
700 dealers received at our office. 


J. LEE JOHNSON, JR., Ft. Worth, Tex., pres- 
ident of Texas Line Yard Retail Dealers’ As- 
sociation—We have had a fairly prosperous 
year but the outlook for 1929 is particularly 
bright, I think. Dealers everywhere are 
awakening and going after new business. 
They are urging modernization and advertis- 
ing to the women. 


JOHN E. Hitu, Amarillo, Tex., president, 
Lumbermen’s Association of Texas—The Pan- 
handle is rapidly developing into a very pro- 
ductive territory. Land values are gradually 
increasing but not yet high and it is common 
to produce in one year the value of the land. 
There is more railroad building going on in 
Texas than any other State so that altogether, 
it appears that 1929 will be an exceptionally 
good year. 

(Sf @2@2@2@24242202048 

AN INTERESTING feature of one of the busi- 
ness sessions of the Southwestern was the 
presence, in one of the boxes, of six co-eds 
from Baker University, Baldwin, Kan., all of 
them the daughters of lumber dealers. The 
young ladies were: Miss Corinne Woods, 
daughter of Secretary and Mrs. E. E. Woods, 
Kansas City; Miss Mabel Wharton, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. K. E. Wharton, Powhattan, 
Kan.; Miss Genevieve Hartley, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Hartley, Baldwin, Kan.; 
Miss Ellen Brockett, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
B. L. Brockett, Atchison, Kan.; Miss Catherine 
Lentz, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Lentz, 
Whiting, Kan., and Miss Maxine DeVillers, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. B. E. DeVillers, 
Baxter Springs, Kan. 





Wood Boxes for Tile Shipments 


Los ANGELES, CaALir., Feb. 2.—One of the 
largest tiling companies on the Pacific coast 
has been sold on the merits of wooden boxes 
for packing the standard sizes of wall tile 
according to H. A. Sloan, of the American 
Box Corporation, of this city, who says that 
“tiling manufacturers throughout the country 
can profit by what we have worked out for 
this concern.” Trial shipments of wall tile 
packed in six of the wooden boxes designed 
by the American Box Corporation reached the 
end of their journey in exceptionally good 
condition. The boxes were loaded on a truck 
at the tiling plant in Los Angeles, delivered at 
Wilmington, where they were loaded on a 
ship by slings, delivered at San Francisco, 
where they were unloaded with other mer- 
chandise by slings, trucked to another ship 
and again loaded by slings, returned to Wil- 
mington, where they were turned over to the 
Pacific Electric for delivery in Los Angeles, 
and from there they were returned to the 
tiling plant by truck 

The boxes were all made of 54-inch ends 
and ve-inch sides, tops and bottoms. The 
boxes carrying 10 feet of wall tile weighed 40 
pounds, and those carrying 15 feet weighed 
60 pounds. One box showed a direct hit on 
the corner where the end, top and side were 
smashed two inches back from the coruer. 
In this box there were found pieces of broken 
tile. The other five containers came through 
without a single piece of broken tile. These 
wooden boxes are little more expensive than 
fiber containers carrying the same quantity of 
contents. 
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Southeastern lowa Dealers Thirty-Second Annual 


Featured by Talks on Current Business Situation and Methods of Increasing 
Sales— Association Opposes Introduction of Odd Length Lumber 


Newton, Iowa, Feb. 4.— Snow, sub-zero 
temperatures and icy highways that cut pos- 


sibly 100 names from the registration lists,” 


failed to dampen the enthusiasm of more than 
200 persons who concluded the thirty-second 
annual convention of the Southeastern Iowa 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, held here last 
week on Jan. 29-31, by pronouncing it one 
of the best, if not the best session in the or- 
ganization’s history. 

R. V. Porter, of the Hawkeye Lumber Co., Os- 
kaloosa, for many years prominent in the work 
of the association, was elected president for 1929 
at the annual business meeting Thursday after- 
noon. Daniel Miller, of the Wormhoudt Lum- 
ber Co., Milton, whose term on the board of 
directors expired this year, replaced Mr. Por- 
ter as vice president and Oscar F. Steigleder, 
Steigleder & Son, Packwood, was re-elected 
secretary and treasurer. J. H. Kendig, of 
the Muscatine Lumber & Coal Co., Musca- 
tine, retiring president, was named to the 
board of directors as were Charles Long, of 
the Taber Lumber Co., Knoxville, and C. B. 
Martin, of the Home Lumber Co., North Eng- 
lish. Ottumwa is the next convention city. 

Featured by the appearance of Dr. Stanley 
L. Krebs, of New York, noted salesmanship 
authority, the program provided much bene- 
ficial material for the lumbermen. The same 
snow and icy roads that cut the attendance 
were also responsible for several changes in 
the program, a number of those scheduled to 
appear being. forced to remain at home. 

The convention began Tuesday with a light 
registration until early in the evening, when 
the visitors began arriving in increasing num- 
bers. Tuesday night was devoted to registra- 
tion and entertainment,’ and on Wednesday 
morning President Kendig called the conven- 
tion to order in its first formal session. Presi- 
dent James R. Rhodes, of the Newton Cham- 
ber of Commerce, delivered an address of 
welcome and Mr. Kendig responded for the 
association. Mr. Steigleder’s report as secre- 
tary was heard and adjournment was taken 
after appointment of -the nominating, resolu- 
tions, and auditing committees. Mr. Steig- 
leder’s report showed an increase in member- 
ship of five during the year, no withdrawals 
despite the formation of a new association in 
the State, and a record of paid-up dues better 
than that of the three-year average. 

Committee appointments were E. Carroll Ta- 
ber, of Keokuk, G. O. Watland, Grinnell and 
J. J. Nichting, Pilot Grove, resolutions; N. 
S. Mercer, Marengo: R. G. Greelas, Eldon 
and Dave Rhodes, Fremont, nominating; E. 
D. Russell, Douds; J. F. Lauser, Wilton Junc- 
tion, and H. A. Thomas, Oskaloosa, auditing. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Prof. Sidney Miller, of the University of 
Iowa, was the first speaker on the Wednes- 
day afternoon program, and, taking as his 
topic “The Current Business Situation,” made 
a careful analysis of market conditions and 
trade prospects to conclude that prosperity 
had finally arrived for the masses. Despite 
the fact that prosperity up to this time has 
been spotted, Mr. Miller showed that 1928 
was probably the best year in the history of 
American industry with only one doubtful 
feature carrying over with 1929. He saw in 
the present condition of the stock market an 
excessive rate for money and tight credit, 
further tightening of which, in his opinion, 
would hold back the present year. If the 
interest rate undergoes a gradual decline, how- 
ever, 1929 will be a greater year for business 
than 1928, he declared, cautioning the lumber- 
men to “watch the trend of business as in- 


dicated by reports and letters of the large 
banks, and plan your own development accord- 
ingly to insure your success.” 

Substituting for F. L. Maytag, chairman 
of the board of the Maytag Co., of Newton, 
Roy A. Bradt, vice president of the same or- 
ganization, spoke Wednesday afternoon on 
that company’s sales plans and policies. Con- 
fronted with the problem of introducing his 
washing machine into a crowded city market 
where it was comparatively unknown, Mr. 
Maytag years ago considered the steps lead- 
ing from the factory to the purchaser, the 
speaker explained. The jobber and distributer 
were eliminated because they added little or 
nothing to a solution of the problem. Decision 
to concentrate upon the dealer was reached 
and upon that decision is based the sales plan 
of the company which employs, directly or 
indirectly, some 50,000 persons. 

Putting a salesman 
into the dealer’s store 
to work for us and 
not the dealer, we in- 
structed the _ sales- 


a ————————————_ 





man to go into the 
field, ring doorbells, 
talk service, demon- 





R. V. PORTER, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa; 


Elected President 
of Association 


strate the machine 
and make the _ sale, 
The ‘success of the 
plan is indicated by 
our leadership of our 
industry. As far as 
prospects were con- 
cerned, we concen- 
trated upon the potential. The ready buyer 
who knew what he wanted and had the money 
to pay for it, was already giving us our share 
of the business. The latent prospect, such as 
the school teacher or stenographer, received 
some consideration. But the woman who 
needed the service of a machine was the one 
who received our attention, Mr. Bradt said. 

I believe that before that time a great mis- 
take was made in that salesmen were trying 
to sell so much aluminum, steel, rubber and 
items that went into the machine itself. We 
began selling service; by convincing the 
prospect that she actually needed our machine 
to lighten her work, save her health and 
strength, and give her more time for herself. 
I see no reason why that should not be ap- 
plied to the selling of lumber; instead of sell- 
ing so many fence posts, ‘shingles or 2x4s, the 
service that these items will render the buyer 
should be sold instead. 


Lumberman Spends Time in Field 


Mr. Bradt continued with an illustration, 
telling how a lumber dealer of his acquaint- 
ance spent practically all his time in the field, 
making calls and visiting friends, not making 
an effort to take orders, but contenting him- 


Oo. F. STEIGLEDER, 
Packwood, Iowa; 


Re-elected Secretary- 
treasurer 





self with suggesting new roofs, new buildings, 
new floors when such suggestions were in or- 
der. Ultimately the prospect came to the same 
view as the lumberman, decided the new roof 
or barn was necessary, and came to the man 
who suggested it for the materials. In a sma!] 
town, with two competitors, the particular 
dealer did some 65 percent of the total busi- 
ness, Mr. Bradt declared. 

Wednesday afternoon’s program was con- 
cluded with a short talk on market bulletins, 
by Mr. Taber, of Keokuk. He read two bul- 
letins, one purporting to be a quotation of 
roofing prices from the Mount Pleasant hos- 
pital for insane, and the other purporting to 
be a quotation of plaster prices from the 
Cherokee hospital for the feeble minded. His 
point was that the bulletin quotations are too 
indefinite to be of great value to the lumber 
dealers. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


Thursday morning’s business ‘session was 
short. Prior to the election, the reports of 
the auditing, resolutions and nominating com- 
mittees were heard. But one ticket was 
brought into the field, and the vote was unani- 
mous. The _ resolutions committee recom- 
mended the usual resolution of thanks and 
another relating to the “C” list as a basis for 
their selling costs. It follows: 


WHEREAS, There has been published a new 
list Known as the “C” list and whereas a num- 
ber of West Coast manufacturers have 
adopted this list as a basis of their selling 
costs and other manufacturers in the same 
district signify their intention to adopt it, 

We, the members of the Southeastern Iowa 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, believing 
that the adoption of said list is not for the 
best interests of the lumber trade in general; 
that it has been gotten out without due regard 
of what the consuming trade demands; that it 
is not for the best interests of conservation 
of forest products or economy in construc- 
tion, and that from the retailer’s standpoint 
of selling is unworkable, do hereby set forth 
our basis of objections. 


First. We oppose the new standard associ- 
ation weights as a basis of delivered values 
because an examination of freight bills proves 
that the old basis of weights was considerably 
above the actual weights on a majority of 
shipments. Under the new weights, there will 
be a tendency to ship such items as affected 
by this raise before they have been properly 
dried. 

Oppose Introduction of Odd Lengths 


Second. We oppose the introduction of the 
3-foot lengths particularly in ceiling and drop 
siding and flooring, for the reason that the 
ultimate consumers will not accept it, as it 
would be a total loss to them. 


Third. We vigorously oppose and protest 
the introduction of odd lengths particularly in 
finish, ceiling and drop siding, also in flooring 
and especially in the introduction of 3-, 5-, and 
7-foot, for the reason that the framework in 
practically all buildings is spaced either 16 
inches or 24 inches on centers and odd length 
lumber can not be used without a loss to the 
consumer, which he in turn will oppose and 
refuse to accept. 

We believe that if in the manufacture of 
such items as affected by said “C” list, odd 
lengths develop, they should be trimmed to even 
lengths and the added cost of this loss become 
a part of the manufacturers’ selling list. The 
ultimate loss in dollars and cents should be 
much less at the mill than after freight and 
dealers’ charges are added. Therefore be it 


Resolved, That this association recommend 
to its members to refuse to accept this “C” 
list in its present form. Be it further 

Resolved, That the West Coast manufactur- 
ers be asked to call for a delegation from the 
several larger retail associations to assist in 
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constructing a list satisfactory to all parties 
concerned, 

As a concluding feature of the Thursday 
morning program, D. A. Miller spoke briefly 
on “Helping Build Up and Co-operating With 
Your Community.” (Mr. Miller stressed the 
need for a community bond among the civic 
leaders and listed the requirements of a good 
citizen in each community. “Co-operation,” 
he declared, “is not a sentiment, but is an 
economic necessity.” 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Thursday afternoon’s program included Dr. 
Krebs’ address, a talk by Secretary W. H. 
Badeaux, of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, Minneapolis, and some written 
diagrams and figures showing “the amount of 
loss in profit by discounting bills and estimates 
by giving flat amounts off instead of a per- 
centage basis.” The talk was omitted because 
of lack of time. 


Points for Good Salesmanship 


Five sales tips were called to the attention 
of the lumbermen by Mr. Krebs. He listed 
them as (1) Do Not Force a Sale, (2) The 
Word—Thank You—, (3) Kindness, (4) 
Avoid Negative Expression and (5) Indirect 
Suggestion. 

The fallacy of forcing the sale was dis- 
cussed very thoroughly by the speaker who 
pointed out possible loss of respect, good will 
and confidence, and the arousing of antagon- 
ism as resulting from the practice. When 
the sale is forced, he explained, and the cus- 
tomer goes back home to think over his pur- 
chase, a possible decision that he does not 
like the purchase will cause him to blame 
the salesman. For a salesman to say “You 
do not want the cheap grade of lumber, Mr. 
Jones; you should have the more expensive 
grade,” may influence Jones to buy the more 





expensive grade; but when he gets home and 
discovers that the cheap grade would have 
served his purpose very well, he loses con- 


fidence in the dealer and is likely to go else- 


where. The alternative, Mr. Krebs declared, 
is carefully to explain the difference between 
two grades of lumber, trying to fit the neces- 
sary grade into the purpose for which it will 
be used. “Let the buyer say which grade 
he takes; let him determine which he needs, 
and then, if he picks the wrong one, he has 
none but himself to blame.” If the dealer has 
ventured an opinion, and the buyer finds it 
to be right, he will gain still greater con- 
fidence even though his purchase has not abso- 
lutely satisfied him, was the point Mr. Krebs 
made. 

The speaker gave many illustrations of the 
second tip, all tending to show that concerns 
with a policy calling for a “thank you” for 
every purchase brought about increasing con- 
fidence, good will, and satisfaction on the part 
of the purchaser. The use of kindness, de- 
fined as “doing just a little more than your 
duty,” was strongly recommended. Mr. Krebs 
declared he held no brief for the man who 
says “business is business during office hours” 
and who will not unbend long enough to do 
some act of kindness. That it will return to 
the doer’s benefit was regarded as certain. 


Tips from the Laws of Suggestion 


The fourth and fifth tips were taken from 
the laws of suggestion. The first, avoiding 
negative expression, was ably illustrated by 
actual experiences of Mr. Krebs. “The nega- 
tive expression simply arouses antagonism or 
puts the ‘No’ thought into the buyer’s head.” 
For a salesman to say “You don’t want this 
or that, do you?” simply tells the customer 
to say “No, I don’t.”. If the salesman says 
“We have these in stock, now; they just 
came in—will you examine them?”, it at least 





advertises the goods whether the purchaser 
buys any of them at that particular time 
or not. 

The indirect suggestion was illustrated by 
a triangle with the dealer at one corner, the 
prospect at the second and a friend at the 
third. When the dealer can not close the pros- 
pect, the indirect suggestion of the friend to 
the prospect, causally mixed in a conversation 
or letter about other affairs, will often close 
the deal, Mr. Krebs declared. 

Mr. Badeaux, in his talk, called for more 
co-operation from the lumbermen in reaching 
mutual goals set in the past; urged them to 
hold together in matters necessitating their 
full strength to get what they sought, and 
went over much of the ground covered ‘dur- 
ing the last year in individual talks or small 
meetings. 


LADIES AUXILIARY—ENTERTAIN- 
MENT 


Quite a number of members of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary were present for the convention. 
Trips through local factories, a theater party 
and business meeting and election of officers 
featured their program. Mrs. T. S. Archi- 
bald, of Davenport, was elected president of 
the auxiliary for 1929; Mrs. J. H. Kendig, 
of Muscatine, was named vice president; Mrs. 
Roy Denniston, of Newton, was elected sec- 
retary, and Mrs. Homer Richardson, of Grin- 
nell, was named treasurer. 

The Moonlight Club, organization of sales- 
men, held its annual election and _ business 
meeting Thursday morning, re-elected T. S. 
Archibald, of Davenport, as president, and 
named Charles E. Marvin, of Chicago, sec- 
retary-treasurer. John Baker, of Muscatine, 
took Mr. Marvin’s place on the board of di- 
rectors. 

Entertainment featured each evening of the 
convention. 


Buyers and Sellers Organize 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., Feb. 4.—Announcement has 
just been made of the completion of a new or- 
ganization, known as the Lumber Buyers & 
Sellers Club of Louisville, representing an or- 
ganization proposed at a. meeting of local re- 
tailers, at which the jobbers and sales agents 
were guests some weeks ago. At that meeting 
the question of improved co-operation as be- 
tween jobber and retailer was discussed, more 
especially with reference to selling to persons 
who are not entitled to buy wholesale. It was 
suggested that a joint organization of whole- 
salers and retailers be formed, and a com- 
mittee was named to work this out. Officers 
of the new organization are: 

President—W. R. Willett, of the W. R. Wil- 
lett Lumber Co. 

Viee president—C. W. Brickley, of the C. W. 
Brickley Lumber Co. 

Treasurer—W. B. Beckman. 

Secretary—W. E. Difford, of the Lumbermen’s 
Credit Bureau. 

The executive committee is composed of the 
officers, and J. B. Shamburger, retailer; W. 
D. Parlour, of the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
manufacturers, and O. J. Kogel, of W. J. 
Hughes & Sons, jobbers. 

By-laws se been adopted along with a code 
of ethics. eetings are to be held as called by 
the executive committee. Membership will be 
composed of individuals, firms or corporations 
maintaining regular headquarters, in Louisville 
or Jefferson county, and who are bonafide re- 
tailers, mill representatives, commission sales- 
men, or wholesalers of lumber. Dues shall be 
$5 per year. 

The general plan of the organization is to 
develop closer relations as between wholesale 
and retail divisions, to promote fair dealings, 
integrity and good faith, and adjust differences 
which may arise. 

The code of ethics as adopted reads: 

Knowing that the wholesale lumbermen of 
Louisville depend on the retail lumber dealer 
as the largest outlet for their product; and 


knowing that retail lumber dealers depend on 
the wholesale lumbermen as a source of supply 
for the material they sell; and knowing that 
it is to the interest of both branches of this 
important industry to work in harmony and 
with a close and friendly relationship, the 
executive board of the Lumber Buyers & 
Sellers Club of Louisville resolves that the 
following principles be set forth as an expres- 
sion of opinion on the part of the club as 
to what constitutes fair and ethical practices 
in the conduct of their business relationship 
between each other. 


1—It is considered unethical for a whole- 
saler or wholesale representative to sell at 
wholesale prices any but a legitimate retail 
lumber dealer, except retail building material 
men who purchase lath in carloads, and pri- 
mary wood fabricators. 


2—A legitimate retail lumber dealer is de- 
fined as a person or firm engaged in the retail 
lumber business and who carries a stock of 
materials sufficient to serve the community in 
which he lives. A list of recognized legitimate 
retail lumber dealers is to be prepared and 
approved by the executive committee, such list 
to be on file with the secretary of the club at 
all times. 


3—By primary wood fabricators are meant 
sash and door factories, box factories, planing 
mills, cabinet works, ladder manufacturers, 
refrigerator builders and other factories using 
lumber in the finished manufactured product. 
When such primary wood fabricators are in 
the market for lumber for construction pur- 
poses such material should be purchased 
through a retail lumber dealer. 


4—-The practice of encouraging the purchase 
of pool cars by small wood-users, resulting in 
a decrease of business by the retail yards, is 
one that should be discouraged by wholesaler 
and retailer alike. ’ 


5—Since the wholesale representatives main- 
tain offices and yards in Louisville and en- 
deavor to render the Louisville retail lumber 
dealers prompt and satisfactory service at all 
times, it is considered only ethical and fair 
for the retail lumber dealers to patronize 
those wholesalers, commission men and yards 


who maintain permanent headquarters in 
Louisville, provided the retail dealers feel that 
at all times they are enabled to buy their 
stocks at a fair price. 


6—Since contractors are the chief outlet for 
the stocks of the retail lumber dealer, and 
since a great many contractors endeavor to 
obtain an unfair advantage over their com- 
petitors by buying lumber direct from mills 
or wholesalers and commission men, it is re- 
solved that the wholesale and retail members 
of the club are to confer with the secretary, 
whenever offers of such business are made to 
them, and a definite course of action decided 
upon. 


7.—Knowing that there are a good many other 
trade abuses prevalent at this time, the Louis- 
ville Lumber Buyers & Sellers Club approves 
of the principle of arbitration on any dispute 
or difference that may arise between members. 


8—Further, to bring about a solution of all 
problems, disputes or differences, it is deemed 
wise to cause a committee to be appointed by 
the président, which shall be known as the 
“arbitration committee.” The committee shall 
consist of two wholesale and two dealer rep- 
resentatives with a fifth member appointed by 
the four to act as chairman of such committee. 
The duties of the committee shall be to receive 
ali complaints regarding trade relations be- 
tween members, to hear the evidence on both 
sides and to decide each case on its merits. It 
shall also be the duty of the committee to re- 
ceive suggestions covering plans for improv- 
ing the trade relations between members. The 
committee shall sit as often as is necessary 
and shall be available at specified times to be 
named by the chairman of the committee. 


9—Each charter member and each new m 
ber shall indicate his approval of and willi 
ness to abide by the above code—or subse- 
quent changes that may be made from time to 
time in a regular manner—by signing a master 
copy of the code, to be kept in the possession 
of the secretary. 

10—It shall be in the power of the executive 
committee to discipline by expulsion from the 
club any member who violates the spirit or 
the letter of the code. 
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Kentucky Retailers at Annual Stress Value of 
Group Meetings—Discuss Lien Law 


LouisviLte, Ky., Feb. 5.—The annual con- 
vention of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association opened here today with about 
seventy-five lumbermen present and about as 
many more lumbermen, allied tradesmen, sales- 
men, etc., buzzing about the exhibits. The fact 
that the convention sessions were in the large 
auditorium on the roof, and the exhibits on the 
lobby floor, tended to split the crowd somewhat. 

The morning session was called to order by 
President Luke Russell, of the Sherrill-Russell 
Lumber Co., Paducah, followed by invocation 
by the Rev. P. H. Pleune. 

J. W. Paddock, of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, under the general heading “Getting 
Into Step,” talked largely on the need of the 
retailers selling the complete home, and creat- 
ing interest in home ownership. He discussed 
financing of homes, and how the dealer could 
sell the complete home, and have the carpen- 
ters, builders, plumbers etc. working for him. 
He contended that endorsement of second 
mortgage notes meant nothing, in that the 
dealer was making a profit and should be will- 
ing to endorse, where he has sold honest value, 
and where the banker is taking 60 percent; the 
second mortgage holder approximately 30 per- 
cent, and the home owner has put down 10 
percent or more in cash. He contended that 
the man who has invested his savings in a 
home will work to pay out and protect his in- 
vestment, and that the dealer is generally very 
safe in having endorsed the second mortgage 
loan. 

The speaker also contended that it was far 
more satisfactory to sell the completed home, 
than material, as the carpenter or builder 
never figures his job right, and always needs 
more material, or wants credit on unused ma- 
terial, generally having failed to count in many 
extras. He discussed certified materials, grade- 
marked, and trade-marked lumber, and certi- 
fied homes. He contended that the country 
had to get away from the jerry builder, whose 
operations had given ill repute to the frame 
constructed house, through careless and indif- 
ferent methods, such a builder merely throw- 
ing up something cheap for a personal profit. 
He contended that there was better lumber 
being produced and sold today than ever be- 
fore, and that there was no excuse for poorly 
constructed houses. 


Associations and the Federal Commission 


S. F. D. Meffley, secretary of the Wholesale 
Sash & Door Association, of Chicago, delivered 
an address dealing largely with the present at- 
titude of the Federal Trade Commission, and 
how trade groups or associations today had but 
little difficulty in finding out how far they could 
go and stay within the law. The speaker in- 
dicated that the old days of trust busting were 
gone, and that today Washington is looking 
with favor on trade associations that are en- 
deavoring to uplift their industries, and im- 
prove conditions. Today there are decided pos- 
sibilities for development of clean and fair 
trade competition, when the fellow who is cut- 
ting prices and using unfair practices is far 
more likely to be frowned upon than the groups 
which co-operate for the development or bene- 
fit of the business in which they are interested. 
He indicated that today the fellow who is sell- 
ing at cost or below, and violating all ethics 
of business, is considered more of a menace 
than the men who a few years ago were being 
questioned for banding together. The speaker 
contended that the fear of losing a sale was 
responsible for price cutting, although a sale 
without profit was destructive. 

W. E. Jackson, State forester of Kentucky, 
made a short talk, under the heading “Trees 
to Plant,” in which he told of the efforts of 
the department to create interest in tree plant- 


ing, and how over 150,000 trees were being 
distributed from the State nursery this spring, 
which has about 300,000 trees in hand. 

At noon on Tuesday W. J. Hughes & Sons, 
wholesale sash and door concern, arranged a 
luncheon, for the entire convention, and pro- 
vided taxicabs to carry the visitors to and from 
its plant. A total of 175 attended. The pro- 
gram also called for the usual banquet at 6:30 
in the evening, in the Crystal ballroom of the 
Brown Hotel, to be followed by a dance at 9 
o'clock. 

At the opening of the Tuesday morning ses- 
sion Emil Anderson, of the Southern Planing 
Mill Co., Louisville, following a custom of 
nearly a quarter of a century, provided an all- 
walnut gavel for the use of the president. The 
gavel was presented to President Luke Russell, 
by Waller Bean, director, from Winchester, 
Ky., and becomes Mr. Russell’s personal prop- 
erty. 

Report of Secretary 


The report of Secretary J. Crow Taylor, 
Louisville, was in printed form, and dealt 
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largely with the development of group meet- 
ings during the year, which have resulted in 
Lexington, Louisville and Paducah groups now 
having monthly meetings. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session on Tuesday was given 
over entirely to a general discussion regarding 
the Kentucky lien law, points of lien laws in 
some other States, need. of some revamping of 
the Kentucky law for protection of owner and 
material man etc. There is no doubt but what 
a complete knowledge of the lien law is very 
essential to every lumberman selling lumber 
and building materials to builders and con- 
tractors. The many questions asked showed 
that many of the dealers had a very vague idea 
of the law, and just how far they were pro- 
tected. 

L. T. Henderson, of the Builders’ Protective 
Association, of Louisville, who was _ instru- 
mental in having the present Kentucky lien law 
materially improved, presented a paper on the 
subject, and also read a number of questions 
which had been sent in by dealers in various 
parts of the State. 

Ben F. Gardner of Louisville, who special- 
izes in lien law, mortgage and similar litiga- 
tion, and who is a real authority on the sub- 
iect, was present to answer questions, and aid 


the dealers in an undeérstanding of many per- 
tinent points. 

Hugh Allen of Middlesboro, Ky., a former 
president of the association, stated that he had 
saved himself a good deal of grief by having 
special blanks printed up, which he has the 
property owner sign in advance of delivery of 
any material, this blank covering the question 
of encumbrances on the property, if any, and 
setting forth clearly whose name the title is in, 

Much discussion was heard regarding the 
cases in which contractors accept jobs too 
cheaply. Where the successful bidder is too 
low he is dangerous. If he loses money the 
supply houses will lose. 

So much time was taken up in the lien law 
discussions, which were freely argued by va- 
rious members from the floor, that it was im- 
possible to consider any further business on 
the program for the afternoon. 

A gavel made from longleaf yellow pine, 
which had seen 112 years service in the roof 
beams of the White House at Washington, was 
presented to the association by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, to become 
its regular property. The head of the gavel 
has a silver band, telling its history. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


An excellent example of the conversion of 
old buildings into attractive homes was de- 
picted at the Wednesday morning session by 
D. R. Brewster, manager of the southern dis- 
trict, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, who showed a motion picture, “The 
Transformation.” This was in line with a mat- 
ter touched upon yesterday by L. T. Hender- 
son, who had expressed the opinion that there 
would be an increased volume of business in 
remodeling old homes into modern ones dur- 
ing the 1929 season. . 

The session was late in getting started and 
so much time was taken up with the picture 
and discussion that, other than a general dis- 
cussion, no other business was considered. 

Secretary J. Crow Taylor told the members 
that if they wished the association to be of 
benefit to them they must show a better co- 
operative spirit. He reported that in an effort 
to make some surveys of materials and quanti- 
ties being handled, questionnaires had been sent 
to the members, but that the returns were so 
small as to make the effort virtually worthless. 
On the other hand, if the dealers would re- 
spond, the association would have figures show- 
ing the amount of boards, framing, roofings, 
hollow tile, brick and many other items being 
handled by the members, and thus be able to 
figure what the dealers are interested in and 
where the association can be of greatest value. 

For example, it is well known that the ‘rural 
demand for boards as compared to framing, is 
heavier than it is in the cities, on a proportion- 
ate basis. In the cities there are many brick 
and other buildings where framing is used. In 
the rural districts there is much consumption 
of boards for barns and outbuildings and less 
consumption of framing. 


The Question of Paint Sales 


An interesting discussion came up in regard 
to paint sales. Hugh Allen, of Middlesboro, 
Ky., reported that his paint department had 
developed a business of $8,000 a year, sales 
being made to the home owner exclusively. 

L. T. Henderson spoke of paint sales as dis- 
cussed at the Ohio convention, in which deal- 
ers of that State favored selling to the home 
owner who is certain to pay, whereas-if the 
paint is sold to the painter, the dealer has no 
assurance that his bill will be paid. The feel- 
ing was that it was much better to sell paint 
to the home owner, and let the latter employ a 
painter to put it on. It was reported that in 
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some parts of the State the lumbermen have 
the outstanding paint store or department of 
their city. 

The question of selling framing by the piece 
was also touched upon. There was also discus- 
sion of second mortgages, but it was found 
that country dealers in Kentucky do very little 
second mortgage business, it being less of a 
problem out in the State, where larger loans 
can be had on first mortgages, than in the 
cities. 

One particular feature was pointed out and 
that is that sometimes a second or third mort- 
gage could be obtained from the owner to clean 
up a bunch of outstanding material and other 
claims, thus getting them together in one lot 
and making it possible to collect 6 percent in- 
terest, instead of letting them run along, until 
such time as the second mortgage could be 
taken into the first, and third made a second. 
The speculative builder was considered as a 
very dangerous type of customer. 

There was a discussion regarding group 
meetings, something that the dealers have be- 
come very enthusiastic about, it being con- 
tended that such meetings make it possible to 
discuss problems of more localized or sectional 
interest, and bring the dealers into closer co- 
operation with one another. 

It was the sense of the meeting that greater 
attention be given to group meetings in 1929 
than in 1928, which was the most active year 
in this respect that the association has known. 
Secretary Taylor stated that a great deal of 
interest had been shown in such developments, 
and that it was proposed further to develop 


the plan. 
Officers Elected 


Officers selected to carry the organization 
through its twenty-fourth year were as fol- 
lows: 

President—Curtis P. Hall, of the Hall & 
Davis Lumber Co., Shelbyville, Ky. 

First vice president—C., Steve Roemer, 
Roemer Bros. Lumber Co., Bowling Green, Ky. 

Second vice president—M. Peale Collier, 
Paris, Ky. 

Treasurer—Emil Anderson, Louisville. 

Secretary—J. Crow Taylor, Louisville. 

Executive committee (for three years)— 
Luke Russell, Sherill Russell Lumber Co., 
Paducah, the retiring president; O. W. Owsley, 
Cynthiana, Ky.; and Tom Gatlin, of Morgan- 
field, Ky. 

The committee on nominations was composed 
of Porter Nunnelly, Joe Pettus, Brown Y. Wil- 
lis, I. N. Combs and Turner Ruby. The reso- 
lutions committee was made up of M. Peale 
Collier, Fred Taylor, and Hugh A. Allen, and 
the auditing committee of E. A. Davis and C. 
S. Jefferson. 

At the final session Steve Roemer, of Bowl- 
ing Green, offered the suggestion that instead 
of $10 a year, the dues be increased to $50, and 
that one or more field men be employed, the 
added funds permitting the association to do 
real work. Following discussion, Emil Ander- 
son proposed that the matter be left to the dis- 
cretion of the executive committee, which could 
act through the mails if desired. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The report of the resolutions committee, de- 
livered by M. Peale Collier, covered apprecia- 
tion of efforts of W. J. Hughes & Sons, Louis- 
ville; the Brown Hotel, L. T. Henderson, 
Louisville ; and other speakers; with three reso- 
lutions regarding the present lien law. 

In one of these the association went on rec- 
ord as favoring the practice of members noti- 
fying owners of their intention to claim lien 
rights for material furnished, until the bill 
should be paid, thus protecting the owner from 
having to pay bills twice. In this way the sup- 
ply man will be able to extend his rights from 
thirty-five days to six months. 

In another resolution the association favored 
notifying. all financing interests furnishing 
mortgages of a dealer’s intention of claiming a 
lien, thus giving the financial interests notice 
that the lumberman is claiming a prior lien on 
the property involved and all moneys not ad- 
vanced by the financial interests by the date 


that the lumberman begins delivery of his ma- 
terial on the contract. 

_It was resolved also that at the next ses- 
sion of the Kentucky legislature steps be taken 
to amend the present lien law so that all finan- 
ciers and mortgagees interested in property un- 
der construction be required to secure from the 
owner a sworn stafement’of accounts due ma- 
terial men for labor etc. already furnished, 
and that such banks or financial interests be re- 
sponsible to said material men and labor for 
the amount due up to the time the mortgage is 
taken and money furnished by the financial in- 
stitution. Further, that the question of ar- 
ranging for a central office or designated per- 
son to notify all property owners of the 
material men’s intention to claim lien interest on 
property, until bills are paid, be left to the dis- 
cretion of the individual lumbermen, or local 
groups, it being a matter that could not well 
be handled by the association. 

At this the secretary of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association took the floor, 
having been asked his opinion regarding direct 
selling. He held that it was the oldest argu- 
ment in the lumber trade, and directly, or indi- 
rectly in some cases, responsible for formation 
of at least some of the associations. He de- 
tailed many incidents, court decisions etc., rela- 
tive to compulsory measures. Today there are 
sO many more materials, so many more dealers 
etc., that it is a difficult situation to control. 

He stated that the manufacturer or jobber, 
however, realized that the retail lumber deal- 
ers were his chief outlet not only for lumber, 


but for many lines of building material, and 
that as a rule the jobber and the manufacturer 
would come half way or more. 

Following the National secretary’s remarks 
the convention came to a close. 


Resume Instructional Courses 


Manison, Wis., Feb. 4.—C. P. Winslow, di- 
rector of the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory, has announced that as a result of 
the demand from the lumber and woodwork- 
ing trades for resumption of instructional 
courses at the laboratory, the full program 
of courses will be resumed this spring. The 
one-week course in the gluing of wood will 
begin March 25; the maximum enrollment 
is 16, and the co-operative fee required for 
each man enrolled is $100. The laboratory’s 
two weeks’ course in the kiln drying of lum- 
ber will begin April 1; it is limited to 18 
enrollments, and the co-operative fee is $150 
for each man enrolled. The one-week course 
in boxing and crating will start April 1; the 
maximum enrollment is 20, and the co-opera- 
tive fee $100 per man. 

Attendance in the courses is limited in order 
to provide for individual instruction and at- 
tention to the special problems of the differ- 
ent members of each class. Applications for 
enrollment in the kiln drying, gluing and box- 
ing and crating courses should be addressed to 
the Director, Forest Products _ Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 


National Exporters in Annual 


Battimore, Mp., Feb. 4.—The annual meet- 
ing of the National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation, which took place last Wednesday and 
Thursday in the St. Charles Hotel at New 
Orleans, brought together, according to Harvey 
M. Dickson, the secretary, who has just returned 
from the Crescent City, an unusually large num- 
ber of the members and resulted in the disposal 
of much business, which, it is thought, will 
prove of real benefit to the trade. The delibera- 
tions continued throughout the first day and 
until 9 o’clock on the evening of the second 
day, and at that some matters had to go over. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 


ae Granville ‘Taylor, Asheville, 


First vice president—Joe Thompson, of the 
Thompson-Katz Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Second vice president—Gustave A. Farber, 
London representative of the Turner-Karber- 
Love Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Treasurer—John lL. Alcock, of 
Alcock & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Directors (to serve three years) — Alex 
Schmidt, Penrod-Jurden-Clark Company, 
Memphis; John Raine, of the Meadow River 
Lumber Co., Rainelle, W. Va.; W. A. Ransom, 
of the Gayoso Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn.; 
Claude Sears, of the Sears Lumber Co., of 
Mobile, Ala. 

Directors (to fill the unexpired term)— 
Robert New, of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., 
Chicago, and Frank Purcell, of the Frank 
Purcell Walnut Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 
Kan. 

The managing committee, which is made up 
of the directors and the ex-presidents of the 
association, later reappointed Harvey M. Dick- 
son, of Baltimore, secretary and traffic man- 
ager, and Edward Barber, formerly of the 
Howard & Barber’ Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, 
but during the last three years director of for- 


John L. 


eign affairs with headquarters in London, to 


this post. 

Gustave A. Farber, London representative of 
the Turner-Farber-Love Co., of Memphis, and 
Edward Barber, director of foreign affairs, for 
the standard form of contract and measure- 
ment, reported on the successful work accom- 
plished in negotiations with the hardwood section 
of the Timber Trade Federation of London in 


preparing a new hardwood contract form. The 


contract, it was stated, would be of great benefit 
to shippers in the United States. It was ratified 
by the National exporters’ association and will 


receive the approbation of the hardwood section 
of the Timber Trade Federation as soon as the 
latter gets formal advices of the action taken 
at New Orleans. } 

The contract forms for use between members 
of the National association and the Dutch Lum- 
ber Trade Association of Amsterdam and the 
Danish Association of Copenhagen were also 
submitted and discussed and will in all prob- 
ability be ratified at the semiannual session next 
summer. The committee on contract forms and 
standard measurement negotiated both of these 
contracts. 

H. W. Flatau, of Flatau, Dick & Co., London 
timber brokers, who has attended a number of 
the sessions in the past, was again present, 
having come over especially from England, and 
was asked to explain the new contract being 
considered by brokers, agents and importers in 
London, who contemplate forming a new or- 
ganization. Mr. Flatau made a clear and concise 
report on the purposes of the projected asso- 
ciation, which latter has not yet been actually 
launched. 

A special committee was named to draft 
resolutions of regret and condolence on the 
death Jan. 2, last, of Albert Sidney Johnson, of 
the Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co., of 
Shreveport, La. The draft will be sent to Sec- 
retary Dickson at Baltimore. 

Many other matters of importance to ex- 
porters of lumber and logs were debated at 
the sessions and are expected to have their 
effect upon conditions in the business. 





Dry Kiln Course Starts March 5 


Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 4.—Notice of the dry 
kiln short course at the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry, Syracuse University, recently 
sent out, stated in error that the course would 
begin on March 15. The correct date is March 
5, the course ending March 15. Eight hours 
each day will be devoted to intensive study. 
The purpose of the course will be an effort to 
help the woodworking industries reduce the an- 
nual waste of lumber which in New York State 
approximates $1,000,000. Trained specialists 
and experienced teachers in kiln engineering, 
wood technology etc. will give personal instruc- 
tion to each person who attends the course, 
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Western Piners Opposed to Tariff on Lumber 


Association in Twenty-third Annual Favors Placing of Tally Cards 
in Each Car Shipped—Advertising Plans Discussed 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SPOKANE, WasH., Feb. 6.—This evening 
marked the closing session of the twenty-third 
annual meeting of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Far overshadowing other 
important matters, the resignation of A. W. 
Cooper, secretary-manager of the association, 
occupied the minds of the members present. 
Mr. Cooper’s resignation, although not entirely 
unexpected, comes after many years of intelli- 
gent and effective service to the western pine 
industry and was accepted to the regret of many 
members. He has been considered -by many 
lumbermen, both within and without the West- 
ern Pine association, as possibly the outstanding 
secretary of the entire industry. Contrary to 
former precedents, this annual featured two 
executive sessions where presumably matters of 
interest to the membership only were discussed. 
Mr. Cooper’s successor has not yet been named. 

Walter Leuthold, of Deer Park, Wash., was 
re-elected president of the association; Walter 
Neils, of Libby, Mont., is vice president, and 
H. K. Brooks, Bend, Ore., treasurer. The as- 
sociation placed itself squarely on record as 
opposed to a tariff on lumber. The members 
voted to place car cards, listing the species, 
grade and count of contents in each car shipped. 
Advertising plans were discussed and the work 
of the various departments during the last year 
was reviewed. Much time was devoted to con- 
sideration of the work of the association’s re- 
search department and that of the University of 
Idaho department of forestry. A combination 
of the statistical and grading departments with 
those of the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association was authorized. 

The first day’s meeting of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association’s twenty-third an- 
nual opened in the Davenport Hotel here this 
morning. Immediately after roll call the mem- 
bers went into executive session. 

The afternoon session was an open meeting. 
President W. M. Leuthold occupied the chair. 

H. A. Gillis, traffic manager of the associa- 
tion, told of past and prospective activities of 
his department. He told particularly of the 
complaint to be presently filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association and the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. As he’ described 
it, this complaint is aimed to remove the exist- 
ing humps in some of the rates into Central 
Freight Association territory. He distributed 
to the members a comparison of Western Pine 
association shipments for the last year con- 
signed to each State and the percentage of the 
whole with the percentage of population. He 
reviewed other traffic problems now under con- 
sideration by the carriers and western lumber 
sh'ppers. Mr. Gillis also discussed the problem 
of milling-in-transit and  storage-in-transit 
privileges and the requests of the Spokane fac- 
tories. The traffic committee of the association 
has in the past taken the position that the privi- 
lege should be extended on a basis of remanu- 
facturing only. The problem was left to the 
traffic committee. 


Outlines 1929 Advertising Program 


The advertising program for 1929 was out- 
lined by Carl J. Eastman, San Francisco, repre- 
senting N. W. Ayer & Son, advertising agency. 
Mr. Eastman first recalled the confusion exist- 
ing regarding a trade name for the dominant 
wood of the Inland Empire, Pinus ponderosa. 
The decision to establish one trade name, a de- 
rivative of the botanical name, was made, 
namely “Pondosa Pine.” By perseverance in 
advertising, this name has been firmly estab- 
lished. He said the Pondosa pine campaign 
speaks for itself, 


Idaho white pine did not present as many diffi- 
culties. It was well and favorably known by 
one trade name. The decision to advertise 
these woods was a wise step, but it is even 
more important now to continue the work 
started. 

He said lumber is a staple like sugar. The 
sugar people found it profitable to package, 
trade-mark and advertise their product. 

The 1929 program will be about the same 
size as the year past. It is divided into two di- 
visions; first, the Pondosa campaign, and, sec- 
ondly, the Idaho white pine campaign. Both 
will follow much the same lines as in the past 
and through much the same mediums, but the 
copy will now be more specific, partly because 
of the work being done generally for wood by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

W. C. Geddes, chairman of the advertising 
committee, was absent on account of illness. 
Secretary A. W. Cooper spoke for him on the 
subject of advertising. He said he had heard 

















W. M. LEUTHOLD, J. P. MeGOLDRICK, 
Deer Park, Wash.; Spokane, Wash.; 
Re-elected President State Director 


some intimation of discontinuing the advertis- 
ing, and he expressed the opinion that such a 
step would be a terrible mistake. He said in 
part: 

[ have been in intimate contact with this 
advertising for four years. Until we started 
this movement our wood had many different 
names and not a particularly good reputation. 
You must realize you are today going into 
markets in volume that you never reached 
before. . 

About a year and a half ago Pondosa pine 
was put to a severe test when Idaho white 
pine prices were cut an amount unheard of 
before. But the strong position secured by 
advertising enabled it to hold a better rela- 
tive position, Other adverse reports calcu- 
lated to throw it down, but advertising held 
it up. If you abandon your advertising now, 
a few years hence you can look back and see 
markets you have lost; if you discontinue 
advertising you invite disaster. The National 
association advertising will benefit wood, but 
if you neglect your Pondosa and Idaho white 
pine, other species advertising will reap all 
the benefits. 


Progress in Trade Marking 


N. L. Cary, advertising manager of the asso- 
ciation, told of the progress of trade-marking 
lumber. He urged it as an identification of 
the association product and a protection to the 
user. In speaking of the advertising, he told 





of the interest that has been aroused in both 
Pondosa and Idaho white pine, and the inquir- 
ies for membership lists and other information 
being received by the association. He stated 
that many of the advertisements this year will 
feature home modernizing, which is a subject 
familiar to all AMERICAN LUMBERMAN readers 
because this paper has been pointing out the 
importance of that field for the last seven years, 
PP. P. Hennessy of Minneapolis, Minn., spoke 
of the tendency toward early American types 
of homes and the resultant increasing demand 
for white pine for paneling. He advocated 
especial care in drying lumber for this purpose. 
E. H. Polleys, of Missoula, Mont., presented 
a resolution seconded by J. P. McGoldrick, of 
Spokane, to the effect that the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association go on record op- 
posing any duty on lumber, logs or shingles 
for the reason that it is unnecessary and might 
work a hardship on the farmer who needs 
much lumber and is just beginning to get back 
to a position where he can buy it. The resolu- 
tion was passed by unanimous vote. 
Compilation of lumber statistics was dis- 
cussed, and one of the first duties of the in- 
coming board of directors will be to provide 
ways and means of securing more adequate 
statistics of Inland Empire cut and shipments. 
Just before adjournment, the members voted 
unanimously to adopt the system recently in- 
augurated by the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, of placing 
in each car a sealed envelope containing a list 
of all items, their species, grade and amount. 
The idea is to prevent any unscrupulous inter- 
mediary sales agent from raising grades or 
otherwisé misrepresenting the shipment. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


Technical research having been recognized 
as one of the greatest needs of the lumber in- 
dustry by the western pine manufacturers, the 
entire session Wednesday forenoon was given 
over to reports of progress being made by the 
association’s research department and that of 
the University of Idaho. A. Hermann, re- 
search engineer of the association, sketched the 
situation regarding American Lumber Stand- 
ards and specified moisture content. Pointing 
out that the situation for the present is satis- 
factory, he urged continued efforts to improve 
drying methods. At the same time he stated 
as his belief that present seasoning methods of 
western pine manufacturers are ahead of those 
in other regions. 

Mr. Hermann pointed out that some pur- 
chasers have found fault with 5/4 and 6/4 
shop air dried and shipped during winter 
months because of extra shrinkage, and advo- 
cated dressing air dried shop of those thick- 
nesses an extra 1/32 of an inch thicker thar 
the practice for kiln dried or summer air dried 
stock. A majority of members of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association ship only ki!n 
dried shop lumber during the winter. 

He pointed out new developments in the 
manufacturing of dry kilns. The merger of a 
number of dry kiln manufacturers, forming the 
General Dry Kiln Co., of Portland, Ore., pro- 
vides a company furnishing many different 
types of kilns. He also called attention to the 
new reversible cross circulation kiln brought 
out by the Moore Dry Kiln Co., of North Port- 
land, Ore., and Jacksonville, Fla., and also 
manufactured by the North Coast Dry Kiln 
Co., Seattle, Wash. Mr. Hermann said these 
kilns reduce piling costs and increase kiln 
capacity and seem to have considerable merit. 

Walter Neils, of the J. Neils Lumber Co., 
Libby, Mont., stated that his company had in- 
stalled two of these kilns and they worked so 
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satisfactorily that the company is now remod- 
eling its old kilns on this plan. He said they 
are quicker, have greater capacity and produce 
better looking stock than the older type inter- 
nal fan kilns. J. F. Coleman, manager Kin- 
zua Pine Mills, Kinzua, Ore., also spoke highly 
of this type of Moore kilns, which his company 
has and with- which they are drying the entire 
product of the plant. He said in addition to 
getting great piling capacity, they produce 
brighter stock with an entire absence of wet 
spots. 
Result of Shrinkage Studies 


Shrinkage studies carried on by the associa- 
tion research department and the results were 
plotted and the graphs exhibited by Mr. Her- 
mann. These graphs, made from the results 
of a large volume of tests, produced valuable 
data as to proper practices in sawing to allow 
for shrinkage of various sizes and grades in 
seasoning. The tests show there is practically 
no difference in the shrinkage between kiln 
dried and_air dried lumber of the same mois- 
ture content. They also show that the longitu- 
dinal shrinkage of both Pondosa and Idaho 
white pine is negligible from a marketing 
standpoint. 

Testing of the insulating values in walls was 
carried on during the last year. Tests were 
made with a view to improving the construc- 
tion. Various patented insulating materials 
have value, but cost increases are heavy. Some 
types of plaster make a big difference without 
entailing additional costs. The research de- 
partment is also making paint tests, but has not 
had sufficient time to secure comprehensive re- 
sults. 

Mr. Herman pointed out the great handicap 
under which lumber is placed, as compared 
with other building materials, because of the 
lack of authoritative data on strength~ values 
and technical properties of lumber. Lumber 
has only the data from the forest produets di- 
vision of the Government laboratories at Madi- 
son. Other materials supply quantities of 
authoritative data from various research labora- 
tories of standing. The lumber industry should 
carry on comprehensive research work on a 
national scale. 

Mr. Hermann introduced C. A. Kupfer, of 
the General Dry Kiln Co., Portland, Ore., who 
demonstrated the Heppenstall portable testing 
machine for determining the moisture content 
of individual pieces of lumber. This equip- 
ment was fully described in a recent issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. . 


Work of Idaho University Laboratory 


Dr. E. E. Hubert, of the University of 
Idaho, told of the work of the forest research 
laboratory of that institution. He said his de- 
partment now has fifteen major projects under 
way. This work is intensely interesting to the 
pine manufacturers, and many of them have 
co-operated with Dr. Hubert and his associates 
in their field studies. Among the studies he de- 
scribed were tests of materials for constructing 
poultry houses. Tests so far made indicate 
western red cedar best adapted for this pur- 
pose. Tests were made for determining value 
of match stems and an ingenious machine was 
developed for testing their resistance to im- 
pacts. These tests developed that kiln dried 
match stock is equal to air seasoned material 
and that blue stain does not decrease the 
strength of match stems. 

Tests are being made to determine to what 
extent kiln drying affects the durability of 
wood, 

Dr. Hubert exhibited various specimens of 
growing wood fungus under varying condi- 
tions. He demonstrated that the water soluble 
materials in western red cedar will kill a well 
developed fungus growth. 

Slash disposal costs are being investigated by 
the university research department but are at 
present only well started. Preliminary tables 
showing the growth of residual white pine and 
associated species after logging show the rapid 
rate of growth as compared to the period pre- 
ceding logging. Comparing the rate of growth 
for fifteen years before and fifteen years after 


logging, the rate after logging is 234 times as 
ast. 

After lunch the manufacturers listened to a 
forceful appeal for the use of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association trade- 
mark, by W. F. Shaw, of the field staff of the 
National association. 

A. Whisnant, secretary of the Pacific Log- 
ging Congress, briefly told the members of the 
newest plans of the congress. He told of the 
plan of firm memberships instead of the indi- 
vidual membership plan of the past. He an- 
nounced the next annual meeting at Seattle 
next fall and assured the pine manufacturers 
that the program would give pine logging an 
equal place with fir. 

Report of Nominating Committee 

Just before closing this session, J. P. Mc- 
Goldrick, chairman of the nominating commit- 
tee, reported: the following nominations, all of 
which were unanimously elected: 

President — Walter Leuthold, 
Wash. 

Vice president—-Walter Neils, Libby, Mont. 

Treasurer—H. K. Brooks, Bend, Ore. 

Director for Montana—E. H. Polleys, Mis- 
soula. 

Director for Oregon—C. L. Isted, Bend. 

Director for Washington—J. P. McGoldrick, 
Spokane. 

Immediately following, the members went 
into executive session. In resigning, Secretary 
Cooper offered to remain at his post for the 
next few months and urged the members to 
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Would you like your 
social standing to be judged 
by your car or by your 
home? 











stand by the organization to the fullest extent 
and maintain its major activities in full effi- 
ciency. 


Bill Deals With Retail Business 


MitwavKeEE, Wis., Feb. 5.—An_ interesting 
bill regarding the retail business in Wisconsin 
is being watched by retail lumhermen and the 
entire industry in Wisconsin. It was introduced 
into the Wisconsin legislature last week by E. 
F. Pahl, of Milwaukee, and provides that any 
retail business founded in Wisconsin in the fu- 
ture, would have to be licensed by the commis- 
sioner of banking before it could operate. 

Mr. Pahl believes that the retailers should be 
permitted to go into business only after a 
searching scrutiny by the commissioner of 
banking, and to supply the commissioner with 
funds to make the proper investigation the bill 
provides that each person ambitious to enter 
the retail business on his “own” will be re- 
quired to pay the commissioner $250 with his 
application for a license. He would also be 
required to publish a notice of his intentions in 
the newspapers for three weeks. 

Investigation by the commissioner of banking 
would cover not only the character and respon- 
sibility and fitness of the retailer, but also the 
need for the proposed new business in the par- 
ticular territory to be affected, the commis- 
sioner to weigh the present retail functions of 
the city, village, or town, where the applicant 
seeks to do business, and he must pass on its 
prospect of growth. 

If the application should be refused by the 
commissioner, the applicant would have the 
right of appeal to a board of review composed 
of the governor, secretary of State, and attor- 
ney general, and their decision wouid be final. 

Motor vehicle taxes in 1927 amounted to 
more than $760,000,000, 


Tariff on Canadian Lumber 


St. Paut, Minn., Feb. 4.—A concurrent 
resolution was introduced in the Minnesota 
legislature on Feb. 1 memorializing Congress 
and the secretary of agriculture to oppose any 
tariff on Canadian lumber and shingles. In 
the senate, the resolution was referred to the 
committee ‘on agriculture, and in the house to 
the committee on markets and marketing. 





New Cement Plant at Albuquerque 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Feb. 4.—James G. 
McNary, Arizona and New Mexico lumber- 
man, one of the officials of the Cady Lumber 
Corporation, is treasurer of the Southwestern 
Portland Cement Co., which, it has been an- 
nounced, will erect a 2,400-barrel capacity plant 
at Albuquerque at a cost of $1,500,000, a de- 
posit of suitable raw material having been lo- 
cated near here. This company now operates 
plants at El Paso, Dayton, Ohio, and Victor- 
ville, Calif. 


Ship Solid Train of Plywood 


What is believed to be the first solid train load 
of plywood ever shipped in the United States 
is now en route from mills in the Pacific North- 
west, having been shipped for account of the 
R. C. Clark Veneer Co., of Chicago. This 
train load of plywood, which left the West 
Coast on Feb. 1, contains 40 cars loaded with 
approximately 2,000,000 feet of Douglas fir ply- 
wood. Plywood is distributed from seven ware- 
houses of the R. C. Clark Veneer Co., in Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Buf- 
falo, Baltimore and Atlanta. This train load 
of plywood is being handled by the Northern 
Pacific Railroad to Minnesota Transfer, Minn., 
thence via Chicago & North Western to Chicago. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Tree Growing in the Pacific Northwest 


Under the title, “Growing New Forests,” the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. of Tacoma, 
Wash., has published a booklet in which are 
presented facts about tree growing that are 
both encouraging and convincing. The facts 
are encouraging because the book shows by 
text and illustrations that the cut-over lands 
owned by this company when protected against 
fire are producing and have produced new 
forests that in thirty or forty years are ready 
for a second cutting. The facts are convinc- 
ing because practically every statement made 
in the book is substantiated by an actual dem- 
onstration. The purpose of the book is plainly 
to show both the interest and the obligation of 
the public to make reforestation practicable. 
It is pointed out that a heavy annual tax 
hastens cutting and causes over-production of 
lumber at the same time that carelessness with 
fire inflicts heavy losses upon owners of mature 
timber, and either destroys or checks the 
growth of young forests which, if protected, 
would continue to grow and perpetuate the 
lumber industry of the Northwest. 

It may be said that the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. in this booklet has been perfectly 
frank with regard to its own obligation to 
handle its logging operations in such a way 
as to make new tree growth practicable and 
to do its part toward protecting its cut-over 
lands from fire. The company has been equally 
frank in showing that the public’s interest and 
obligation are as vital as its own. It is be- 
lieved that citizens of all classes in the Pacific 
Northwest will derive from the reading of this 
book information and encouragement that can 
hardly fail to be manifested in a more enlight- 
ened legislative policy and a more helpful atti- 
tude generally toward timber ownership, lumber 
manufacture and tree growing. The company 
is to be complimented on the excellence of this 
presentation, which should help to promote a 
sentiment favorable to reforestation wherever 


the book is circulated. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Feb. 13-14—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 

Feb. 13-15—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 

_ tion, Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual, 

Feb. 13-15—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual. 

Feb. 14—Central Association of the Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 

Feb. 15-16—Utah Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Annual. 

Feb. 16—Texas-Louisiana Mill Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Shreveport, La, 

Feb. 19—Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, LaFayette’ Hotel, Clinton, Ia. 

Feb. 19—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 19-21—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 20.—West Side Hardwood Club, Hotel Pines, 
Pine Bluff, Ark, 

Feb. 20-22—Pine Institute of America, Pensacola, 
Fla. Annual. 


Feb. 20-21—National Association of Commission 
yeoman f Salesmen, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
nnual, 


Feb. 21-23—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (U. 8.), Butte, Mont. Annual. 

Feb. 25.—Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual election. 
Feb. 27—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver 

Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual, 


Feb, 27-28—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 27-28—American Forestry Association, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Annual. 

March 6-7—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Sioux Falls Auditorium, Sioux 
Falls, 8S. D. Annual. 


March 6-8—Province of Quebec Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, 
Que. Annual. 

March 7—Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 


March 14-15—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Associa- 
ye a ctecaates Hotel, Atlantic City, a 
nnua 


March 18-19—Western Forestry. & Conaireing 
Association, Seattle, Wash. Annu 

March 20-21—North Carolina Pine yr Nor- 
folk, Va. Annual, 

March 22—Eastern Millwork Bureau, New York 
City. Annual. 

March 22-23—Millwork Institute of California, 
Stockton Hotel, Stockton, Calif. Triannual con- 
ference. 


March 25-27—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 


March 27-28—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Marquette, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 

April 10-11—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. Annual. 

April 23-25—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Annual. 

May 17-19—Lumbermen’s Club of Arizona, Gadsden 
Hotel, Douglas, Ariz. Annual. 





Plans for Commission Salesmen 


Announcement is made by Frank J. Shead, 
secretary-treasurer of the National Association 
of Commission Lumber Salesmen, Chicago, 
that a very interesting and constructive pro- 
gram has been arranged for the annual conven- 
tion. which will be held on Feb. 20 and 21 at 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago. While many 
vital subjects have been scheduled for discus- 
sion, no fixed addresses have been listed though 
a get-together dinner has been planned for the 
evening of Feb. 20. Secretary Shead states 
that indications are for a large attendance at 
this convention. 


Pittsburgh Wholesalers to Elect 


PitrspurGcH, Pa., Feb. 5.— The Pittsburgh 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
hold its annual election of officers at the weekly 
meeting Monday, Feb. 25. 


Arizona Club Annual 


PHOENIX, ARIz., Feb. 2.—Secretary Robert 
V. Baker,” of the Lumbermen’s Club of Ari- 
zona, this city, advises the board of directors 
of the organization has recently decided to hold 
the annual convention on May 17, 18 and 19 at 
Douglas. Headquarters for the meeting will 
probably be at the new- Gadsden Hotel, which 
is now under construction, but which is ex- 
pected to be completed about May 1 


Pine Institute to Convene 


PensaAcoLa, Fia., Feb. 4.—According to the 
program which has just been issued, the most 
prominent authorities on the nation’s forest 
products and varied lines, will be heard here 
during the three-day session of what is known 
as the pine tree chemical (naval stores) indus- 
try, the Pine Institute of America, and the 
turpentine-forestry interests, which allied inter- 
ests will convene here Feb. 20 for three days. 
Golfing and other outdoor amusements will be 
offered in abundance, and one of the big fea- 
tures of the meeting will be a display of a 
varied lot of tools, products, chemicals, sup- 
plies, equipment and the like, all of which are 
of great interest to practically all who will be 
present. 

The first day will be for registration of dele- 
gates, after which a golf tournament will be 
enjoyed. That night the first business session 
will take place at 7:30 o'clock. 

The second day will be featured by the an- 
nual meeting of the Pine Institute of America 
(Inc.) A dinner dance will be held at 8 p. m. 

Business sessions will be held on the third 
day, Washington’s birthday, with the annual 
banquet closing the convention. 

Among the speakers who will be heard at 
various hours during the three-day gatherings 
are Austin Cary, U. S. Forest Service, Wash- 
ington; Dr. Eloise Gerry, microscopist and 


March 12—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Colum- 
bus, 
woodologist, Forest Products Laboratory; 


Madison, Wis.; Dr. C. C. Concannon, chief 
bureau of chemistry, Washington, D. C.; J. 
K. Johnson, forestry chief, Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La.; Capt. I. F. Eld- 
redge, manager pine products concern, at Fargo, 
Ga.; M. B. Carr, distiller and turpentine oper- 
ator, pine tree chemicals etc., Bainbridge and 
Savannah, Ga., and Alex K. Sessoms, Cogs- 
dell, Ga. ‘egannaaanae: 


American Forestry Association 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Feb. 4.—Among the im- 
portant addresses that will be delivered at the 
annual meeting of the American Forestry As- 
sociation in Jacksonville on Feb. 27 and 28, 
will be the following: “Taxation and Its Re- 
lation to Forest Renewal,” by Gov. Doyle E. 
Carlton, of Florida; “Liquid Gold from South- 
ern Pine,” by Dr. Charles H. Herty, of the 
Chemical Foundation, New York; “Fire and 
Forest Growth,” by E. L. Demmon, director 
Southern Forestry Experiment Station; “Will 
Forestry Pay Dividends?” by Alex K. Sessoms, 
Timber Products Co., Georgia; “The Age of 
Wood Fiber and What It Offers the South,” 
by Ruben Robinson, president, Champion Fiber 
Co., North Carolina; “Markets, Old and New, 
for Southern Woods,” by I. F. Eldredge, forest 
manager, Superior Pine Products Co., Georgia. 
These are only a few of many important sub- 
jects that will be presented at this meeting, 
which marks the first time that a national for- 
estry convention of this scope has been held 
in the far South. 

A meeting of the Southeastern Section of 
the Society of American Foresters will be held 
at the Lumbermen’s Club here on March 1 in 
conjunction with the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation convention, 


Millwork Institute Conference 


Los AnceLes, Catir., Feb. 2.—Announce- 
ment is made by the Millwork Institute of 
California that its next regular tri-annual con- 
ference will be held in Stockton instead of 
Fresno, as originally announced, on March 22 
and 23, at the Stockton Hotel. This will 
permit the entire board of directors of the 
institute to meet with the directors of the 
California Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
which is scheduled to meet on March 22 with 
three lumber clubs from northern California. 

The institute and lumber association direc- 
tors will meet at breakfast on March 22 and 
remain in session until noon. The institute 
board of directors will meet at luncheon and 
remain in session throughout the afternoon. 
The general meeting of the institute member- 
ship will be held all day March 23 and in 
the evening there will be a joint dinner for 
institute members and guests, members of the 
lumber clubs and directors of the State lum- 
bermen’s association. 


To Concentrate on Trade Promotion 


New Orveans, La., Feb. 4.—Expansion of 
the trade promotional activities of the Southern 
Pine Association during the coming year was 
provided for in the recent meeting of the di- 
rectors of the organization which set up an 
appropriation of approximately $300,000 for 
this phase of the work. This appropriation is 
the largest in the history of the organization. 
Additional funds for the activities of the asso- 
ciation are expected to come from an increase 
in the dues amounting to approximately one- 
third, which will be submitted to the members 
at the annual meeting in March. 

A large proportion of the work will include 
promoting the grade- and trade-marking of 
southern pine lumber which is expected to have 
a profound influence when the public has been 
properly instilled with the idea. Field mer- 
chandising and general promotion work will 
be co-ordinated closely with subscriber sales and 
market contacts. The directors believe that 
effectiveness in the work of the organization 
calls for concentration on the prqmotion work. 


Utah Dealers to Meet 


Satt LAKE City, UtTau, Feb. 4.—The fourth 
annual convention of the Utah Lumber Dealers’ 
Association will be held here on Feb. 15 and 
16, and, as usual, a very interesting program 
has been prepared which is expected to attract 
a great number of delegates. 


Western Red Cedarmen in Annual 


SPpoKANE, WasH., Feb. 2.—Forty members 
of the Western Red Cedar Association held 
their annual convention here last Tuesday and 
Wednesday in the Davenport Hotel, and in 
their deliberations declared for an extension of 
a broad research and educational program. A 
substantial appropriation is reported to have 
been made to carry out this program. 

J. P. Wentling, cf Minneapolis, Minn., di- 
rector of research, in speaking of the program, 
said: “Our aim is to develop any and all pos- 
sible uses for the wood of red cedar poles. The 
members at large are unanimous in support of 
the program.” 

Officers for the new year were chosen as 
follows: 

President—Omar C. Curtis, manager of the 
Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Vice president—J. E. Schaefer, Priest River, 
Idaho. 

With these, Fulton Cook, St. Maries, past 
president ; M. L. Bruce, Sandpoint ; W. 
Leavitt, George Merrill, and G. E. Seaman of 
Spokane, will serve as trustees. 

The meeting place for next year will proba- 
bly be Spokane or Minneapolis, although this 
is uncertain. 

The retiring president is Fulton Cook, of St. 
Maries. Others among those in attendance 
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were, C. M. Ambrose, Seattle; W. L. Lefean, 
Chicago; Dawson Brande, Minneapolis; M. L. 
Bruce and M. P. Flannery, Spokane. 


San Fernando Dealers Elect 
San FERNANDO, Cauir., Feb. 2.—The San 
Fernando Valley Lumbermen’s Association has 
elected the following officers: 


President—J. W. Wrightson, of North Holly- 
wood. 
Vice president—H. C. Clampitt, of San Fer- 
nando. 
Secretary-treasurer—Tony Hanson, San Fer- 
nando. 
SSS ES2E228: 


Memphis Salesmen Organize 


MemMpPHIs, TENN., Feb. 4—At a meeting 
in one of the private dining rooms of the 
Elks Hotel last Tuesday, a_ representative 
group of wholesale and commission lumber 
salesmen perfected the organization of the 
Memphis Lumber Salesmen’s Association, and 
officers were elected as follows: 

President—W. B. Ross. 

Vice president—Walter F. Babin. 

Secretary-treasurer—M, P. Kearney. 

The executive board is comprised of Charles 
B. Carrothers, representing the wholesalers ; 
William T. Morris, the commission men, and 
M. L. Williams, the salaried salesmen. W. 
B. Duke was elected chairman of the com- 
mittee on bylaws and code of ethics; M. P. 
Kearney, chairman membership and attend- 
ance committee, and Walter F. Babin, of 
Babin-Talley Lumber Co., chairman of the 
entertainment committee. 

Weekly meetings of the new association will 
be held each Monday from 12:15 to 1:30 
p. m. in the Elks Hotel, and visiting lumber 
salesmen are cordially invited to attend. 


Varied News of Lumbering 


Discuss Land Classification 


3aATON RoucGe, La., Feb. 4.—A hearing was 
held last week at the offices of the Louisiana 
Tax Commission in reference to the classifi- 
cation of pine lands in the State, which have 
been hitherto classified as “denuded” lands, and 
upon which a sufficient growth of timber has 
reforested itself to make such lands valuable 
from the standpoint of small timber for saw- 
milling and pulp and paper manu facturing. 
The hearing was attended by representatives 
of the southern pine and paper industries 
throughout the State. 

H. B. Bozeman, chairman of the Louisiana 
Tax Commission, stated that one instance had 
been reported to him of a yield of 52 cords of 
pulp wood per acre from lands that had been 
classed as denuded lands for the purpose of 
assessment. 

In a discussion of that phase of the situa- 
tion, V. B. Sonderegger, former State forester, 
explained that the growth of timber in the 
State depended upon soil conditions, and that 
fact accounted for the report that one area 
would produce more cords per acre than an- 
other. He also advocated a thorough and 
scientific reforestation for the benefit of the 
paper manufacturers and the lumber industry, 
with cutting of timber in cycles, to assure a 
constant growth. 

S. H. Bolinger, of S. E. Bolinger & Co., 
large lumber manufacturers of Shreveport, 
in the course of an address to the commission 
made the statement that he felt that those en- 
gaged in the lumber industry should be cen- 
sured for cutting the small timber that they 
are now taking from the forests, the necessity 
for cutting it being attributed by him to the 
present rate of taxation for that character of 
property. 

According to statement by Stewart Hunt, of 
the Advance Paper & Bag Co., operating the 
large paper mill at Hodge, in Jackson Parish, 
distance seems to be no object to the industry 
in the purchase of the raw product, as his 
statement and that of another representative 


Kentucky Salesmen Organize 


LouisvitLe, Ky., Feb. 5.— After several 
weeks of planning, the salesmen selling reg- 
ularly to retail dealers in lumber and building 
materials in Kentucky have formed a body 
known as the Associated Salesmen of Ken- 
tucky. This organization was perfected this 
afternoon at the Brown Hotel, at a meeting of 
salesmen attending the Kentucky Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ convention. Officers elected were: 

President—E. H. Eliott, of W. P. Brown & 
Sons Lumber Co., Louisville. 

Vice president—Jess W. Walden, C. W. Brick- 
ley Lumber Co., Louisville. 

Secretary-treasurer—J. Crow Taylor, Louis- 
ville. 

Members of the organization will include 
those selling lumber, lime, cement, brick and 
clay products, roofings, builders’ hardware, 
paints, plaster and other lines handled through 
lumber and material houses. 


Speaks of Closer Co-operation 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Feb. 5.—That the tran- 
sit car evil is rapidly being removed from the 
retailers’ field was the report made to the Lum- 
bermen’s Club last night by Ross C. Kuhlman, 
secretary of District No. 1, Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers, on the recent con- 
vention of the Ohio retailers at Columbus. 

He said that one of the most gratifying re- 
sults of the convention was the co-operation 
shown between the wholesalers and the retail- 
ers and that they are getting closer together in 
their views of marketing and in getting to the 
public with lumber offerings just as other mer- 
chants present their wares to the public. 

President Edward H. Ward of the club, who 


of a paper mill, showed that pulpwood was 
purchased within a radius of 75 miles of the 
mill. 


Deceased Widely Known 


New Or.eans, La., Feb. 4.—Funeral services 
were conducted here today for the late L. E. 
Sigur, assistant advertising manager of the 
Southern Pine Association, who died last 
Thursday morning following an attack of heart 
disease. The deceased had just returned from 
a ten days’ business trip in the interest of the 
association. 

Mr. Sigur was born in Franklin, La., in 1893 
and came to New Orleans at an early age, 
being educated in this city. Prior to the World 
War he was associated with the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co., serving that firm in various 
capacities. During the war he served in the 
United States Quartermaster Corps, and after 
his return became .connected with the South- 
ern Pine Association, being named assistant ad- 
vertising manager five years ago. He was ac- 
tive as the representative of the organization in 
Association of Commerce activities and served 
as secretary of the Young Men’s Gymnastic 
Club for several years. Through his position 
with the pine association, the deceased was 
widely known in the lumber industry and had 
a host of friends. He is survived by a widow, 
formerly Miss Noemie Le Bourgeois, two chil- 
dren, and a brother. 


Small Mill Survey Report 


New Orzeans, La., Feb. 4.—Complete re- 
sults of the small mill survey of the southern 
pine producing region will be reported at the 
annual meeting of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion in March, according to H. C. Berckes, 
secretary-manager. The survey has been under 
way during the last four months, having been 
authorized at a recent session of the associa- 
tion. ‘Members of the association staff will 
shape this and other important matters during 
the time intervening before the March meeting. 


received congratulations from his fellow mem- 
bers because of his election to the presidency 
of the Union Association of Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen, also had several commenda- 
tory remarks to make on Mr. Kuhlman’s talk. 

The address of the evening was delivered by 
Lieut. Commander Earl R. Morrissey, U. S.N., 
who told of his experiences during twenty 
years as an officer of the Navy. Postmaster 
A. L. Behymer, formerly secretary of the hard- 
wood association here, also spoke. 


New York Retailers Dinner 


New York, Feb. 5.—The first annual dinner 
for members of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of New York (Inc.) will be held 
February 14 at the Level Club in Manhattan. 
Although organized only six months ago, the 
association has done much constructive work 
and its ranks have grown rapidly. 

Officers of the organization are: 

President—Robert R. Kloess, Brooklyn Union 
Lumber Co. 

Vice president—Philip Prever, Prever Lum- 
ber Co. 

Treasurer—Samuel Schwartz, Mechanics 
Lumber Co. 





W. Finkelstein, Ford- 
ham Lumber Co. 

Sergeant-at-Arms 
& Sons. 

Directors—Messrs. Kloess, Prever, Schwartz, 
Finkelstein, and Sidney L. Miller, Harlem 
Lumber Co.; Samuel Berlin, Yorkville Lumber 
o.; Louis A. Sabini, Bleeker Lumber Co.; Ed- 
ward L. Kleiman, Arkay Lumber Co.; James 
C.,Garrity, James C. Garrity (Inc.); Jack 
Ratner, General Lumber Co., and Samuel 
Resnick, of Mosson Bros. 


in the South 


Coast Products at Florida Fair. 


TAMPA, FLa., Feb. 4.—Hoquiam, one of 
Washington’s most prominent lumber towns, 
has sent a car loaded with lumber products to 
the South Florida Fair, to be one of the most 
distant commercial exhibits on display, aside 
from the commercial exhibits of the Italian 
showing. The Washington car, expected to 
arrive early this week, will contain products 
of interest to the citrus industry, in addition to 
many wood articles of special interest includ- 
ing spruce hats, wood letters and other ar- 
ticles showing special uses for wood. The 





Sidney Gulick, of Kulick 


. car was sent through the efforts of A. E. 


McIntosh, now at Plant City, Fla. 


New South Carolina Company 


CotumpsiaA, S. C., Feb. 4.—LeGare Inglesby 
and John W. Blume, with many years’ ex- 
perience as general manager and estimator of 
the Columbia Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
have organized the Inglesby-Blume Lumber 
Co., and have gone into business at the old lo- 
cation of the Shands Builders’ Supply Co. 
With their long experience and knowledge it is 
predicted by all their business friends that the 
organizers of this company will succeed from 
the beginning. Mr. Inglesby has been a di- 
rector for South Carolina for the Southern 
Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation for a number of years and knows the 
necessity and the advantages of co-operation in 
association work. The concern will conduct a 
retail lumber and general millwork business, 
with Mr. Inglesby as president and treasurer, 
Mr. Blume, vice president and secretary, and 
L. F. Frick as superintendent. 


Rocuester, N. Y., is slowly acquiring all 
the land around Canadice Lake and as soon as 
it is obtained the land will be forested. The 
city already owns most of the land around 
Hemlock Lake and plans under way call for 
more than doubling the present forested area. 
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Here’s More Competition 

SPOKANE, WAsH., Feb. 2.—The latest so- 
called lumber substitute to appear in this sec- 
tion is “Heraklith,” a product which is in the 
experimental stage at a plant here. Heraklith 
is now made in Germany, and patent rights are 
said to have been obtained from that country. 
Heraklith is there made from magnesium sul- 
phate, which Germany has in the natural state, 
and shredded lumber. In the Inland Empire 
it will be necessary to combine magnesite with 
sulphuric acid and the shredded lumber ma- 
terial. In the German process the log is peeled, 
and the portions of it necessary to reduce it 
to a squared timber are put through the shred- 
der at small cost. The shreds are then molded 
with magnesium into slabs of desired thick- 
ness and width, “boards” being made up to 6 
inches thick. Samples have been exhibited at 
Chewelah, and it is claimed they are fireproof, 
resisting even the intense heat of a blow torch. 
It is claimed that Heraklith can be used for 
roofing, flooring and for siding. 


New Mill for Small Hemlock Logs 


SoutH Benp., Ore., Feb. 2.—A new sawmill 
with a capacity for cutting about 80,000 feet a 
day will be built on the north bank of the 
Willapa River, between South Bend and Ray- 
mond. The announcement followed acquisition 
of the site and water supply, which deals were 
consummated on Monday, M. J. Owens of Ray- 
mond being the actual purchaser, though W. S. 
Cram and Jacob Siler are understood to be as- 
sociated with him in the venture. 

The new sawmill will be built with the pur- 
pose of handling small logs, especially hemlock, 
to be cut into dimension lumber and shipped by 
steamer. A new dock will be built in front of 
the mill from which direct shipside deliveries 
can be made, and it is possible that there will 
be arrangements for rail shipments by way of 
barges. Construction is expected to start within 
a few days, and when completed the sawmill 
will employ about fifty men. 


Success in Preventing Fire Losses 


PorTLAND, Ore., Feb. 2.—California led the 
Pacific coast in 1928 forest fire losses, ac- 
cording to the first preliminary compilation 
just completed by the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association, except in the sin- 
gle item of felled trees destroyed in log form 
which Washington led with a loss of $270,600. 

The five Pacific States from Montana to 
California, with British Columbia, had 11,754 
fires in so-called forest areas, though the ma- 
jority were not in commercially valuable tim- 
ber. Acreage of the latter more or less dam- 
aged amounted to but 156,400 out of a total 
of 965,400 acres, including brush lands and 
reforesting areas. California reported nearly 
half of both these figures and over 30 per- 
cent of the actual Coast loss of merchantable 
standing timber, which was, however, only 
244,000,000 feet altogether—a percentage so 
low as to be practically inexpressible. Ore- 
gon, 74,300,000 feet; Idaho, 50,600,000 feet; 
and Washington 13,500,000 feet followed Cali- 
fornia, 76,900,000 feet; in the order named, 
with Montana and British Columbia, 14,500,000 
feet each, tying for the smallest timber loss, 
next to Washington. 

Total log loss on the Coast was $481,850. 
Loss of logging equipment, settler’s improve- 
ments etc. is estimated at $993,900, over half 
in California, which also reports additional 
range and grain damage of $1,164,000 on a 
million acres not included above as forest 
area. 

Reckoning all types of so-called forest lands, 
actual or potential; timbered, reforesting, cut- 
over and burned, or brush-covered but demand- 
ing protection; 1928 fires were distributed as 
follows: California, 4,155 fires, damaging 


479,700 acres; Washington, 1,975 fires, dam- 
aging 162,600 acres; Oregon, 1,883 fires, dam- 
aging 125,000 acres; British Columbia, 1,642 
fires, damaging 106,900 acres; Idaho, 1,384 
fires, damaging 85,300 acres; Montana, 715 
fires, damaging 5,900 acres. 

All the above figures include private, State 
and government lands. The season was a very 
expensive one for the protective agtncies, 
with more fires than usual but also with great 
success in preventing forest losses. 
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Shows Rate of Growth 


At recent conventions on the West Coast, 
those in attendance have been greatly interested 
in cross sections from a small Pondosa pine 
tree that have been exhibited. Cutting of a 
large number of these trees has shown clearly 
the increased rate of growth in the trees after 
the larger trees have been logged off. As shown 
in the accompanying illustration, the center 
part represents the slow growth during the 
early years when the small tree was growing 
in the shade of the.larger trees in the forest. 
When the larger trees were cut and there was 





Bere’s what happens to « small Pondoss Pine 
“after the larger trees currounding it are 1 
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more sunlight and food for the younger trees, 
they grew rapidly, causing the coarse grain, 
wide rings as shown on the outer part of the 
cross section. While the inner rings as shown 
in the photograph are so close together and so 
fine they can hardly be counted so as to esti- 
mate the time required for this tree to grow to 
a diameter of 3% inches, the outer rings indi- 
cate that this particular tree grew two inches 
in diameter in eight years. 


Mill Capacity Increased 10 Percent 


Everett, WasH., Feb. 2.—The plant of the 
Parker-Poyneer Lumber Co. will resume op- 
erations next week, after a shutdown of ap- 
proximately thirty days, according to E. A. 
Poyneer, vice president of the company. Dur- 
ing the shutdown the company has made ex- 
tensive repairs, putting the mill into first 
class operating condition, and has added a 
sash gang to its equipment, which will in- 
crease the productiton of the mill probably 10 
percent. 

The Parker-Poyneer Lumber Co.’s plant has 
a capacity of 125,000 feet of lumber a day. 
A considerable part of this is sold in the 
Atlantic coast trade, the balance going into 
tHe rail trade, where the company has built up 
a reputation for its kiln-dried fir dimension 
and yard uppers. The small, tight-knotted 
type of fir timber this company cuts, together 
with its excellent dry kiln facilities, gives it 
a product in the way of kiln-dried common 
dimension lumber that is very highly appre- 
ciated by the most particular yards. 


West Coast 


Named Executive Vice President 


SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 2.—At a recent meeting 
of the stockholders of the Mason County Log- 
ging Co. and the Mumby Lumber & Shingle 
Co., A. E. Hillier, of Potlatch, Wash., vice 
president and general manager of the Phoenix 
Logging Co., was elected executive vice presi- 
dent of the Mason County Logging Co. and the 
Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co. This step was 
deemed advisable because of the ill health of 
Thomas Bordeaux, president of these two com- 
panies, Mr. Bordeaux finding it impossible to 
give the attention to the business that he for- 
merly did. At the same time Wilfred Bor- 
deaux, general manager of the Mumby Lumber 
& Shingle Co., has announced the appointment 
of R. L. Hennessy, formerly sales manager of 
that company, as manager of the two plants 
of the Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co. at Bor- 
deaux and Malone, Wash. 


Buy 26,000-Acre Timber Stand 


PorTLAND, Ore., Feb. 2.—The largest timber 
transaction reported here for many months is 
the purchase, now being closed, by the Flora 
Logging Co., of a 26,000-acre tract in the Trask 
River district from J. E. Wheeler, Portland tim- 
ber owner. The tract is said to cruise 1,500,- 
000,000 feet of Douglas fir and hemlock. It. is 
at the headwaters of the Trask River, west of 
Fairdale, and extends into Yamhill and Wash- 
ington counties from Tillamook County, where 
the major part of the stand is located. The 
Flora Logging Co., which has been operating 
out of Carlton, in the Willamette Valley, for 
several years, is owned by the Inman-Poulsen 
Lumber Co., the West Oregon Lumber Co., C. 
H. Miller, G. H. Grammar, George Gardner 
and Joe Flora. 


Oppose Lien Law Amendment 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 2.—An or- 
ganized drive to defeat the proposed amend- 
ment to the California mechanics’ lien law, 
now pending before the California legislature, 
has been started by the California Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, and it has developed that 
it also has the support of the California 
Banker’s Association in its efforts to defeat 
the passage of the amendment in its present 
form. ; 

When the amendment was first proposed, the 
legislative committee of the California Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association advised its members 
to take no stand, either for or against it, 
until the legal experts of the associatéon had 
had time to investigate the matter and ana- 
lyze the provisions of the proposed amend- 
ment. The committee collaborated with the 
legal counsel of the Building Materials 
Dealers’ Credit Association of Los Angeles; 
and the result of its investigation-has just been 
made known. 

The committee’s conclusion is that the 
amendment “as drawn, is cumbersome, mis- 
leading, and would not accomplish the desired 
results.” 

We are opposed to the amendment in its 
present form, says the report of the associa- 
tion, and we would advise our members to with- 
hold their support to the movement, unless the 
provisions of the amendment are s anged as 
automatically to eliminate the shoestring and 
illegitimate builders and contractors, and the 
business they are now taking—or spviling— 
will be available for the legitimate and respon- 
sible contractor. 

One of the provisions of the proposed 
amendment reads: 

It shall be unlawful for the owner, mortgagee, 
trustee or any other person having or claim- 


‘ing any title to or estate or interest in such 


property to protect himself, itself or themselves 
against any failure of the contractor to per- 
form his contract and make full payment for 
all work done and materials furnished there- 
under by exacting from him such bond or 
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other security as he, it or they, may deem 
satisfactory. 

With regard to this provision, Glen Behy- 
mer, legal counsel for the California Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, says: 

This change I deem very unwise, not only 
from the standpoint of materialmen, subcon- 
tractors and laborers, but also from the stand- 
point of the owners, mortgagees and bene- 
ficiaries under deeds of trust, and possibly the 
measure would be held unconstitutional as 
being an unreasonable interference with con- 
tractual rights. 


Shipments Show Gratifying Increase 


Eureka, Cauir., Feb. 2.—Lumber shipments 
from Humboldt Bay have shown a healthy in- 
crease during the first month of the new year, 
according to the records compiled here by H. 
F. McGrath, deputy collector of customs. 

Redwood shipments to foreign and non-con- 
tiguous points totaled 3,659,900 feet in January, 
1929. This is an increase of 100,000 feet over 
January, 1928, and, according. to lumbermen 
in this vicinity, may be taken as a fair index 
to the business they expect to do throughout 
1929, as compared to their shipments during 
the previous year. 


Heavy Snow Reduces Production 


SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 2.—With the aid of 
comprehensive production figures and the Davis 
Bureau price statistics, Col. W. B. Greeley, sec- 
retary-manager of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, has been able to demonstrate 
how the lumbermen may better their position 
by regulated production. The Douglas fir pro- 
duction region is one of moderate temperatures 
and ordinarily mild winters as far as the saw- 
milling end is concerned. The logging is being 
gradually pushed back farther into the moun- 
tains to higher elevations and greater difficulties 
from excessive snow fall, but the mills can 
usually plug away every day, while in the large 
consuming territory building operations are 
considerably curtailed’ by weather conditions. 

Col. Greeley made a big impression on the 





loggers and lumbermen, and undoubtedly 1929 
will see a more intelligently regulated industry 
than for many years. However, it was scarcely 
to be expected that the weather man would 
come to his aid but such seems to be the case. 
It is not very hard for the mills to reduce pro- 
duction just now when Seattle has more snow 
than at any time for thirteen years and more 
than usually comes in four or five years added 
together. The entire fir district is snow covered. 
Many mills are closed and practically all log- 
ging is at a standstill. Fir manufacturers are 
curtailing. Those that would not do it volun- 
tarily are doing it involuntarily just now. 


The “Home” Almost Completed 

EucGene, Ore., Feb. 2.—JInterior finishing 
work in the “Home,” Lane County Lumber- 
men’s Hoo-Hoo Club project, which has been 
previously described in the AmerIcCAN LuM- 
BERMAN, is practically completed. The rooms 
of the house are completed except for the floors 
and hardware. Fir and western red cedar bat- 
tens have been used as decorative materials, 
stained to bring out the natural color of the 
wood and to emphasize the beauty of the 
grain. In the cathedral living room, the ceil- 
ing is formed of heavy fir beams with cross 
pieces in the form of a capital A. The beams 
are of solid fir, strongly bolted together with 
chamfered joints. On each side of the living 
room fireplace are built-in bookcases construct- 
ed of fir. When the interior finish and deco- 
rations are completed, this charming house will 


resemble one of the quaint old-world cottages . 


that are found in northern France. 


SASSER AEBBZEEaa: 


Enters Commercial Forestry Field 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 4.—In the February 
issue of the Missouri Pacific Lines Magazine, 
an article by Gordon R. West, reclamation 
engineer, announces that thé Missouri Pacific 
Lines have entered the field of commercial 
forestry in Arkansas. In this connection the 
article says: 

Of the 21,500,000 acres comprising Arkansas’ 


timber resources, less than 1,000,000 acres are 
included in the national forests, under the pro- 
tection and management thus afforded by the 


United States Forest Service. The remaining 
20,500,000 acres are privately owned, and it is 
to these lands that modern commercial forestry 
must be applied if the State’s lumber and allied 
industries are to be preserved and built up. 
Experts estimate that with proper protection 
and management of its timber lands, the State 
can double the present production of its forest 
industries and permanently maintain them at 
that level. Failure to provide adequate protec- 
tion for this rapidly diminishing resource will 
assuredly result in the ultimate destruction of 
these valuable industries, as has already been 
amply demonstrated in various other States. 

The Missouri Pacific Lines are therefore 
giving their full support to establishing a 
practice of such vital importance and great 
potential benefit to the people of Arkansas; and 
this is evidenced by their now placing under 
scientific management and operation approxi- 
mately 100,000 acres of the railroad’s timber 
lands in the region north of the Arkansas River 
between Russellville and Fort Smith, to form 
one of the largest and most important projects 
of its kind in the United States. 

Field operations and management of this 
project have been placed in the hands of James 
D. Lacey & Co., timber land managers and 
operators of national reputation, who will main- 
tain local headquarters at Little Rock. 

Their first work comprises an exhaustive 
study of the lands involved with a resulting 
determination of the logging methods and‘ re- 
strictions which will place the entire area upon 
a permanently productive basis. An effective 
system of fire and theft protection is to be 
established which will be similar to and co- 
ordinate with that of the United States Forest 
Service in the adjoining unit of the Ozark 
national forest. By contract arrangement with 
operators now established in the territory and 
with others, selective cutting over certain 
tracts will commence almost immediately, pro- 
ceeding in due course to other tracts at a rate 
which will produce a continual flow of timber 
and timber products from the area as a whole. 





More woop is used in the United States than 
in any other country. 


Additional Support for TX Campaign 


(Continued from page 37) 

houses? Are you connected with any one of 
the 40 percent of all our industrial plants that 
use wood as primary raw material? Are you 
in any way a producer or user of forest prod- 
ucts? If so, you have a vital, inescapable in- 
terest in the national program, now under way, 
for the elimination of waste in the use of 
wood. 


Dr. Klein declared that the success of this 
campaign affects the pocketbooks of us all. 
In a thousand and one ways it plays a part 
in our welfare, since wood in one form or 
another is used’ every day by every man, 
woman and child in the United States. 


Usually we think of wood only in terms of 
boards piled up in the lumber yards, he added, 
but this useful raw material is constantly find- 
ing new applications through the magic of 
chemists. In the present age wood products 
take the strangest, most unrecognizable forms. 
Have you been struggling lately with a cold 
or with flu? If you’ve been so unfortunate 
you have probably used, in one way or another, 
that good old-fashioned remedy camphor. And 
the chances are two to one that this is 
synthetic camphor made out of resin tapped 
from our southern pine trees. 

Then, of course, there’s rayon. It’s alto- 
gether likely that the feminine members of 
my audience have many garments whose true 
source, whether they realize it or not, was 
just plain wood. Even that transparent wrap- 
per on your week-end candy box is made from 
wood chemicals. And we must not forget 
that wood alcohol that does so much to keep 
the motorist’s disposition unruffled on freezing 
winter mornings. Pulp and paper are, of 
course, exceedingly important articles’ to 
which much of the wood now wasted may 
profitably be devoted. 


Dr. Klein mentioned many other uses to 


which wood is put which are not even sus- 
pected by the average radio listener. He 
urged the great importance of definite, prac- 
tical effort to solve the problems of wood 
waste. He pointed out various ways in which 
the waste of wood can be lessened in con- 
struction and otherwise, and mentioned some 
of the steps that have been and are being 


taken. 


It was a splendid, constructive address 
both from the point of view of the lumber 
industry and the public at large. ; 


WOOD SASH SPECIFIED 


Architects Won Over to Wood Sash and 
Frame for Big Building 





Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 5—A_ public 
building to cost nearly a million dollars will 
soon be erected in an important mid-western 
city. The last building of this type erected 
in this city had steel sash. The new build- 
ing is to have wood sash. This is another 
victory—and an important one—for the old 
reliable wood material, which has literally 
stood the test of the centuries. Until the 
official decision is formally announced cer- 
tain’ details must be withheld. However, the 
decision has been made and wood will be 
used. 

When this building was proposed the head 
of a wide-awake lumber company obtained 
copies of the booklet of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association on “Wood Sash 
and Frames.” Then he got in touch with 
field men of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. In a letter to the West 


Coast association, this lumber company said: 

We have your booklet on sash and fraines 
and this booklet is very well arranged. We 
are sure that such books as this will help a 
great deal in getting the architects and build- 
ers to use wood. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is doing wonderful work in having field 
men who talk to architects and builders on 
such subjects as using wood sash instead of 
steel. Only recently Mr. Fisher and Mr. West- 
over made a special trip here to call on the 
superintendent of buildings. 


The writer adds that the talk of these field 
men of the National association has been 
successful and both the architects and the 
superintendent of buildings have been won 
over to the wood sash and frame. idea. 

The field force of the Natonal association 
is now so organized that it is only a matter 
of an over-night ride to obtain the services 
of a National lumber consultant to talk wood 
sash or other wood uses. 


@S#aanaaer2aaar 


Advocate Use of Wooden Posts 


Wasurncron, D. C., Feb. 5.—C. A. Young, 
manager of the road guard department, 
American Wire Fence Co., in a recent letter 
says: “We are continually advocating the 
use of wooden posts and will continue to do 
so, as we believe they are much superior to 
any type of more rigid post.” 

Mr. Young wrote in reply to a letter from 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation making a constructive criticism of 
the company’s advertising. Mr. Young’s re- 
ply shows a spirit of fair play in what might 
be termed a rival organization, and is fully 
appreciated at headquarters. 
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These Tiger 
Bunks Stand 
Punishment 








Cut your overhead costs by buying bunks 
that don’t come to pieces after a few 
months. Get the bunks that are good for 
many jobs, many years—Tiger Bunks! 

Built for hard usage of heavy steel with 
triangular braces at every joint. Even the 
link fabric will hold the weight of half a 
dozen men. 

No bolts to drop out and get lost. Re- 
movable lower deck is held in place by 
lugs. Uprights fold snug under upper deck 
for compact shipment. Entirely protected 

y brown rust- 
proof enamel. 

All-steel— they 
are easily kept 
clean, sanitary and 
free from vermin, 
the curse of old- 
fashioned, breaka- 
ble wooden bunks. 

Comfortable and 
roomy, too. Your 
men willlikethem. 
Link fabric held at each end by high 
carbon, oil-tempered helical springs. 

Low in price because of our quantity 
production. By far the best bunk for the 
oe the cheapest in the long run. 











—- _ 


Also made for wall attachment 
Write for specifications 


tees - 














Popular with lumbermen and contractors 
the world over. 

Number Style Size Weight 
1485 Double (Extra Heavy)..| 4-6x 6-5 146 
1485 Double ere Heavy)..| 3-0x6-5 107 
1485 Double (Extra Heavy)..| 2-6x6-5 100 
1585 Double ( ees 4-6 x 6-5 142 
1585 Double (Heavy) -........ 3-0 x 6-5 93 
1585 Double (Heavy) -......- 2-6 x 6-5 85 
1586 I: aitcadpsianhiapmacmeidinainl 4-6x 6-5 75 
1586 ERD SRS: 3-0 x 6-5 49 
1586 ESE 2-6 x 6-5 45 

















If your supply house doesn’t carry Tiger Bunks in 
stock—with the crouching tiger stamped on each 
bunk—write us direct for prices. No reason why you 
shouldn't have the best! 


Haggard & Marcusson Co. 
1107 West 37th Street 
CHICAGO 





Double-Drum Unit for Tractor 

A new double-drum winch has been de- 
veloped on the West Coast for installation 
on the Cletrac model ‘40” tractor, primarily 
to make it more adaptable for logging pur- 
poses, according to recent announcement 
made by the Cleveland Tractor Co., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, manufacturer of Cletrac crawler 
tractors for industrial and farm uses. This 
new double-drum unit, which is known as the 
Haag-Commercial model “40” power hoist, is 
a compact double- or single-drum hoist, 
mounted on the rear end of the tractor. The 
hoist is usually furnished as a double-drum 
unit, with a main hoisting drum and an aux- 
iliary, or haulback drum. The main drum 
is of the double friction type, giving both a 
low and high speed. The haulback drum has 
but one speed, and is a self-contained unit, 
easily attached or removed to make either a 
double- or single-drum hoist. The hoist is 
attached to the tractor in such a manner that 
regular operation for drawbar service is in 
no way impaired. 

Other prominent features enumerated by 
the manufacturer are: 


Drums—Both main and haulback drums are 
of semi-steel. The main drum is 9% inches 
in diameter, 25 inches flange diameter, and 
13% inches between 


tion are fitted with standard Alemite fittings. 


Controls—All hand and foot operating ley- 
ers are banked in front of a special operating 
seat located on the left fender. 


Accessibility—Special care has been taken 
to insure complete accessibility to all parts 
of the hoist. The entire main drum assem- 
bly may be removed intact, and all frictions 
and brakes may be reached without disman- 
tling the drums. 

Guards—All gearing is entirely enclosed in 
steel guards to prevent any fouling of lines, 
and all parts of the hoist, excepting the 
drums, are so enclosed as to make as nearly 
as possible a dust- and dirt-proof unit. 

Attachment—Installation of the hoist may 
be accomplished with only a few minor al- 
terations in the fenders. 

Additional information on this new double- 
drum unit for Cletrac model “40” tractor can 
be obtained by those interested from the 
Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Truck Output in 1928 Shows Gain 


Preliminary data on the automotive industry 
for 1928, compiled by Alfred Reeves, general 
manager of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, give the number of cars and 





flanges. 
drum is 7 inches diam- 
eter, 16 inches flange 
diameter, and 15% 
inches between flanges. 


A gypsy head is also 

located on the haul- 

back shaft. 
Side-frames — The 


side-frames are of 
electric cast steel, with 
a minimum tensile 
strength of 70,000 
pounds per square 
inch, and are designed 
to entirely enclose the 
drums. The separa- 
tors are of cast steel, 
and rigidly support the 
frames and insure cor- 
rect alignment at all 
times. 

Gears—All gears are 
of electric cast steel, 
excepting the power 
transmission gears 


The haulback a at 











which are of forged 
steel, heat treated to 
115,000 pounds tensile 
strength, and ground 
to size. All gear teeth 
are of the stub-tooth type, having sufficient 
face width to take large overloads. 

Shafts—All shafting is of high specifica- 
tion alloy steel, tensile -strength 110,000 
pounds, elastic limit 65,000 pounds, and of a 
very large size to prevent any possible bend- 
ing ordistortion. The maindrum shaft is 4% 
inches diameter; drive shaft 3% inches diam- 
eter, and haulback drum shaft 2% inches. 

Bearings—aAll shafts turn in New Departure 
ball bearings, of the deep groove type, con- 
servatively selected for both radial and thrust 
loads. Bearings are mounted in an approved 
manner and require no adjusting or atten- 
tion except periodical lubrication. Drum 
bushings are bronze. 

Frictions—Drum frictions are of the solid- 
molded asbestos block type, bolted securely 
in place, and designed to allow 1 inch of 
wear before shimming or renewing. Hard- 
ened tool-steel friction screws are used, oper- 
ating in cast-steel nuts. 

Power take-off—Power is furnished the 
hoist from the regular take-off of the tractor, 
through a bevel gear drive, running in oil. 
The regular power take-off lever connects or 
disconnects the hoist. 

Brakes—Both drums are fitted with wide 
asbestos brake bands. 


Lubrication—All parts requiring lubrica- 


° 


Cletrac model “40” crawler tractor equipped with new Haag-Commer- 


cial double drum unit 


trucks produced in the United States and 
Canada last year as 4,630,000, of which 586,000 
were trucks. The wholesale value of cars and 
trucks is given as $3,045,820,000, of which 
total trucks are credited with $415,320,000. The 
number of motor trucks in use during 1928 
amounted to 3,120,000, and motor truck owners 
numbered 2,271,000. Motor vehicles registered 
in the United States in 1928 numbered 24,- 
750,000, of which total trucks are credited 
with 3,120,000. 

A. J. Brosseau, vice president of the com- 
mercial car division of the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, in commenting on 
the big gains made in 1928 in the output of 
trucks and buses, states: “Surpassing all pre- 
vious records, motor truck and bus produc- 
tion during 1928 continued at higher levels 
than ever before, to reach an estimated total 
of 586,000 for the year. The extent of the 
increase in production during 1928 is apparent 
when the new record is compared with the 
previous high mark of 531,628 made in 1925. 
The gains made during the year were almost 
entirely due to a greatly enlarged output of 
light, fast trucks of less than 2-ton capacity, 
as indicated by an estimated production of 
521,000 in this capacity in 1928 as compared 
with 476,702 in the same capacity in 1925. 
Production of trucks .of 2-ton capacity and 
over showed a gain of approximately 10,000 
vehicles over the 1925 figure.” 
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Maggie 
Some girls have their fellahs, 
And land one now and then, 
And fellahs rave about their girls, 
And girls about their men. 
So I would sing of Maggie, 
Though Maggie isn’t mine, 
lor she belongs to all the crew 
That works at No. 9. 


Some say a young man’s fancy 
In springtime turns to love, 

But she don’t need no balmy days, 
The girl I’m speakin’ of. 

For Maggie’s sweet in summer, 
And Maggie’s sweet in fall, 
And in the wintertime or spring 

The sweetheart of us all. 


She hasn’t no one special, 
No favorite in the crew, 
For Maggie’s true to all of us, 
The whole darned forty-two. 
And up here on the river 
The day may freeze or thaw, 
But we’re about the luckiest bunch 
The good Lord ever saw. 


For Maggie’s true to Murphy, 
And Maggie’s true to me, 

And Maggie’s true to Sourface Pete, 
As far as I can see. 

She serves the same potatoes, 
The same size piece of pie, 

And for her every man in camp 
Would just lay down and die. 


You lady in the city, 
You flapper in the town, 

You have your steady night and day, 
Who yet will throw you down; 

You have your silks and satins, 
You have your yellah car; 

You think you’re better off than her— 
I wonder if you are? 


We See b’ the Papers 


Ohio may be the mother of Presidents, but 
Florida seems to be the landlord. 

Paris says women’s skirts should come to 
their knees. And some of the women. 

“Bonds Display a Firmer Tone.” Probably 
marriage bonds a few weeks after the wedding. 


A Dayton aviator fell six miles and wrenched 
his back. And here we can’t even hang a pic- 
ture. 

For a good steady job we don’t know a 
poorer opening than the governorship of Okla- 
homa. 


Albania now has bath-twbs, electric lights 
and telephones, and is threatened with radio 
and jazz. 


Abraham Lincoln was born in a log cabin and 
went clear to the White House without ever 
living in an apartment hotel. 

The Detroit Tigers have signed a_ high 
school teacher. We hope the kids in the 
bleachers never learn his past. 

To the distinguished list of men who should 
have been President we may now add the name 
of Oscar W. Underwood. 

It is a noble company, with its Blaine, 
Hughes, Lowden, Clay, Greely, and a number 
of great Democrats of the past. 

Indeed, perhaps the greatest of our Presi- 
dents were those who never were, President, 
our ex-next-President as it were. 


Since Mr. Hoover chooses Florida, we as- 
sume that the slogan of the next administra- 
tion will be “Keep warm with Hoover.” 

Mexican bandits kidnapped a newspaper 
man, mistaking him for a millionaire. Mexi- 
can bandits are dumber than we thought. 


Mr. Hoover, Al Smith and we were all in 
Miami at the same time yesterday. Miami 
ought to feel quite complimented, seems to us. 


Every thousandth person in Chicago was ar- 
rested in a recent roundup. Being called one 
man in a thousand in ‘Chicago isn’t the compli- 
ment that it used to be. 


The credit market has been helped by the ar- 
rival of $10,000,000 from England. The credit 
market forgets that it was probably taken over 
there by our own tourists. 


A Tampa man whose rooster crowed every 
morning has been arrested for maintaining a 
nuisance. We have hoped for years that this 
would happen to somebody. 


The interesting thing about the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s permission to the New 
York Central to acquire the Big Four is the 
fact that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has finally permitted something. 


A newspaper calls the ex-kaiser “the wood- 
chopper of Doorn” and shows a picture of him 
with a saw. We have often suspected that 
some of the buckwheaters who showed up in 
camp looking for jobs were ex-newspaper men. 


Still, come to think of it, we have used saws 
that you could chop wood with, at that—but 
not saw it. And we have used razor-blades 
that were even worse than that. What a lot of 
barber shops need is a real good filer. 


Between Trains 


OmauHa, Nes.—When we walked into the 
annual dinner of the Nebraska association of 
county commissioners etc. someone steered us 
up to our friend Arthur J. Weaver, and we 
found that in our absence the people of Ne- 
braska had done gone and elected him gov- 
ernor of the State. It was entirely without 
our knowledge, but entirely with our consent. 
Well, Arthur has some job on his -hands with 
this bank guaranty proposition and everything, 
but he will work it out. 

Several years ago when we were in Omaha 
we learned that Nebraska was contemplating 
the enactment of a law guaranteeing bank de- 
posits, and in this department we warned the 
good people of this good State that it wouldn’t 
work. It was not because we were so wise, 
but because any man who has ever studied two 
things, economics and human nature, could see 
it wouldn’t. Such a law merely puts a premium 
and a penalty on good banking. We would be 
glad to start a lumber yard on the proposition 
that, if we made a success of it the profits 
would be ours but, if we made a failure of it, 
other people would have to foot the bill. 

“Ah!” you say, like that, “but you would 
have to spend some of the profits of your suc- 
cessful bank to make good the losses of the 
unsuccessful banks.” Well, the answer to this 
is: “Why should I?” There is now a deficit 
of several million dollars of these guaranties, 
and a Nebraska editor has made a bright sug- 
gestion that some multi-millionaire be asked to 
contribute $1,000,000 to the State for that pur- 
pose. Some of these advance agents of Utopia 
are great fellows, when they get the car in the 
ditch, to suggest that somebody else pull it out. 

The best governed people, as a rule, are the 
least governed. The less paternalism, the more 
progress. 


NorFotk, Nes.—More than one million dol- 
lars worth of buildings were erected in this 
man’s town during 1928. We could write sev- 
eral columns about this good fown and not say 
anything as eloquent as that.. Money talks, 
and, while some of us seem to thave poor hear- 
ing, you can’t build a million dollars worth of 
buildings in a town without everybody bene- 
fiting, even the dumberman a little, who ought 
to benefit most. It was the Rotary Club that 
invited us to see how well the town is doing, 
and we are indeed glad to report. 








We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 

of the following woods: — 
ASH-BASSWOOD 

BIRCH SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 


Try 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
Us «Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 
MELLEN, ~~ Lumber Co. 
























A Brand to 
Tie to- 


Peerless 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH 
AND BIRCH 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guar- 
anteed to hold trade and shipped in straight 
cars and cargoes or mixed with Hemlock 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Poles, Ties and 
Hemlock Tan Bark. Also nye | , aoe of 
Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and 


The Northwestern Cacweiani 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago Office: N. J. y Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten, 516 Lumber Exchange 


Members of 
Maple Flooring 
Manafacturing 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINEI and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window vames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINA 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


























7 1 
VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
17 
























Surface Measure’ 


ESTIMATOR 


Anew publication covering com 
anemaper the whole Rd of ete en cmalate 
plied to to rapid id cctionating » of contents of fractional 
mp pono ey t = — 
n interi 
doors ti iran an ryt 
sample pages. — 


Pocket Size (436 x 64"") $5.00, Postpaid. 
American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WANTED 
SALESMAN 


To handle our product to lum- 
ber yard and builder supply 
dealers. Excellent line for 
lumber salesman. Our liberal 
proposition will add materi- 
ally to your income. e 


Diner-ette Mfg. Co. 


5227 Loraine St., Detroit, Mich. 

















Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made fror. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


Plant: Perkins Building, 
Newberry, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


























WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8 00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over, 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 


Department R 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 





HANS BERG, Guatemala, C. A. | 


Cable Address: Hansberg. 
Mahogany, Cedar, Lignum Vitae 


and other tropical woods 
in logs and lumber. 

















C.B.Richard & Co, ._‘seem| 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK Customs Brokers. We | 
Ocean Fr eight scount drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
Brokers & 





Special department handling export lumber shipments 





Efforts are now under way, under direction 
of Maj. Theodore Barnes, chemical warfare 
officer of the Hawaiian department, to check in 
so far as humanly possible the ravages of 
termites on Army buildings in Hawaii. It seems 
that the territorial authorities have been seeking 
to enforce in Honolulu for many years certain 
precautionary measures. The commanding gen- 
eral of the Hawaiian department took the bull 
by the horns, so to speak, and issued a formal 
order embodying these precautionary measures 
as applying to Army property. Important sec- 
tions of the order follow: 

Wooden construction which is in direct con- 
tact with the ground will not be permitted against 
any building resting on concrete foundations or 
supports. 

In all cases where buildings are constructed 
on concrete foundations, careful inspection will 
be made to insure that all wooden forms or 
parts thereof are removed as soon as the con- 
crete has hardened sufficiently to permit removal. 

Provision is made for placing noncorrosive 
metal termite caps over building support or 
foundations of all wooden buildings to be con- 
structed in the future, and to see that all wooden 
parts are properly insulated from contact with 
the ground at entrances and elsewhere. 

It has been found in Hawaii that the infesta- 
tion of termites can only be controlled by the 
utmost vigilance on the part of post commanders 
and others charged with care and protection of 
Government property. 


Solving Southern Farmers’ Problems 


_The application to the South of the prin- 
ciples of reclamation and the development of 
co-ordinated farm communities offers a way 
out to the farmers of southern communities 
that are suffering from the disadvantages of an 
unorganized rural life and whose positions 
seem otherwise quite hopeless. 

_ This is the opinion of Dr. E. C. Branson, 
Kenan professor of rural economics at the 
University of North Carolina, an economic in- 
vestigator of the Southern Reclamation Con- 
ference, co-operating with the reclamation 
bureau, Department of the Interior. 

Dr. Branson finds that farming in these com- 
munities is at a low ebb. The elements that 
have contributed to this situation are the one- 
crop system, the settlement of farmers on soli- 
tary homesteads, illiteracy, the poverty of the 
tenant farmer, hand-to-mouth living. 

It is difficult, he says, to make farming a 
profitable business. It is even more difficult 
to make farming a satisfactory way of life. 
Both ideals call for farm owners grouped in 
colonies and busy solving together the eco- 
nomic and social problems of farm life and 
livelihood. 

Planned rural settlements are a distinct 
advance in community organization. The 
area of land on which a colony would be 
founded should be large enough to give it 
an agriculture independent of that of the 
surrounding country. That would mean land 
enough for at least 200 farms. Only land 
having good soil or soil capable of restoring 
its fertility quickly and at small cost would 
be acquired and developed. The land would 
be bought wholesale, subdivided into suitable 
sized farms and farm labor tracts and sold 
at cost, including development and admin- 
istrative expenses. Terms of purchase would 
be long and the interest rate low. An agri- 
cultural credit fund would be provided from 
which advances could be made to supple- 
ment settlers’ capital in improving farms and 
erecting community improvements. Advances 
would be paid in long-time amortized pay- 
ments. This would leave most of the settlers’ 
capital intact to be used for purchasing farm 
implements, tools and machinery, work stock, 
meat and milk animals, seeds and fertilizer, 
and for defraying living expenses while farm 
income is being developed. A development 





and crop program would be thought out in 
advance of settlement. 

The costs of providing drainage and other 
improvements for the benefit of the commun- 
ity would be spread over the farms in the 
settlement and repaid as part of the cost of 
the land. The communities would be large 
enough so they could organize in both social 
and business affairs. The advantages offered 
settlers in this plan would attract experi- 
enced farmers of thrift and integrity and 
create a permanent community of earnest, 
intelligent people who would be equipped to 
utilize the benefits of scientific knowledge, 
modern farm machinery, and team work in 
the selection of crops to be grown and prep- 
aration and marketing of products. 


Report on Corporation’s Investments 


The Federal Trade Commission has made 
public a report on the investments of the du Pont 
company in the securities of the General Motors 
Corporation and the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, following an investigation undertaken 
under the terms of a resolution adopted by 
three members of the commission on July 29, 
1927, which, among other things, sought “in- 
formation as to the probable economic conse- 
quences of such community of interest.” 

The report has nothing to say concerning 
“probable economic consequences,” and the net 
result of the exhaustive investigation seems to 
be a finding, and that attributed to the treasurer 
of the du Pont company, that the financial rela- 
tions of that concern with General Motors as- 
sures an outlet for a considerable portion of 
several of the company’s most important prod- 
ucts “at little or no selling cost.” 

“This, however,” says the report in conclu- 
sion, “is only one reason for this financial rela- 
tionship, and not necessarily the most important 
one.” What the others may be is not stated. 

Meanwhile, the du Pont company has disposed 
of the 114,000 shares of Steel Corporation stock 
which it had purchased with some of its surplus 
funds and reported a profit of $2,280,000 on the 
transaction. This stock was held by the com- 
pany for just nine months. 

Commissioner Humphrey made public his dis- 
senting views, in which he vigorously criticizes 
the inquiry, declaring that the three members 
who voted it—two of whom were lawyers and 
are no longer on the commission—“had strange 
and startling ideas about the Government con- 
trol of corporations, and still stranger and more 
erratic ideas about the powers and duties of 
the commission.” 

He added that the purpose was to show that 
the corporations did not know how to run their 
own business, but must have the commission 
tell them how they should invest surplus earn- 
ings. He speaks of the “inflated egotism” of 
this proposal, and points out that if the Gov- 
ernment should undertake supervision over cor- 
porations such as the three commissioners fa- 
vored it would require more employees than are 
now on Uncle Sam’s pay roll for all purposes. 

Mr. Humphrey declares that it is conceded 
that the corporations concerned were obeying 
the antitrust laws. No complaint had been 
made to the commission. The investigation was 
the voluntary act of a bare majority of its 
members, who chose a time when their two as- 
sociates could not be present to adopt the reso- 
lution. 

“From the beginning this investigation has 
taken the character of a fanatical inquisition, 
rather than a quasi-judicial investigation,” he 
adds. “In making it all of the practices and 
precedents of the commission have been 
violated.” 

He states that the report discredits the com- 
mission, not the du Pont company or the other 
corporations immediately involved. Such a pro- 
ceeding might easily have destroyed a weaker 


-concern, he adds. 


The main reason in writing this dissenting 
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opinion, is to re-assure the business of the 
country that no such performance will happen 
again, Mr. Humphrey says in conclusion. This 
action is without precedent. No one like it 
will follow. It is beyond all reasonable proba- 
bility that the President will ever appoint 
and the Senate confirm a majority of the com- 
mission who hold such irrational opinions of 
the powers and duties of the commission. 
The history of this case furnishes a most in- 
structive instance of how men clothed with a 
little brief authority become drunk with their 
own greatness and lose all sense of propor- 
tion, and become entirely blinded to the 
rights of the citizen. 


Qualifications for Forest Rangers 


Large numbers of persons every year seek 
employment in the. Forest Service as forest 
rangers. The vast majority are doomed to dis- 
appointment. Most of the applicants obviously 
lack the necessary qualifications. Hundreds of 
letters received are inspired by mistaken no- 
tions concerning the character of the ranger 
job. Many apparently believe that it affords 
an opportunity for an outing in the woods at 
Uncle Sam’s expense, or, possibly, a chance to 
duplicate the career of a two-gun man of the 
great open spaces often seen in Wild West 
films. 

While the forest ranger’s job is not lacking 
in thrills and adventure, it requires much hard 
work and high qualifications. A ranger must 
be able to endure the physical hardships of fire 
fighting and other heavy outdoor work. In 
addition, he must have the technical knowledge 
necessary to carry out plans for administra- 
tion and development of the forest resources 
of his district. For example, rangers handle 
the field work in connection with the sale of 
timber, grazing of livestock and many other 
activities. They are at times called upon to 














Report in Florida Rate Docket 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—Examiner L. A. 
Pyle, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in a proposed report in Docket No. 21,127, 
recommends that the commission find that the 
rates on lumber from Perry, Fla., and points 
grouped therewith to Buffalo-Pittsburgh, 
Trunk Line and New England territories are 
unreasonable, and prescribe reasonable rates 
for the future. This proceeding is based on a 
joint complaint filed by the Southern Pine 
Association and the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association. The complaint was 
filed May 31, last. It alleges that the rates 
on lumber in carloads from certain points in 
Florida in what is known as Zone 2 to the 
destination territories mentioned are unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceed the 
rates contemporaneously in effect from Zone 
1. Examiner Pyle supports this contention. 
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Decrease in Freight Loadings 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 6.—Loading of 
revenue freight for the week ended Jan. 26 
totaled 926,188 cars, the car service division 
of the American Railway Association an- 
nounced today. 

Compared with the preceding week, this 
was a decrease of 5,692 cars, with decreases 
being reported in the total loading of grain 
and grain products. live stock, coal and coke. 
All other commodities, however, showed in- 
creases compared with the same period. The 
total for the week of Jan. 26 was an increase 
of 23,524 cars over the corresponding week in 
1928 but a decrease of 17,691 cars under the 
corresponding weeR in 1927. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the week 
totaled 320,077 cars, an increase of 9,154 cars 
above the corresponding week last year and 
12,111 cars over the same week in 1927. 

Coal loading totaled 209,453 cars, an in- 
crease of 33,299 cars over the same week in 
1928 but 15,239 under the same period two 
years ago. 

Grain and grain products loading amounted 
to 47,938 cars, a decrease of 5,372 cars below 
the same week in 1928, but 1,544 cars above 





do surveying, timber cruising and scaling, to 
maintain telephone communication lines and 
mountain roads and trails. Likewise, they must 
have the executive ability to organize and direct 
fire fighting crews and get them into action 
promptly at times when delay means large loss 
to the Government. In other words, the 
ranger’s job covers all the details of the man- 
agement of a forest. 

Every year the Forest Service receives 14,000 
to 15,000 letters—40 to 50 a day—from would- 
be employees in the service. It so happens that 
there are only about 900 rangers on the pay 
roll and the annual turnover is seldom more 
than 50. The opportunities for such employ- 
ment necessarily are few and only the very 
choicest of the applicants ever receive con- 
sideration. The vast majority of would-be 
rarigers should seek other lines of employment. 
They are wasting time, paper and postage in 
writing to the Forest Service. 


Army Housing Appropriations 

The Senate committee on military affairs has 
reported favorably to the Senate the James 
omnibus army housing bill, authorizing the ap- 
propriation of a total of $22,413,052 for con- 
struction at various army posts, air stations and 
flying fields. The Senate committee rewrote 
the House measure to include practically all 
changes recommended by the War Department 
and to add the provisions of three new bills 
introduced by Representative James, of Mich- 
igan, in the House which have not yet passed 
that body. Mr. James is ranking Republican 
member of the House committee on military 
affairs, and thas made a close study of army 
housing—lack of housing—at posts and stations 
in continental United States, Hawaii and else- 
where. 








In the western dis- 
tricts alone, grain and grain products load- 
ing totaled 34,195 cars, a decrease of 3,332 
cars below same week in 1928. 

Live stock loading amounted to 26,836 cars, 
a decrease of 5,890 cars under the same week 
in 1928 and 4,401 cars under the same week 


the same week in 1927. 


in 1927. In the western districts alone, live 
stock loading totaled 20,422 cars, a decrease 
of 4,668 cars under the same week in 1928. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload 
lot freight totaled 240,826 cars, a decrease of 
3,809 cars below the same week in 1928, and 
4,343 cars under the corresponding week in 
1927. 

Forest products loading amounted to 59,839 
cars, 6.242 cars below the same week in 1928, 
and 5,366 cars below the same week in 1927. 


Railroad Car Purchases 


In the latest issue of Railway Age, in- 
quiries and orders for railway cars are re- 
ported as follows: 

Inquiries—Hocking Valley, 107 flat cars 
of 50 tons’ capacity; Northern Pacific, 500 
gondola cars of 70 tons’ capacity; Chesapeake 
& Ohio, 500 ventilated box cars of 40 tons’ 
capacity; Texas & Pacific, 500 steel under- 
frame stock cars of 40 tons’ capacity, 300 
steel underframe, single sheathed box cars 
of 50 tons’ capacity and 700 steel under- 
frame, single sheathed box ears of 40 tons’ 
capacity; Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, 1,200 automobile cars, 40 ft. 6 in. 
long, 500 automobile cars, 50 ft. 6 in. long, 
1,000 ballast cars of 70 tons’ capacity, 300 ore 
cars of 70 tons’ capacity, 500 single deck 
stock cars, 150 double deck stock cars, 350 
flat cars 45 ft. long and 150 flat car's 50 ft. 
long. 

Orders—Seaboard Air Line, 500 box car 
bodies from the Richmond Car Works; Ches- 
apeake & Ohio, 125 steel frame caboose cars 
from the Hocking Valley shops at Logan, 
Ohio; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 1,000 
box cars of 50 tons’ capacity from the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co., and 250 flat cars of 
50 tons’ capacity from the Ryan Car Co. 





Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


“tar” Hardwoods 


Kentucky and 
West Virginia 
White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago, IIL, 1518 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 528 Maccabees Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., 4432 White Bldg. 
Cincinnati,: Ohio, 324 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 














Air Dried N.C. PINE 


ROOFERS and 2” SIZES 
Resawn 5/4 and 6/4 
Kiln Dried Shed Stock 


Longleaf and Shortleaf 


TIMBERS and PLANKING 
Both Rough and Dressed 
MILLS AT 


Bonlee, N. C. Camden, S. C. 
Beulaville, N. C. Eastover, S. C. 
Columbia, S.C. Holly Hill, S. C. 


P. M. Barger Lumber Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers and.Wholesale Dealers 


MOORESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
































Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yellow Pine 


aa Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 
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FRANK PAYNE 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 
JACKSON, Miss. 




















Manufacturers 
Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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Hardwoods 
OAK Piz axd Quen 
Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 








MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


The 


Mowbray GRobinson 


Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 




















Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
fectured, High Grade. BASE AND 
Capacity, 230,000 feet MOULDINGS 
bathe Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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FIGURE 
Any House 


in » Minutes 


With the wonder book, “ Automatic 
Building Costs,” you can figure the 
cost of any house, frame, brick, or tile, 
any price,in 5 minutes. Simple to use, 
absolutely reliable. Sounds unbeliev- 
able, but it’s true. 


We will send this book for 10 days 
FREE examination to any * accredited 
lumber dealer. If you don’t think it 
will save you 10 times its cost the 
first year, return it and the trans- 
action is closed. 


SEND NO MONEY 








Just Mail This Coupon 


x AS A AS A A TTS 
American Lumberman 
| 431 South Dearborn St. | 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Send “Automatic Building Costs.” After 10 days I | 


will either return the book by parce] post insured or 
remit $15 in full payment. | 


. Subject to approval of the management. 


| 

| 

| 
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News Notes from Amel r 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Feb. 2.—An outline of the work being ac- 
complished by the employees’ wood promotion 
committee was given by George Pearson, of 
Bend, Ore., at the regular meeting yesterday of 
the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club. Mr. Pearson, 
an employee of a mill at Bend, is doing field 
work to bring home to the men engaged in 
the lumber industry the possibilities of ex- 
tending the field for wood products. Visitors 
at the club meeting included members of the 
Moulding Manufacturers’ Association, who 
held a meeting here Friday. The chief mat- 
ter under consideration at this meeting was 
the standardizing of their products for the fa- 
cility of both manufacturers and consumer, 
and to avoid confusion among consumers. 

Logging operations have been pretty gen- 
erally suspended through southwest Washing- 
ton this week as the result of a snowfall that 
was unusually heavy for this district. Snow 
has fallen every day for a week. The en- 
forced idleness of the logging camps is not 
likely to have serious effect upon the opera- 
tions of sawmills, as most of them report 
plenty of logs in storage for the moderate pro- 
duction that is being carried on by most mills. 

An action of the railroads of this state for 
reclassification of the log scaling and meas- 
urement system in use for rail shipping has 
been rejected finally by the State department 
of public works, ending, at least for the pres- 
ent, a disagreement that has pended since 
October, 1927. The complaint of the Asso- 
ciated Log Shippers of Washington is upheld 
by the State department. The associated ship- 
pers contended that the tariff proposed would 
materially increase rail rates on logs in the 
State, and would be a discrimination against 
all small shippers of logs. The action of the 
State against existing rates was dismissed 
at the same time. 

Cargo shipments of doors from Tacoma dur- 
ing 1928 fell considerably below the 1927 fig- 
ures, according to the annual report of Har- 
bormaster C. E. James. The loss was in for- 
eign shipments, as the domestic cargo busi- 
ness showed a substantial gain. The total 
door shipments for last year were 740,293, as 
compared with 1,362,678 in 1927. Domestic 
markets took 277,344 in 1928, but in 1927 only 
260,093. Foreign countries took 462,949 in 
1928, and 1,104,585 in 1927. The value of 
doors shipped in 1928 is given as $1,452,074. 
Wood pulp shipments in 1928 made a consid- 
erable gain, 19,899 tons having been shipped 
by water alone, as compared with 8,497 in 
1927. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


Feb. 4.—Two trial orders for 100,000 feet 
each were placed with mills on Grays Harbor 
by the Frigidaire Manufacturing Co., of Day- 
ton, Ohio, by E. N. Jones and C. F. Rowe, pur- 
chasing agents. Last year, mills on Grays 
Harbor furnished 1,500,000 feet, and it is 
thought that double that amount will be 
shipped from this district during 1929. 

W. H. Dole, the new manager of the North 
Western Lumber Co., has announced that Camp 
No. 14, which was not operated last fall, will 
be reopened within the next few weeks. He also 
stated that the shingle mill in Hoquiam will 
resume operations about the middle of Feb- 
ruary, but will operate only at part capacity. 
For several years the shingle mill of the North 
Western Lumber Co. was leased to the Saginaw 
Timber Co. 

The Knox & Toombs plant, in Hoquiam, will 
construct an additional cut-up unit. A new 
planer and other equipment, costing approxi- 
mately $7,000, will be installed in the new 
section. An addition is also being made to the 
Durable Door Co., which will increase its 
storage space about 5,000 feet. 

The Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co., of Bor- 
deaux, reopened Camp No. 2 on Jan. 28. The 
camp had been down for a month, while a 
trestle on the main line between the logging 
camp and the mill at Malone was being rebuilt. 

The Durable Door Co., of Hoquiam, on Jan. 22 
added a night crew of sixty new employees, 
which will increase its daily output to 3,Q00 
decors. The output of this factory is being 


exported to the United Kingdom, Venezuela 
and South Africa. Two shipments are made 
monthly on vessels that make this harbor a 
port of call. 

The Polson Logging Co. is clearing a site 
near the American Sash & Door Co. plant in 
Hoquiam, which will be used as a storage yard 
for poles and piling. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Feb. 2.—Continued heavy snowfall has greatly 
curtailed shipments from mills depending upon 
air drying. Inquiries for badly mixed cars are 
plentiful. The market generally is in better 
position than at the first of the year. The 
volume of inquiries and actual placements are 
creating optimism. Production is approaching 
seasonal low point. Retail yards that insist 
upon mixed cars are somewhat embarrassing 
those mills that depend upon air drying. De- 
mand and movement of factory and shop lum- 
ber are showing an upward trend. Supplies 
of seasoned shop lumber are pretty well cov- 
ered by orders. This item is scarce. Selects 
in mixed cars are bringing satisfactory prices. 
Straight cars of rough selects have brought 
better figures in a few instances. Full card 
prices are being secured for No. 2 common in 
all widths, except, perhaps, 12-inch. Stocks 
are somewhat low. Straight cars of 4-, 6-, and 
12-inch bring top, while straights of 8- and 10- 
inch are lower. Stocks in the various widths 
of No. 3 common are low, and prices are at 
full card. It is not difficult to get good prices 
on No. 4 common, as stocks are quite low. 

The far reaching effects of the failure of the 
Fred Herrick Lumber Co. may be realized from 
the report that nine bank failures and two 
bank consolidations have followed in the Inland 
Empire in the wake of the Herrick debacle. 

The Hoo-Hoo Club Wood Butchers met in 
the Marie Antoinette ballroom of the Daven- 
port hotel on Wednesday night. Previously 
announced as a “smoker,” it was one of the 
outstanding lumbermen’s gatherings of the 
season,- The program included a masterly ad- 
dress by W. J. Hindley, former mayor, who 
talked on the lumber industry of the North- 
west; a moving picture entitled “The Trans- 
formation,” introduced by J. I. Kinman, and 
an hour’s entertainment in charge of Homer 
Kendall and Carroll McGoldrick. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Feb. 2.—A decided spurt in demand for north- 
ern pine, continued seasonal quiet in the sash 
and door and white cedar trade, and reports of 
increased sales by northern hardwood mills, 
featured the market here during the week, 

Unfilled orders at member mills of the North- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association at the 
close of business Jan. 26 were 2,500,000 feet 
heavier than they were at the end of the pre- 
ceding week, according to the report of W. A. 
Ellinger, association secretary. Unfilled orders 
for 51,588,000 feet were carried over from 1928, 
but shipments cut this figure to 49,455,900 feet 
itwo weeks ago, but now the total has increased 
to nearly 55,000,000 feet. 

Heavy snows, which have made roads im- 
passible in many sections, have cut down on 
millwork, sash and door buying, but dealers re- 
port that prospective business is far in excess 
of what it was at this season for several years. 
Although residential construction in the Twin 
Cities is about normal for this time of year, 
competition is keen. 

Demand for mixed pine lath, cut by the 
northern pine companies, is brisker than that 
for balsam and jack pine, but the market for 
lath is seasonably slow. 

L. S. Clark, Osborne & Clark Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, has been appointed a member of 
the grading rules committee of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. 

Glenn W. Carpenter, secretary and treasurer 
of the W. I. Carpenter Lurnber Co., Minneapolis, 
is preparing to move to Everett, Wash., with 
his family. Mr. Carpenter in future will be 
associated with the western headquarters of 
the firm. 

W. H. Badeaux, of Minneapolis, secretary of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
addressed the Rotary Club of Newton, Iowa, 
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during the week. The program was in charge 
of Roy Denniston, of Denniston & Partridge 
Co. 

M. R. Parrish, treasurer J. E. Glass Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, recently purchased the inter- 
est in the firm of L. B. Rich, and became presi- 
dent as well as treasurer. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Carpenter, of Minneapolis, 
are spending two weeks in Montreal, Que., and 
New York City. Mr. Carpenter is president of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Feb. 4. — Retailers throughout Wisconsin 
have felt no improvement in their business, 
as bad weather prevents building. An indica- 
tion of the extent of prospective new building 
in Milwaukee for the present year is a report 
from the building inspector that valuation of 
permits issued so far is very much in excess 
of that for a similar period in 1928. The re- 
tailers are not buying much lumber. Prices 
of lumber from the West and South indicate 
that there will be a strong market this spring, 
and reports of declines in production and of 
stocks at the mills leads members of the in- 
dustry here to think that firmness will con- 
tinue throughout 1929. Northern mills look 
for a good volume in hemlock this year. 

Old-timers of the Milwaukee lumber indus- 
try turned out in full force on Jan. 31 to greet 
Parson Simpkin, national chaplain of Hoo- 
Hoo, who talked to the Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo 
Club on the new spirit in the organization. 
Nearly 70 members of the industry here and 
the surrounding section, attended the meeting 
at the Hotel Pfister. Ben F. Springer presided. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Feb. 4. — Improvement in shipments of 
mixed carlots of northern pine was reported 
by interior mills during the last ten days. 
That is attributed largely to milder weather, 
enabling some deferred building projects to 
be taken up. The turning up of better in- 
quiry for West Coast timbers is regarded as 
an interesting feature. Officials of Duluth 
sash and door and interior finish plants re- 
ported more bookings of contracts covering 
large buildings projected at outside points 
than in several years. Duluth plants, it is 
said, are offering strong competition for sim- 
ilar concerns located at other points over the 
Northwest. 

Woods operations are béing pushed by the 
recently organized Northwest Paper Co. in- 
terests at Cloquet, the Virginia & Rainy Lake 
Co., of Virginia, and the Backus interests at 
International Falls, Minn. Pulpwood, mine 
timber and box lumber bolts are being got 
out to a moderate extent by smaller operators 
over northeastern and northern Minnesota, 
many of these operations being near the 
Canadian border. Inquiry for ties has fallen 
off, as northwestern railroads are claimed to 
have covered their requirements for the 


season. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Feb. 4.—While buying of southern pine was 
heavier this week than it was last week, and 
inquiries also were more numerous, buyers 
are chiefly interested in items needed to round 
out stocks. That-stocks of retailers have been 
allowed to run down is shown by the orders 
for badly-mixed cars. If the retailers can get 
what they want, they are willing to buy it, 
even if they must pay a premium. Reports 
from the South tell of miserable weather, and 
it is difficult to obtain dry boards and dimen- 
sion, for which there is the greatest demand 
now. Shed stock is still slow. An iImprove- 
ment is reported in the movement of transit 
cars, although wholesalers are disappointed 
in the volume. 

Car builders in the St. Louis district are 
interested in the inquiries of the Texas & 
Pacific Railway Co. for 1500 cars, including 
700 box cars, 300 automobile and 500 stock 
cars, and the Fort Worth & Denver City for 
100 composite wood and steel gondola cars. 

Building permits were issued in January for 


improvements of the estimated cost of $1,917,- 
439, compared with $2,418,377 in January, 
1928. Building Commissioner Christopher at- 
tributes the decline largely to the fact that 
reconstruction of buildings damaged by the 
tornado in September, 1927, was still going 
on a year ago. He believes that the entire 
year will not show a decrease from the 1928 


‘figure. 


Harry J. Miller, president H. J. Miller Lum- 
ber Co., Seattle, Wash., a Past Snark of Hoo- 
Hoo, was a visitor at the offices of the St. 
Louis Hoo-Hoo Club. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Feb. 5.—Considering the weather that ruled 
throughout January, the lumber market was 
good, and volume of orders compared favor- 
ably with that for the same month last year. 
The demand has been heaviest in the South 
and Southwest, and for industrial items. The 
last few days there has been a larger volume 
of orders coming from the Lake States and 
the East, and with moderating weather prom- 
ised now, there undoubtedly will be a stronger 
demand in the middle West, where roads were 
impassable most of January. Lumber demand 
in the Southwest oil fields has fallen off, de- 
velopment work having been halted because of 
overproduction of oil and falling prices, which 
have halted development work. Farm conditions 
all through the middle West are good, as snow 
has covered the wheat during the cold spell 
and there is enough moisture on and in the 
ground now to carry the crop into the late 
spring. There have been very few reports of 
any winter killing of wheat. The local outlook 
for spring building is good. A survey, just 
completed, shows a considerable decrease in 
the number of vacant houses, and a smaller 
than usual supply of new houses ready for 


occupancy. 
Bogalusa, La. 


Feb. 4.—Daniel T. Cushing, whose appoint- 
ment as general manager of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co. and allied organizations, to 
fill the vacancy created by the death of the 
late Col. W. H. Sullivan, was announced in 
last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, is second man in length of service with 
the company. He has been connected with 
the Great Southern Lumber Co. for twenty- 
three years, having joined the organization as 
paymaster in 1905, when the offices were in 
Covington, La. In 1907 he went with the 
Pearl River Lumber Co., a Great Southern 
subsidiary, as treasurer. In 1908 he joined 
the sales offices in Chicago as credit man- 
ager. When the sales department was re- 
turned to Bogalusa in 1910, Mr. Cushing came 
with the sales force and since then has served 
as assistant treasurer. He is also president 
of the First State Bank & Trust Co., presi- 
dent of the Bogalusa Y. M. C. A., vice presi- 
dent of the Bogalusa Building & Loan Asso- 
ciation, a member of the Washington Parish 
school directors, and at a special meeting of 
the commission council held last week was 
elected to fill the office of commissioner of fi- 
nances, to fill a vacancy created by the eleva- 
tion of E. R. Cassidy to the office of mayor, 
succeeding Col. Sullivan. In announcing the 
appointment of Mr. Cushing as general man- 
ager of the Great Southern Lumber Co. and 
president of the Bogalusa Turpentine Co. and 
the Bogalusa Stores Co., Col. A. C. Goodyear 
adds that Charles W. Goodyear will continue 
as first. vice president and treasurer of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. and the Bogalusa 
Paper Co. (Inc.), and Richard H. Laftman will 
continue as vice president and general man- 
ager of the Bogalusa Paper Co. (Inc.) It is 
expected that Mr. Cushing will continue to 
carry out the vigorous policies inaugurated 
by the late Col. Sullivan. 

Last Wednesday afternoon Mr. Cushing was 
the recipient of some beautiful floral Ooffer- 
ings as tokens of the esteem and respect in 
which he is held by the board of directors 
of the company. 

Many former residents of Bogalusa returned 
last week to attend the funeral of the late 
Col. W. H. Sullivan. Citizens came for the 





Turnover 
and good profits 


Wholesalers and retailers 


who are handling Brown's 
Supercedar will tell you they 
are making a profit on closet 
lining for the first time. 
Super quality. Super pack- 
age. No claims for damage 
or shortage. No depreciation 
in warehouse. 


Write for samples, 
circulars and brices. 


GY iempins 
WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR. 





GY PRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also bie ~~ Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 














Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our Pee grade dressed stock = 
k the Wholesaler 


The Alger. Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 























Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 











HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St.. CHICAGO 
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Quick Coast Shipment 


_ |PINE| _ 


SHINGLES 


at. Se 


Finest Quality and Manufacture 
Staple brands only 


Also 
NORTHERN STOCKS 


W£AITE - ROGERS 
Lumber Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





The Lumberman’s Actuary 


By JOHN W. BARRY 


The new eighth revised 
edition has 5604 pages. 
It shows at a glance 
the value of any num- 
ber of feet at any 
price between $6 and 
$150 per thousand feet. 
Thus: at $6, $6.25, 
$6.75, $7 and so on to 
$100; at $101, $102 and 
so on to $125; and at 
$125, $130 and $135 
and so on to $150. 


It also shows the total 
feetage in any num- 
ber of pieces from 1 to 
2,000; for all thick- 
nesses, as 1 inch, 1%, 
1%, 2, and up to 12 
inches, and for any 
width from 2 to 24 
inches. 


It contains tables for figuring the cost of 
any quantity of lath or shingles at $4 to 
$15.75 a thousand. It is used for figuring 
moldings, lumber bills, car freights, car in- 
voices, yard inventories, odd sizes, wages etc. 
The Actuary does a man’s work and does it 
accurately. 

One feature of the book is the specially de- 
vised, linen faced cut-in index which brings 
all sizes and prices under the eye at a glance. 
All lengths on the one page. 

In addition the Lumberman’s Actuary has a 
table of measurements of wall board in 32- 
and 48-inch widths, a table showing the square 
feet in the ceiling and four walls of rooms 
of various sizes and tables estimating the 
quantities of various items of lumber, shin- 
gles etc. required for the covering of given 
surfaces; a table of area of openings, weights 
of lumber etc. 

Useful tables of nails, kinds and quantities 
required for various work, and a number of 
other tables of information which the retail 
lumberman or builder often require are in- 
cluded. . 

The Actuary when closed is 4% inches x 8% 
inches x 1 inch, a handy pocket size. 


Price, Eighth Revised Edition, bound in Leather, 
postpaid, $10 
Illustrations of sample pages for the asking 
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funeral from New Orleans, Franklinton, Slidell, 
Hammond, Poplarville, Picayune, Covington 
and other places. L. O. Crosby and Lamont 
Rowland, of the Rosa Lumber Co. and allied 
organizations, headed the delegation from 


Picayune, 
Jackson, .Miss. 


Feb, 4.—Southern pine mills have been seri- 
ously handicapped by rain and cold. Logging 
has been hampered, and some of the small units 
report complete shutdowns. 

Shed stock orders last week were in sufficient 
volume to keep the shipping departments busy. 
B&better flooring, 3- and 4-inch, is quite active, 
and some mills report oversales, while No. 1 
has also been a heavy seller, and 4-inch No. 2 
is still oversold. Ceiling has moved well, espe- 
cially Nos. 1 and 2, both %- and %-inch. 

Boards are still bringing a relatively high 
price when compared with finish. No. 2 shiplap, 
8- and 10-inch, is scarce, and sales of 12-inch, 
16-foot have shown a very marked improve- 
ment, No. 3 boards, 8 and 10-inch, have sold 
easily, and mills report no surplus. While 
No. 3 boards, 12-inch, are not in large demand, 
they have been bringing a fair price. 

There has been a marked improvement in de- 
mand for finish, both rough and dressed. Small 
mill 6-inch and wider rough is oversold, because 
of large orders received, while production was 
slowed down by bad weather. Big-mill finish 
has moved in better volume, and at slightly 


Warren, Ark. 


Feb. 4.—Increased activity among the auto- 
motive concerns during January contributed 
strength to the lumber market. Many sizable 
orders were placed for prompt loading, along 
with contract orders covering requirements for 
several months. The mills have a good outlet 
for many items of inch Nos. 1 and 2 and the 
same grades in dimension, in addition to the 
usual run of better stock used for floor boards, 
running boards and body stock. The cold 
weather in the North has held up purchases of 
yard stock except for immediate use, but 
many inquiries are out to cover items needed 
for stocking up. The car material market is 
decidedly strong. The average mill is reluc- 
tant to accept car material orders except for 
stock on hand that can be loaded promptly, 
feeling that car stock will bring better prices 
in the near future. The southern retailers are 
buying more heavily than usual for this time 
of year to take care of the good business they 
are enjoying. Bé&better 4-inch flooring is 
strengthening in price, and is not as plentiful 
as it was thirty days ago. Some new lists are 
out asking $41 to $43, mill basis, for this item. 
Other bundled stock is stronger in price. There 
is actual shortage of 6-inch drop siding and 
No. 1 ceiling. Many southern mills took on 
orders recently for 2x6-inch, 18-foot, B&better 
car decking at $78 to $80, mill basis, which will 
furnish some special cutting for the next few 














This new plant of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel Miss., was completed and began operation 
in the latter part of 1928. This is a thoroughly modern plant in every respect and was built to 


replace the old plant that was destroyed by fire. 


Harry W. Mitchell, well known millwright, had 


charge of the construction 





higher prices. Some mills are oversold on 6- 
and 8-inch, which is quite unusual. 

Lath are ruling firm at about $3.75, f. o. b. 
mill, for No. 1, kiln dried. 

Special cutting of large sizes for thirty to 
sixty day shipment has been bringing prices 
slightly in advance of expectations. Railroad 
and car material are the leading items. The 
dimension shippers have had a very hard time, 
either building up their broken yard stocks or 
shipping. 

Wholesalers report very few transits, and 
easy sales. 

The lumber industry in and around Kos- 
ciusko broke all records for production dur- 
ing the year just closed. According to state- 
ments issued by E. L. Welbourn, of the 
Edwards Lumber Co., 131,676,000 feet of lum- 
ber was shipped from Kosciusko alone during 
1928. Those figures do not include lumber 
shipped from McCool, Ethel and Sallis, all 
of which have large mills and are in Attala 
County. It does, however, include shipments 
from Zama, where the big mill of the Brown 
Lumber Co. is situated. 

The Homochitto Lumber Co., which has an 
office in Brookhaven, will replace the hotel 
building recently destroyed by fire at Bude, 
Franklin County, the site-of its big mill, with 
a new 2-story frame structure with twenty- 
four rooms. 


weeks, and reduce the amount of finish 
produced. 

The larger hardwood mills are feeling the 
increased demand from industrial concerns and 
are building up their order files. Prices are 
showing some improvement. No. 1 and better 
hardwood flooring is moving freely, but prices 
are still lagging, due to some of the mills 
having unloaded so much stock on the trade 
during the last ninety days. 


Shreveport, La. 


Feb. 4.—Southern pine demand here is slow, 
largely because of continued cold and snow 
in the north central section of the United 
States, from which comes about fifty percent 
of the business of the pine mills. Dealers do 
not want to buy anything except items for 
which they have urgent need. The mills are 
in rather poor shape to take care of rush 
orders for yard stock, as a result of unprece- 
dented wet and cold weather that prevents 
stock from drying. The mills have a good 
stock of common lumber, but very little of it 
is in shipping condition, and kilns are being 
worked overtime to get out special orders. 
Wholesalers and mills report that they have 
large order files, but shipments are slow. Pro- 
duction is hindered because of -logging diffi- 
culties. Despite the difficulty of handling or- 
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ders for timbers and yard stock, dealers say 
there have been very few cancellations. No 
price changes are reported, 

There is not much dry hardwood lumber 
available, and hence the market is looked upon 
as steady and likely to remain so. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Feb. 4.—The southern pine market seems 
to be in much better condition than it was 
last week. Price increases are expected in 
the near future. The retail yards are now 
building up their stocks. Railroads are plac- 
ing orders for new equipment, and this means 
a demand for car material. Longleaf timbers 
and special cutting are still very strong. 
There is a good demand for export saps and 
seantlings and it is understood that all ex- 
port companies here are shipping a good deal. 
Sawn timber prices have lately been in- 
creased several dollars. 

Continued rains are making hardwood log- 
ging difficult. Demand for some items seems 
to exceed supply and the tone of the market 
is far better than it has been {fn months. 
Auto body manufacturers are buying heav- 
ily, favoring gum and magnolia. There is 
now very little magnolia available for prompt 


shipment. 
Macon, Ga. 


Feb. 4.—Roofer manufacturers in this terri- 
tory report a steady increase in business. The 
demand from the East is picking up, it is 
stated. Weather conditions have been quite 
satisfactory. Production is considerably be- 
low capacity of the mills. More inquiries 
have been received during the last few days 
than at any time since the opening of the 
new year. Prices generally are satisfactory. 

Reports from southwest Georgia and south- 
eastern Alabama indicate that the longleaf 
mills are increasing their production, because 
of the increased volume of business that is 
being booked. There is a steady increase in 
orders. Inquiries are plentiful, it is stated, 
and many large orders are in prospect. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Feb. 4.—A good volume of business was 
transacted in the North Carolina pine market 
during January. Not all items have been 
active, but there has been a good demand 
from industrials for framing, rough and 
dressed, and for box lumber. There is not 
much snap to demand, however. Very incle- 
ment weather kept the ground soft and 
mushy, so very little could be done by small 
mills to speed up production or shipping. 
The larger mills were not.able to increase 
production much. There has been a slightly 
better demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 and better, 
both band and circular sawn. A number of 
buyers prefer circular sawn stock because 
of difference in price, but as soon as the 
surplus of this is bought up, the band mills 
will have their inning. No. 2 and better 4/4 
stock widths, band sawn, rough and dressed, 
have been moving better in mixed cars and 
stock at a number of mills is badly broken, 
many being oversold on 6-, 10- and 12-inch 
for some weeks. Prices are strong. Edge 
4/4 No. 3 is in fair demand, and the same is 
true of No. 3 stock widths, but yards either in 
the South or in the East have not really 
started to buy yet. No. 2 and better stock 
widths, 5/4 and thicker, continue popular, 
and mills are 1osing orders for mixed cars of 
finish, due to being short on 5/4 by 10- and 
12-inch. No. 2 and better 4/4 bark strips 
are quiet, but miscuts can be sold as fast 
as accumulated. 

Demand for 4/4 edge No. 1 box, kiln dried 
rough, continues quiet, but there is a good 
demand for good air dried, which is holding 
firm. While local box makers are not buy- 
ing, eastern box makers are quickly buying 
good rough air dried box. There is also a 
good call for this item dressed and resawn. 
Edge No. 2 4/4 box, dressed, also dressed and 
resawn, has been moving a little better. No. 
1 4/4 stock box, rough, is not moving so well, 
buyers having good stocks and not finding 
business brisk. Demand for dressed and re- 
sawn stock box is brisk and prices are very 
Strong. No. 2 4/4 stock box continues in fair 
demand and prices are steady. Sales of 5/ 
and 6/4 edge box, air dried rough, have been 
much larger, but buyers are not paying much 
attention to kiln dried as yet. Box bark 
strips 4/4, have slowed up but most mills 
are oversold for some weeks. 


Sales of flooring, ceiling, partition, dressed 
finish etc. in mixed carlots were better and 
mills were forced to turn down some busi- 
ness because of the great variety of items 
wanted in one car. Prices are holding up 
well. Kiln dried or air dried roofers have 
not been very active. Roofer mills seem to 
be arernee on prices, having little stock to 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Feb. 4.—Yard trade is quiet, and yards are 
buying only to fill in and for special jobs. 
Building permits are at a low point, but in 
the next thirty days there will be a lot of 
municipal work started. While there is a 
good deal of residence construction, not much 
of it is by speculative builders. Contractors 
find difficulty in getting prices that will en- 
able them to satisfy investors. While lum- 
ber price lists are unchanged, larger dis- 
counts are being allowed. Nearly every yard 
is making car-to-job delivery, at small profit 
margins. 

Some shortleaf items advanced during the 
last week. Flooring, 1x3-inch, touched a new 
low level, but other flooring items have been 
in demand at advanced prices. No. 3 sheathing 
6-inch, stood at $17. No. 2 center matched, 
air dried, was $19.50, with 8- and 10-inch 
bringing up to $20.50, and shiplap was $21. 
No. 3 flooring, 1x4-inch, fluctuated between 
$12.50 and $14.50. No. 2 strips, S4S, 4-inch, 
moved freely at $15.50@16.50. No. 3 S4S 1x4- 
inch was strong at $13. All grades of 1x12- 
inch were slow. Export strips, 1x6-inch, 
brought $43, mill, and there was also demand 
for 2x3- and 3x3-inch for export. Domestic 
demand for dimension was slow, and short- 
leaf prices averaged around $20. There was 
no hope of getting more than $18 for 2x4- 
inch, 9-foot dimension here. But the North 
and East were paying fair prices for 2x4- 
and 6-inch, 9- and 10-foot, and advanced 
offers on stock running from 2- to 8-foot 
length in all widths. Finish stocks are heavy 
and demand is slow. In. No. 1 and C, 10- 
and 12-inch are bringing better prices, but 
6- and 8-inch are a drug on the market. Sid- 
ing is selling freely at the old prices. Some 
mills changed to center matched to fill orders 
for No. 1 air dried, 5- to 9-foot car lining. 
Car timbers are slow, but bridge and other 
construction timbers are moving at good 
prices. Oak flooring has advanced again, but 
the yards are not eager to take on stocks. 

The committee on the Birmingham build- 
ing code, which has been holding sessions for 
two and a half months, is. planning to start 
open meetings soon. 


Portland, Ore. 


Feb. 2.—As a result of an extended heavy 
snowfall and cold weather, logging and in 
some instances lumbering operations have 
been considerably crippled for the last ten 
days. Relief is in sight, but it will be many 
days before the snow in the timber, in many 
places several feet deep, will be melted. Then, 
for a period, soggy ground will more or less 
hamper operations. The present spell of cold 
weather and snow is the most severe re- 
corded in this district for many years. For- 
tunately it came when practically all of the 
lower Columbia River logging camps were 
down, so that it only means resumption of 
activities later than originally planned. In 
the meantime mills are going along on logs 
stored last fall. In eastern, central and south- 
ern Oregon, the snowfall has been even 
heavier than in the western part, and traffic 
has been interrupted considerably. These 
districts are the home of the pine industry, 
and snow and low temperature are not ab- 
normal there. 

Business in general was somewhat slower 
during the week now closed than the preced- 
ing weeks, and this is attributed to unfavor- 
able weather in the lumber consuming dis- 
tricts. The foreign demand for fir is reported 
as about normal, with several cargoes about 
to leave here the next few days for ports 
across the Pacific. The demand for spruce 
factory stock was lighter during the week, 
but quotations remained steady. 

The Evans Auto Loading Co. (Inc.) is mak- 
ing extensive improvements in its battery sep- 
arator plant at Marshfield, Ore., including the 
installation of seven new Moore veneer kilns. 
The factory space is being enlarged, and pres- 
ent improvements are expected to double the 


capacity. 
(Continued on page 89) 


CI PACIFIC COAST Co 








TRY OUR 
No. 2 Common S$4S 


Dimension 


The grade is good —You will 
like it. 

Straight cars any length or mixed 
with other items of yard stock in 
any assortment. 


Shipments “Right Now.” 


Pacific States 


TNasw” Lumber Co. 


REPRESENTATIVES : 


S.B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bidg., <Atesge, 5 Ti. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn 

JamesA Harrison, P.O. Box 745, ‘Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 
H.E.Wade, - - - - = Lincoln, Nebraska 























SULLIVAN 


LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Oregon 


Soft Yellow Fir 


Flooring Finish 
Siding Moulding 
Ceiling Thick Clears 
Factory and Industrial Stock 
Fir Plywood 


SPRUCE, CEDAR, 
WESTERN PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 























Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 


Spruce 
Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 
Carefully dried —Well manufactured. 
Mills: RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORT: TLAND, ORE, 


Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., 2251 S. Loomis St. 


Old 
Growth 








Corneil Ledges 


HIGH LINE STRUCTURAL _~ GRADE 
DOUGLAS FIR 


Uniformly Dependable. 


ERNEST DOLGE, Inc. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
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Co PACIFIC COAST CO 


Alaska Cypress 


offers Unusual ,_/ 
Values 






ERE is a wood that is 
commanding the attention 
of factory operators because of its 
individual characteristics. It is 
light, tairly strong, pliable, fine and 
straight grained, easily worked and is 
unusually durable. Few woods can 
compare with it when used for: 





Boat Planking, Decking, Frames, Keels, 
Stems, Ceiling, Finish, Etc. 
Airplane Fuselage, Decking and Planking, 
Trusses, Wing Veneering, Etc. 

Window and Porch Shades. 

Engineers’ Instruments. 

Musical Instruments. 
Furniture. 
Pattern Stock. 


















Write now for 

sample and full 

particulars of 

this wonder- 

ful specialty 
wood. 


[ 


Metropolitan Center 





























607 a. change. 
cEar rie. WASH: 


MMi. 








Office head- 
uarters for the 
umber Indus- 

try, all Trans- 
portation lines, 
and Govern- 
ment agencies 
of the Pacific 
Northwest. 


Specialized 
office buildings, 
designed and 
built expressly 
to serve the 
needs of busi- 
ness, commer- 
cial and indus- 

1 concerns. 





At the heart of the business district of the me- 
tropolis of the Northwest, this is the ideal 
office location for wholesaie, manufacturing, 
exporting and importing firms. 


Metropolitan Building Company 
1301 Fourth Avenue 
Seattle 


‘xin Douglas Fir | 


Dimension 


In straight carloads, or in cars 


mixed with FIR UPPERS. 
Parker-Poyneer Lumber Co. 
































es EVERETT, WASH. = 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


nono Panama-Pacre GRAND PRIZE 
te eeeemenennnennnnennseendlliemeneeneenenennennend 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YYKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes.& Tools 








Machine Molder Practice 


A manual Ider the operation 
Sence of of the molding machine. pa 
by a practical who traveled 


many thousands of miles to gather the 
ation. Bound in Red Leather. 
postpaid. 


A ° L t 401 So, Dearborn St. 




















LUCIUS KELLOGG BAKER, of Baker, Fen- 


tress & Co., investment bankers, of Chicago, 
died at the Mvanston Hospital, on Feb. 5, after 
a year’s illness. Mr. Baker was a veteran of 
the Chicago timber 
trade and before com-. 
ing to this city had 
gained prominence in 
the lumber industry of 
Michigan. He was 73 
years old. Born in Kel- 
loggsville, Ohio, which 
was founded by and 
named for his maternal 
ancestors, he came of 
Massachusetts’ revolu- 
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THE LATE 
LUCIUS K. BAKER 





tionary stock. He went 
to work when about 19 
in a general store at 
Ashtabula and rapidly | 
proved his merchandis- 
ing ability. Two years 
later he was owner of 
the store. He sold out 
in 1876 and went to 
Ludington, Mich., to en- 
ter the employ of E. B. 
Ward, then the largest 
lumber operator on the 
east shore of Lake Michigan. Mr. Ward was 
shortly after succeeded by Thomas R. Lyon, 
agent, and Mr. Baker took charge of his gen- 
eral store at Ludington, which was one of the 
largest enterprises of the kin‘ in the State. 
He gradually acquired inierests outside the 
mercantile line and figured somewhat in local 
politics. He was elected alderman and was in 
turn supervisor, president of the school board 
and finally mayor of Ludington. 

In 1893 the J. S. Stearns Lumber Co. was 
organized by another of the great Michigan 
lumbermen, and Mr. Baker was a member of 
the firm, and secretary, treasurer and general 
manager. Headquarters were established at 
Odanah, Wis., and Mr. Baker made his home 
at that place for a few years, later moving 
to Ashland, Wis., where the company had one 
ot the largest sawmills in -the State. 

Mr. Baker had acquired wide spreading in- 
terests by that time, and in 1899 organized the 
Baker Lumber Co., of which he was president, 
operating at Terrill, Ark., one of the largest 
hardwood operations in that State. He was 
also president of the York Lumber Co., operat- 
ing a yellow pine plant at Grafton, Va., and 
a member of the Lyon Cypress Co., at Garyville, 
La., and the Stearns & Culver Lumber Co., at 
Bagdad, Fla. Among other concerns which he 
was instrumental in organizing were the Che- 
halem Lumber Co., the Saginaw & Manistee 
Lumber Co., the Continental Timber Land Co., 
and the Naval Stores Investment Co., besides 
several banking, mining and industrial enter- 
prises outside the lumber industry. 

The firm of Lyon, Gary & Co. was organized 
by Thomas R. Lyon, Frederick Gary, J. 8S. 
Stearns, and others, in 1891, with headquarters 
in Chicago, to deal in timber and timber secur- 
ities. The business grew rapidly and soon 
became one of the important factors in timber 
development throughout the country. Mr. 
Raker was one of the members and soon be- 
came its active head. In 1920, Baker, Fentress 
& Co. was organized to succeed Lyon, Gary & 
Co., with Lucius K. Baker as president. He 
retired as president a short time ago and be- 
came chairman of the board of directors. He 
was president of the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers Association in 1910-1911. Although never 
permitting publicity for his numerous bene- 
factions it is well known in the city that 
numerous charitable and educational institu- 
tions were on his list and that his gifts were 
very large. 

Mr. Baker was married in 1882 at Ludington, 
to Miss May C. Foster, daughter of C. E. 
Foster, also prominent in the lumber world, 
and sister of H. H. and George E. Foster, both 
well known lumbermen. Mrs. Baker died in 
1890 leaving one daughter, Helen. now Mrs. 
Austin Jenner, who survives her father. 


J. E. MeNALLY, president of the J. E. Mc- 
Nally Lumber Co., also president of the Kutch- 
bach-McNally Co., transfer and storage con- 
cern of Columbus, Ohio, and one of the best 
known business men of that city, died at 
his home at 2520 Maryland Avenue, Bexley, a 
suburb of Columbus, on Feb. 4, following a 
stroke of apoplexy. He had been in ill health 
for the last year but had been able to attend 
to his duties. He was present at the recent 
convention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at Columbus. Mr. McNally was 
vice president of the Grandview Lumber Co., 
in which his brother, Joseph McNally, was 
manager. He was also a director of the H. H. 





Giesy & Bros. Co., a wholesale concern in 
Columbus. He was past president of the Co- 
lumbus Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange, a 
director in. the Columbus Chamber of Com- 
merce and a member of the Kiwanis Club, 
Athletic Club and Knights of Columbus. Mr. 
McNally was born in Somerset, Ohio, 54 years 
ago and went to Columbus at the age of 19, 
entering the lumber business with the J. J 
Snider Lumber Co. He advanced rapidly and 
about seven years ago purchased a controlling 
interest in the business changing its name 
to J. E. McNally Lumber Co. A widow, Mrs. 
Abbie Donavan McNally, survives, with an 
adopted daughter, Joan, aged three, three sis- 
ters and two brothers. 


ALBERT W. MALLINSON. vice president 
and sales manager of the Central Pennsylvania 
Lumber Co., of Williamsport, Pa., died at a 
hospital in that city on Tuesday evening. Jan. 
29, after an illness of about a week. Death was 
caused by complications following an attack 
of influenza. Mr. Mallinson was a prominent 
figure in the lumber industry of Pennsylvania, 
and a leading citizen of Williamsport. He was 
born in that city and attended the public 
schools there. Upon graduation from high 
school he entered the employ of the Central 
Pennsylvania Lumber Co. as a messenger and 
rose step by step until he became practical 
head of the business. Mr. Mallinson was a 
highly cultured and socially prominent man, 
with a wide circle of friends. In business he 
held the liking and esteem of all his associates 
and was widely known. He was active in many 
civic projects, was a member of Trinity Epis- 
copal Church and a vestryman, and belonged 
to several fraternal and social organizations. 
A widow, one son and three daughters survive, 
besides a sister and uncle. 


Cc. C. HARRIS, who for many years repre- 
sented the Pacific Lumber Agency in Montana 
and later in Seattle, dropped dead Jan. 16, while 
visiting at the home of his daughter in Elma, 
Wash. For several vears Mr. Harris was man- 
ager of the Sumner plant of the Pacific Lumber 
Agency. For the last two years he had been 
in the automobile business in Elma. Mr. Har- 
ris is survived by his widow, one son and four 
daughters. 

FRANK B. WILLIAMS, founder and head of 
the F. B. Williams Cypress Co., of Patterson, 
La.. and nationally prominent in lumber and 
financial circles, died at his home in New 
Orleans on Thursday 
evening, Jan. 31, fol- 
lowing an illness of a 
year. Mr. Williams had 
been stricken with a 
heart attack on his 79th 
birthday a year ago, 
and had never fully re- 
covered. 

F. B. Williams was 
born in Mobile, Ala.. 80 
years ago, and his edu- 
cation was derived 
principally from the 
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common schools of that 
city. Upon leaving 
school he went to work 
for the Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad and later 
served in the operating 
departments of the 
Louisville & Nashville 
and the Union Pacific. 
In 1870 he turned his 
attention to civil engi- 
neering and was engaged in running the pre- 
liminary surveys of different routes through 
the South. During this work his attention had 
been attracted to the timber through which 
the lines were run and it was natural that his 
first investments were made in that field. In 
1875 he contracted for the cut of various small 
mills in the neighborhood of Patterson, La., 
where he decided to locate. Two years later 
he formed a partnership with Capt. J. N. Pharr 
and bought a sawmill. At that time the cypress 
industry was still in its infancy, and the young 
lumberman foresaw a great future for it, 
though at the time there was practically no 
demand. He began buying cypress timber and 
in 1900 it was said he owned about 100,000 
acres of the best cypress lands in Louisiana. 
In the meanwhile the small sawmill industry 
grew into a large one and when the partnership 
of Pharr & Williams was dissolved in 1892. it 
was a large and successful enterprise, the mill 
at Patterson being the largest cypress mill in 
the world. The F. B. Williams Cypress Lum- 
ber Co. was incorporated by Mr. Williams and 
two of his sons in 1903. Thus for thirty years 
Mr. Williams had been identified with the 
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cypress industry as a leader. To him is largely 
due the credit for introducing Louisiana cypress 
outside of the State. Many tales are told of 
the strenuous fight he made to put cypress in 
its proper place in the lumber world. The 
Williams interests acquired three other cypress 
mills, at Garden City. Ponchatoula and in St. 
Bernard Parish. At the time of his death Mr. 
Williams was head of the St. Bernard Cypress 
Co.. and the Williams Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

Mr. Williams was one of the organizers of 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and was always active in its work. He 
was also one of the organizers of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., which handled the sales of 
the cypress mills. 

As a philanthropist Mr. Williams was known 
as well as lumberman. His benefactions were 
numerous and munificent, and the city of New 
Orleans. in particular, frequently had occasion 
for gratitude, which in one instance- was ex- 
pressed by the presentation of a loving cup by 
one of the city’s papers, in recognition for his 
large donations to Kingsley House and the 
Day Nursery of that city. He was active in 
politics and served for a time in the State 
senate. 

Mr. Williams was married in Patterson, La., 
in 1876, to Miss E. W. Seyburn, who survives 
him with four sons, C. S., L. M.. L. K. and 
Harry P. Williams, who are all in the lumber 
business established by their father. 


CLAYTON P. MYER, president and manager 
of the Vancouver Lumber Co., of Vancouver, 
B. C., died at a hospital in San Antonio, Texas, 
as a result of an automobile accident suffered 
a few days previously. 
Mr. Myer was on his 
way to attend a busi- 
ness meeting in Hous- 
ton, and had stopped off 
in San Antonio. Taking 
a taxi to his destina- 
tion he was fatally in- 
jured when the vehicle 
crashed into a post. Mr. 
Myer, widely Known in 
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the lumber industry as 
“Chief” Myer, was one 
of the most popular 
men in the _ business, 
both in the South and 
the Northwest. He was 
considered one of the 
outstanding sawmill 
operators and was in- 
fluential in bringing 
about many improve- 
ments in lumber manu- 
facturing operations 
while in the south. He 
was formerly manager of the Kirby Lumber 
Co., of Houston, and later manager of the Wier 
Longleaf Lumber Co., at Wiergate, Texas. He 
was elected vice president and manager of the 
Vancouver Lumber Co. in July, 1927. Mr. Myer 
was active in the East Texas Sawmill Man- 
agers’ Association and at one time president. 
He was a native of Ohio and went to Texas in 
1900. He was 62 years old. 

Mr. Myer was active in movements to elevate 
the standard of the lumber industry. At 
Wiergate he interested himself in encouraging 
good citizenship among employees of the Wier 
Lumber Co., and among the citizenship of sur- 
rounding towns. He organized a patriotic asso- 
ciation recruited from young men coming of 
age each year. His death was indirectly due 
to that interest, for he had stopped off in San 
Antonio to visit a former employe who lay 
in a hospital there, and it was while riding in 
the taxicab from the hospital that he was in- 
jured. Funeral services were held in Houston 
under Masonic auspices on Tuesday, Feb. 5. A 
widow, and four sons: Cecil D. and Clyde. of 
Port Arthur, Texas, C. P., and Jerry, of Van- 
couver, B. C., and a daughter, Mrs. E. M. Long- 
cope, of Houston, survive, also a brother, Otto 
Myer, of Newark, Ohio. 











Cc. E. MATTHEWS, vice president of the 
Burgner-Bowman-Matthews Lumber Co., of 
Kansas City, Mo.. died on Jan. 31 at his home 
in Webb City, Mo., after an illness of several 
weeks. Mr. Matthews was widely known in 
the lumber industry of the Southwest. He 
was born in Cleveland, Ohio. in 1854. and when 
he was 19 years old went to Carthage. Mo., 
where he went to work in a woolen mill. 
Shortly afterwards he entered the employ of 
Robert Moore, who operated a retail lumber 
yard there. Later he worked in the yard of 
S. A. Brown & Co., of which he became man- 
ager, and in 1882 went to the new mining town 
of Webb City and started a yard of his own. 
Five years later he formed a partnership with 
J. S. Stewart. under the firm name of Stewart 
& Matthews. Mr. Stewart later retired and 
Mr. Matthews began extending his operations 
by opening yards in other towns. In 1910 the 
C. E. Matthews Lumber Co.. operating about 
twenty yards, was incorporated, at which time 
Mr. Matthews retired from active participation. 
though r3taining his interest and the office of 


president. In 1923 the business was consoli- 
dated with that of the Burgner-Bowman Lum- 
ber Co., under name of Burnger-Bowman-Mat- 
thews Lumber Co., operating 49 retail yards, 
Mr. Matthews having the office of first vice 
president. During the last years of his life 
Mr. Matthews suffered from impaired eyesight 
and had not taken active interest in business. 
He was married in 1880 to Miss Nellie Forbes. 
of Carthage. Mo., who survives him with one 
son, Frank Matthews. 

E. C. Matthews was one of the most likable 
and kindly of men. A longtime friend said 
upon receiving news of his death: “He was 
the most gentle, kindly man that I have ever 
known. He had the happy faculty of looking 
on the bright side of things, seeing the good 
qualities in the other man. He had many 
friends and showed his affection and thought 
for them in many ways. Often a little clip- 
ping that he had read, a letter of congratula- 
tion or commendation, a gift of a pocketbook 
or some other remembrance would surprise a 
friend. One of the most delightful things 
about him was his idyllic companionship with 
his wife. Mr. and Mrs. Matthews were seldom 
separated in his later years. They traveled 
together and his friends were hers.” 


GRANT COEY, formerly in the lumber busi- 
ness in Chicago, and well known in the trade 
here, died at his home in Pasadena, Calif., on 
Jan. 28. He had been a resident of that city 
for about three years. Mr. Coey was in the 
wholesale trade for a number of years and was 
connected with several of the largest Chicago 
concerns. Later he operated a retail lumber 
yard at 39th and Halsted streets, which was 
destroyed by fire in April, 1902. He then 
took a position as superintendent for the Edwin 
S. Hartwell Lumber Co. and later entered the 
Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., of which he 
was at one time vice president. He retired 
some years ago. 


HENRY HEBERTON FIRTH, Philadelphia 
lumber retailer, died last Monday at his home, 
373 Church Lane. Germantown, Pa., after a 
long illness. Mr. Firth, who was 60 years old, 
was a grandson of the late Thomas T. Firth, 
former treasurer of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and a son of the late Frank J. Firth, president 
of the Erie & Western Transportation Co., of 
the Pennsylvania system. He was a member 
of the Board of Managers of the Germantown 
Trust Co., the University Club and the Phila- 
delphia Country Club. 


RICHARD WELSH, an old time lumberman 
of the St. Croix region, died at his home in 
Stillwater, Minn., Jan. 29, at the age of 87. 
Mr. Welsh was born in Nova Scotia. and went 
to Stillwater in 1868. His small timber cutting 
operations soon developed into large projects 
and he became well known among the pioneer 
timbermen of the northwest. He is survived 
by five children. 


JOHN SHAHAN, Columbus, Ohio. city sales- 
man for the Powell Lumber & Construction 
Co., died Feb. 3 at St. Francis Hospital in 
Columbus, where he was taken following a 
stroke sustained while leaving the home of a 
neighbor. Mr. Shahan was 37 years of age 
and had been in the lumber business for about 
ten years. He had been in ill health for about 
seven months. He is survived by his wife, 
Barbara Shahan, his mother and two sisters. 


THOMAS TAYLOR PIERSON, 67 years old, 
died recently at his home in Lewis, Ind. He 
was one of the most prominent men in that 
vicinity and was a large stockholder in the 
Pierson & Allen Lumber Co. He is survived 
by his widow, Sarah E. Pierson, and one sister. 
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Logging Cost Figures 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Feb. 4.—T. H. Me- 
Curdy, who operates a mill at Espanola, 
N. M., has been keeping cost figures to show 
the cost of logging with Chevrolet trucks and 
trailers. On an average haul of about two 
miles, fairly level or down grade, the cost of 
logging with this equipment in 1928 was 
$2.63 per 1,000 feet. The figures as compiled 
include depreciation $1.14 per thousand; 
labor-—the wages of a truck driver being $4 
a day——89 cents; gas and oil, 60 cents; total 
$2.63. 

‘SRG eaeaaaeaeaeaanaa . 

THE MOST important of manufactured forest 
products industries in Mississippi, says State 
Forester Roy L. Hogue, are: Boxes, other 
than cigar boxes; lumber and timber and 
planing mill products; motor vehicle bodies and 
parts; printing and publishing; turpentine and 
rosin; wood distillation and charcoal manufac- 
ture; wood preservation; wood turning and 
carving. These eight classes of industries em- 
ploy more than 40,000 wage earners, who re- 
ceive more than $30,000,000 in wages, and 
manufacture products worth more than $125,- 
000,000. 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
oon Jus Bativer Beckers CHICAGO, ILL. 








California Sugar 


and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 
Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Try Us First! 


We Specialize in 
Soft and Light 


California 
White Pine 


BOX, SHOP 
AND CLEARS 


Send us your 
inquiry today. 


Clover Valley 


Lumber Co. 
Loyalton, California 





We are pre- 
pared to fur- 
nish mixed 
cars of boards, 
dimension 
moulding and 
clears to the 
yard trade. 
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CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD 


Tank Stock Shop 
Silo Stock Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 














Siding 
Finish 





Crocker Building, - - San Francisco 
Lane Mortgage Bldg , - - Los Angeles 
Grand Central Terminal, - New York 
London Guarantee Building, r . 
306 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 
Ls O. W. Building, - - Omaha 











Resawed Fables 


~ isa collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of “the lumber- 
“’ i a d 
is the ev ay experi- 
ences of the oo te Hy told 
with a smile, Every lum 
man owes it to himself, 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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SPRUCE TOPS 


FOR TABLES, IRONING BOARDS, ETC. 
oints that are stronger than the wood itself. 
haped or square edges. Also furnish cutstock 

for ~] and frames. Kiln dried, dressed and 

sanded. 


CARLOADS FROM PACIFIC COAST MILL 


Gram-Willis Lumber Co. 


228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO. ILL. 








Telephone: Franklin 3485-6 


ASK FOR PRICES ON: <== 


SOUTHERN HARDWOOD and 
TENNESSEE RED CEDAR 


A. D. or K. D. Cedar Linings, etc., all in mixed cars. 


Pin this Ad to your inquiry and you receive a nice present. 


v HARDWOOD Co 


3404 WEST 48TH PLACE, CHICAGO 


Redwood Products 














Redwood Sales Company 
360 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








Collections 


If you can’t collect it let the 


people handle it for you. They are the peo 
ple for intelligent collection service. 


Rates low for results obtained. 


No charge if no collection, unless special serv- 
ices rendered. 


Ask ie toa 3 to send Pamphlet No. 49-C 
giving rat 

Use Rearend Red Book Service for accurate 
credit ratings. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 


608 So. Dearborn &t., CHICASO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. Wiliam St., NEW YORK CITY 











Carry Your Hammer 


on a “Hi-Lo” 





Heigh, ho,— “‘Hi- Lo”! 

Fits like tailored shoes: 
Slides on braided tie- strings, 
Does not bind or bruise. 

Has a place for hammer 
Snugly within reach. 
Let me tell you, brother, 
“Hi-Lo” is a peach. 


Moral :—In advertising be a jump 
ahead of the other fellow; 
use “Allied’’ combination 
color printing and com- 
fort-fitting Aprons. 


Allied Cloth Specialties, Inc. 


Desk BAL GREENVILLE, OHIO 
































L. H. Levisee, of the Levisee Lumber Co., 


Oshkosh, Wis., passed through Chicago this 
week en route on an eastern business trip. 


Guy Benson of Spooner, Wis., when in Chi- 
cago this week reported a rather quiet demand 
for lath, but he considered the outlook prom- 
ising. 


A. W. Laird, general manager of the Pot- 
latch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho, spent sev- 
eral days in Chicago this week en route East 
on business. 


Hugh Hazen, of Rockford, IIl., sales repre- 
sentative for the Bissell Lumber Co., of Lady- 
smith, Wis., was in Chicago this week calling 
on local distributers of northern hardwoods. 


A. S. Mitchell, general manager of the Ing- 
ram-Day Lumber Co., southern pine manufac- 
turers of Mobile, Ala., passed through Chicago 
Feb. 5 on his way home from a business trip 
to Madison, Wis. 


Arthur Johnson, formerly assistant manager 
of the lumber yard: in McGregor, Iowa, has been 
anpointed manager for the Lane-Moore Lumber 
Co. yards in Marathon, Iowa, and this week as- 
sumed his new duties. 


W. S. Russell, of Dant & Russell (Inc.), 
Portland, Ore., was in Chicago on Tuesday of 
this week en route to several important Michi- 
gan consuming points. He expected to return 
to Chicago next week. 


Fred L. Williams, president of the Burnaby 
Bros. Lumber Co., was among the Chicago 
lumbermen who attended the annual meeting of 
the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion.at Grand Rapids this week. 


George H. Shepard, of the Rose-Shepard 
Lumber Co., Dimondale, Mich., was a Chicago 
visitor the latter part of last week. Mr. Shep- 
ard’s many friends will be glad to know that 
4 has entirely recovered from his recent 
illness. 


E. R. Daley, of the Alexander Daley Lumber 
Co., retailer of Joliet, Ill., is enjoying a vaca- 
tion in Florida. Another retailer who is spend- 
ing a few weeks in the Southland is J. P. Brif- 
fert, of the North Side Lumber & Fuel Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


F. B. Pryor, sales manager of the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, is receiv- 
ing congratulations from his large circle of 
friends on the arrival at his house of a boy, 
who was born late in January. Mother and 
heir are doing very nicely. 


Robert K. Eaton, head of the lumber com- 
pany hearing his name, left Feb. 3 for a three 
weeks’ trip to the Pacific coast, during which 
he will visit the Pondosa pine plant at Bend, 
Ore., of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., 
which concern the Eaton firm represents in 
Chicago territory. 


The General Electric Co., of Schenectady, 
N. Y., has recently issued a 4-page circular 
illustrating and. describing type WD-200A arc 
welder, which can be advantageously utilized 
in any industrial plant or repair shop using 
iron or steel, and is equally suited to either 
production or repair work. 


A. T. Brink, president of the Tri-State Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., of Kansas City, Mo., made 
a visit to Albuquerque, N. M., last week. Mr. 
Brink’s concern sells a large quantity of lum- 
ber from Arizona and New Mexico every 
year, having built up an excellent demand for 
it in the territory covered by this company. 


Edgar H. Bristol, president of the Foxboro 
Co. (Inc.) Foxboro, Mass., sailed from New 
York City on Jan.’ 31 on the steamship Santa 
Teresa for an extensive tour through South 
America. This company is a large manufac- 
turer of instruments to indicate, record and 


control pressure, temperature, humidity and 
flow, for dry kilns. 


Murray H. Bissell, sales manager of the 
Marathon Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., was in 
Chicago early this week with his father, S. B. 
Bissell, of Wausau, Wis. The former left on 
Feb. 5 to attend the annual convention of the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
at Grand Rapids. He reported a nice volume 
of business in southern pine. 


I. B. Koch, vice president and manager of 
the Arizona Lumber & Timber Co., Flagstaff, 
Ariz., and past president of the Flagstaff Ro- 
tary Club, recently was elected to honorary 
membership upon the occasion of having re- 
signed from active. membership. From the 
founding of the club, Mr. Koch has-been a 
constructive leader, both in the Rotary Club 
and in the community. 


L. G. Negrotto, sales manager of the Tre- 
mont Lumber Co., prominent southern pine and 
hardwood manufacturer, with headquarters at 
Rochelle, La., returned there this week from a 
business trip through Texas, having visited 
Houston, San Antonio and Ft. Worth looking 
over market conditions in that territory. He 
expressed himself as well pleased with the 
outlook in the section visited. 


In Park Ridge, Ill., a suburb of Chicago, 
the new Pickwick Theater Building includes a 
club room for the recently organized Pickwick 
Club. A striking feature of this room, which 
is about 30 feet square, is the finish of its four 
walls in knotty spruce. These knotty spruce 
boards, an inch thick and ten inches wide, reach 
from the floor to the ceiling, and the pillars 
are boxed in the same material. The joints 
are stripped with the same material and the 
general effect is highly pleasing. 


E. H. Elsberry, who has been treasurer and 
general manager of the Standard Lumber Co., 
of Pine Bluff, Ark., since its organization in 
1916, recently was elected president, succeed- 
ing R. Carnahan, who was drowned while 
swimming in Atkins Lake last September. 
Lloyd J. McDaniel was elected treasurer to 
succeed Mr. Elsberry; Harry FE. Miller was 
re-elected secretary, and W. C. Hudson, presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Arkansas, was 
elected vice president. Mr. Elsberry was presi- 
dent of the West Side Hardwood Club during 
1928. 


Wingate Moorehead, son of the late James 
R. Moorehead, retail lumber dealer at Lex- 
ington, Mo., and for a long time secretary of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
was- a Chicago visitor during the week. Mr. 
Moorehead for some time has been connected 
with the operating department of the Snoqual- 
mie Falls Lumber Co., Snoqualmie Falls, 
Wash., but recently has become associated 
with the Starks Stained Shingle Co., of Seattle. 
As field representative for that organization, 
Mr. Moorehead will spend some time in the 
middle West, working with wholesalers, com- 
mission men and sales representatives, assist- 
ing them in promoting the more widespread use 
of stained red cedar shingles. Mr. Moorehead’s 
duties are not those of a salesman, but rather 
of a missionary, his work Leing entirely pro- 
motional. 


Enlarges Manufacturing Facilities 


With the object of enlarging its manufactur- 
ing facilities to take care of an increased vol- 
ume of business, the Athey Truss Wheel Co., of 
Chicago, recently completed an addition to its 
factory located in the Clearing industrial dis- 
trict. This addition, 80x214 feet, increases the 
capacity of the Chicago plant approximately 50 
percent, and is the second addition made within 
the last two years. The plant, located at 5631 
West Sixty-fifth Street, Chicago, covers an area 
of 55,000 square feet devoted to the manufac- 
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ture of the Athey truss wheel equipment, which 
is well and favorably known in the logging and 
lumber manufacturing industry. 

The advantages of the Athey products are 
attested by the fact that the volume of business 
in 1928 was double that of 1927, and the outlook 
for 1929 is still more encouraging, the Athey 
Truss Wheel Co. expecting an increase this 
year of at least 75 percent over 1928. This in- 
crease in business is coming not only from the 
lumber and allied industries, but also from the 
contracting field, as well as from other indus- 
trial sources. 


Radio Cabinets Impart Beauty 


An interesting example of how strong has 
been the trend in American home tastes toward 
the simple elegance of the Colonial period is 
furnished by some of the new radio models 
which have appeared recently. In design and 
appearance, radio cabinets now carry an impor- 
tant decorative note, conforming with modern 
ideas on home beauty, which has definitely 
established the radio as a fitting part of any 
room of refined appointments. 


Illustrated herewith is the new Eveready 
radio receiver introduced this year by the 
National Carbon Co., showing the use of nat- 
ural maple finish and how pleasantly it har- 
monizes with any well ordered interior. Its 
low height in combination with its maple ped- 

















Radio cabinet in natural maple finish, very 

effective in any well ordered interior and har- 

monizing especially well in early American 
interiors 


estal makes it adaptable for use as a side or 
end table. 

This maple case, reminiscent of early New 
England style and workmanship and fashioned 
to give in wood tones a dash of brightness 
and freshness, makes the set especially effective 
in early American interiors. Maple furniture, 
in fact, is identified with Colonial New Eng- 
land and New York in particular, because the 
maple tree was indigenous to northern America 
and was readily available. Early American 
maple pieces are highly prized as antiques and 
are often displayed in a setting with darker 
furniture, where their clearness and lightness 
give a pleasing touch of freshness. Maple is 
sometimes spoken of as the “Wood of the Pil- 
grims.” 


An Important Note Issue 


An issue of $2,000,000 of serial 6 percent gold 
notes of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 
has been purchased by an underwriting group 
composed of Geo. H. Burr, Conrad & Broom 
(Inc.), Seattlie; E. H. Rollins & Sons, San 
Francisco; Baker, Fentress & Co., Chicago, and 
the Pacific National Co., Seattle. The notes, 
dated Feb. 1, 1929, mature as follows: $100,000 
Feb. 1, 1930, and $100,000 Feb. 1, 1931; $250,000 





in 1932 ; $300,000 in 1933 ; $350,000 in 1934 ; $400,- 
000 in 1935 and $500,000 Feb. 1, 1936, unless 
called previously at premiums of % of 1 per- 
cent per year, to run with 2 percent as the limit 
of premiums under the option. The Bloedel 
Donovan company has audited assets, as of 
Dec. 31, 1928, in excess of $14,556,822 and total 
liabilities, including these notes, of less than 
$2,756,000, 

Earnings have averaged $844,168 a year for 
the last three years and have never shown a 
loss in thirty years. Thus the present notes are 
protected by available earnings seven-fold the 
interest requirements. As an indication of the 
magnitude of the concern, it claims it is today 
the largest producer of forest products on the 
Pacific coast under one management. The 
stumpage owned and controlled by the company 
is estimated at 3,200,000,000 feet. 

This financing is another evidence of an out- 
standing concern in the timber field electing to 
fund its current liabilities in line with a self- 
liquidating program. 


Institute to Serve Building Public 


Fourteen months ago the Chicago Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association established a serv- 
ice and research department in charge of Leo 
Kraemer, the object of which was to broaden 
the scope of the work of the organization, to 
increase its usefulness to the public and to 
its membership in view of the new and changing 
conditions~of the merchandising of lumber and 
other building materials. Within the last week 
the association has announced the formation of 
a new service bureau, known as the Chicago 
Lumber Institute, to serve the building public 
to better advantage. The institute is an out- 
growth of the service and research department, 
and has been created for the purpose of en- 
larging the facilities of the former bureau. 

Mr. Kraemer, who has been placed in charge 
of the Chicago Lumber Institute, in comment- 
ing on the work to be undertaken by this new 
bureau, stated that it will function as a re- 
search organization for the compilation of com- 
plete technical data on lumber and its usage 
for the information of architects, builders and 
contractors. The Chicago Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association is 100 percent behind American 
standard lumber, which will be one of the 
points featured in the institute’s publicity mat- 
ter, as it is believed that the increased use of 
American standard lumber is an aid to better 
building, a guarantee of quality, and is a pro- 
tection to contractors, particularly to builders 
of homes. 

Among other important functions of the 
institute stressed by Mr. Kraemer are: To 
prepare dependable recommendations for spe- 
cific uses of all classes, grades and sizes of 
lumber; to maintain an inspection service so 
that lumber users may be certain of getting ex- 
actly what is specified; to advise and recom- 
mend the proper use of roofing, insulation and 
other building materials carried by lumber 
dealers in Chicago and Cook County; to help 
secure closer co-operation and work more in- 
telligently with architects and builders; to pro- 
vide a display room for architects and builders, 
and render expert assistance in working out 
building problems. 

Suitable quarters for the Chicago Lumber 
Institute have been provided by the Chicago 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in Suite 
1331 Stock Exchange Building, 30 North La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, where an exhibit is now 
being arranged for the benefit of architects, 
builders, lumber users, home owners and the 
general public interested in the products of the 
forests. 

The Chicago Lumber Institute is maintained 
entirely by the Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, which guarantees every foot of 
lumber bought and used under the recommen- 
dations of the institute. It is believed that this 
new bureau will not only raise building stand- 
ards, but will help the local retailer give to the 
lumber consumer the kind of co-operation and 
service that result in increased sales. 
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INLAND EMPIRE 
LUMBER Co. 


— SPECIALISTS— 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 
Idaho White Pine §Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 
Fir & Larch Cedar 
Telephone Central 5691 
111 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





Wineyar-Gorman 
Lumber Co. 


Three double band mills sawing northern 
hardwoods: 


Lake Linden, Michigan 
Mareinsco, Michigan 
Winegar, Wisconsin 


Office:— 


Sales 
39 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bidg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manofacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Sales nts for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 

Soo Brand” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





end sir Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and wpeaae exceptional quality stocks in 
elmann Spruce, Sitka Spruce and Western Pine. 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 


PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 
AND 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 

Phone, CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 








GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 
Telephone: Randolph 2444 


Griffith-Hubbard Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwood and Pine 


Room 1364, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIL 





DONALD F. KAEHLER 
LUMBER CO., Inc. 


COMMISSION 
310 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Telephones, Harrison 1289 - 1686 


White Pine. Fir. Yellow Pine 











0 TIMBER ESTIMATORS O 





JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
Old Town, tt Maine 








TIMBER Jasper Lemieux 
ESTIMATORS .H. Day 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 
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This Idea 
Is Worth 
DOLLARS 


and Cents 


to You! 





























Think of the sales getting in- 
ducement of being able to say to 
your customers, “The Home WE 
offer you is backed by a specifica- 
tion protection policy which 
guarantees you in black and white 
that materials and construction 
will be exactly as represented.” 

You can do this by using the 
Specification Protection | Policy 
illustrated above. This covers the 
history of the home from the 
excavation of the foundation, 
thru every step in construction, 
to the finished job. 

In selling his home the owner 
has a decided advantage in that 
this policy gives him definite, 
convincing proof to offer buyers 
regarding all materials and con- 
struction. 

Customer confidence in you is 
half the sales battle. This policy 
creates it. Start offering a Pro- 
tection Policy today with every 
house bill you sell. You'll find 
this idea worth real dollars and 
cents in the extra business it’ll 
bring you. SEND NO MONEY! 
JUST MAIL THIS COUPON. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ; 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 













Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 


eo ee 4 cers ode vemnae 




















Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Amity—Alaska Lumber Co. has 
— the buildings of the J. B. Stallings Lum- 
yer Co. 

CALIFORNIA, Bell—Alley gros. Lumber Co, 
sold to Atlantic Lumber Co. 

Van Nuys—Alley Bros. Lumber Co. sold to Cro- 
nin Lumber Co. 


GOLORADO. Evergreen—Bear Creek Lumber 
Co. sold to Duvall-Davison Lumber Co., of Golden; 
yard to be continued with Richard Werber as man- 
ager. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago—Advance Mill & Lumber Co. 
absorbed by Hardwood Mills Lumber Co. 

Chicago—Ozark Hickory Co. name changed to 
Hickory Products Co. 

St. Charles—Harold C. Harbaugh has taken over 
complete ownership of the St. Charles branch of 
the Charles Harbaugh Lumber Co. and will operate 
under his own name. 


IOWA. Northwood—The Northwood plant of the 
L. H. Yonug Lumber Co., of Osage, has been sold 
to Lane & Moore, of Webster City; H. C, Johnson 
remains as manager. 

Toledo—O. W. Schults Lumber Co. and Whitaker- 
Peaslee Lumber Yard have been consolidated under 
name of Schults Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Wilmore—A. M. Lear and Paul 
Wilder have purchased the interest of E. W. Savage 
in the Jones-Savage Lumber Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Fuller Thurber Co. 
succeeded by Johnson-Collins Co. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Keegstra Lumber 
Co. now under sole ownership of Neil W. Keegstra, 
who has purchased interests of the other members. 

Ironwood—Ironwood Fuel Co. succeeded by Iron- 
wood Fuel & Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Hibbing—Northern Lumber & Coal 
Co. sold to Remington Lumber Co. 

NEW MEXICO. Albuquerque, Artesia, Clovis and 
Melrose—Lone Star Lumber Co. sold to Panhandle 
Lumber Co., of Amarillo. 

Conroe—Grand Lake Lumber Co. moving office to 
Houston and changing name to Grogan Lumber Co. 

Weslaco—F .E. Smith Lumber Co. sold to W. H. 
Norris Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. Roanoke — Colman-Hurd 
Co. succeeded by Colman Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Forks—P. E. Burke has sold 
the sawmill of the Forks Lumber Co. to Linwood 
Sproul. 

WISCONSIN. Fifield—Hales Timoer Co. (Inc.) 
succeeded by J. Howard Hales Lumber Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Kingston—McLachlan Lumber & 
Woodworking Co. is the new name of the company 
formerly known as MacLachlan & Slater. T. B. 
Slater has retired and A. G. MacLachlan is carry- 
ing on the business. 

Toronto—Stalker-Shead Lumber Co. moving head 
office from Montreal to 523 Bank of Hamilton 
Bldg., Toronto. 


New Mills and Equipment 


INDIANA. Cannelton—Luhring Lumber Co., of 
Evansville, Ind., will enlarge its Cannelton plant 
and add machinery. 

Evansville—The National Furniture Co. has let 
the contract for construction of $50,000 furniture 
factory building at 301 W. Keller St. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Brooks Parlor Fur- 
niture Co. will erect an addition at 1115 E. Hennepin 
Ave., to cost about $175,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—United Lumber Co., 6th 
and Choteau streets, is developing a 12-acre lumber 
yard, to cost about $100,000, at Hanley Road and 
St. Louis Belt & Terminal Ry. 

OREGON. Seaside—Carl Habecost will erect a 
sawmill. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
ONTARIO. Eagle Lake—Frank Austin, of Hali- 


burton, Ont., is erecting a sawmill at Eagle Jake, 
40x130, three stories. 


Incorporations 


ARIZONA. Phoenix—Maris Lumber & Supply 
Co., incorporated. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Weaver Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000; old concern. 

COLORADO. Denver—Atwood Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

IDAHO. New Meadows—Meadows Valley Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $250,000. 

INDIANA—South Bend—Voorhees-Jontz Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—McCarthy Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000; old concern. 

New Orleans—lIndustrial Lumber & Supply Co., 
incorporated; capital, $15,000; old concern. 

MICHIGAN. East Grand Rapids—Lakewood 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

MISSOURI. Kimmswick—Jefferson County Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Oregon—Oregon Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $40,000. 

St. Louis—Waldstein Lumber Co. decreasing cap- 
ital from $200,000 to $150,000. ; 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Seaboard Lumber Cor— 
poration, incorporated; capital, 2,500 shares, no 
par value. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—B. Green Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $150,000. 





Lumber 











OHIO. 
rated; capital, $100,000. 

OREGON. Rainier—Newberg Shingle Co., incor. 
porated; capital, $20,000. 


Ashland—Moon Lumber Co., incorpo- 


PENNSYLVANIA. Cynwyd—Shull Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000; old concern. 

TEXAS. Harlingen—Farris Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $30,000; old concern. 

Houston—Walker Lumber Co., incorporated; cap. 
ital, $50,000; A. L. Walker, 412 Peden. Takes over 
properties of the Robertson & McDonald Lumber 
Co. on Lincoln. 

VIRGINIA, Petersburg—Avery’s Mill, incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000; John M. Williams, et al. 

Stuart—Stuart Lumber Corporation, increasing 
capital from $25,000 to $75,000. 

Suffolk—Blackstone Lumber Corporation, incor- 
porated; capital, $175,000. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Wagner-Hartford @a, 
incorporated. 

Seattle—West Coast Products Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—C. A. Bentley Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 


Casualties 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—Gamble Bros. Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $2,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. West 
Lumber Co., loss by fire, $50,000. 

NEVADA. Reno—Red River Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, which destroyed the planing mill. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Crary—Lamb & Reiter Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire, $25,000. 

TEXAS. Dallas—J. R. Shoupe Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $14,000. 

Terrell—O. F. Walton Lumber Co., loss by fire, 
$10,000. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—The Aberdeen Ply- 
wood Co., loss by fire, $5,000. 


New Ventures 


ARIZONA. Chandler—Chandler Lumber & Coa! 
Co. has opened a new lumber yard. 

CALIFORNIA. Dos Palos—Hayward Lumber & 
Investment Co. opening lumber yard. 

Hawthorne—Sherwin Cramer opening branch 
yard at 536 Hawthorne Ave. Main yard is in 
Lennox. 

Los Angeles—Humaya Timber & Development Co, 
has engaged in business at 1455 Sunset Blvd. 

COLORADO. Louisville—J. J. Steinbaugh has 
opened a retail lumber yard. 

GEORGIA. © Meldrim—Hixon & Tweets Lumber 
Co. recently began a lumber manufacturing business. 

IDAHO. Moscow—Moscow Pioneer Shingle Co. 
has started a shingle Mill; Stephen M. Craig, prop. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—D. W. Pennington recently 
began a retail lumber business at 4809 Lawrence 
Ave. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—Kiowa Lumber 
Co., with headquarters in this city, is opening an 
oil field rig timber yard at 907 East G Avenue, 
with R. E. Cubine as manager. 

OREGON. Eugene—Peters-McDonald Lumber 
Co. has started a wholesale lumber business. 

Troutdale—R. E. Jarl and A. H. Jerger have en- 
gaged in the timber business as Ridge Timber Co. 

Warrenton—John Comma and George Berry are 
engaged in the logging business. 

TEXAS. Alice—D. W. Bennett has started a 
sawmill operation. : 

ingleside—G. W. Hunt Lumber Co. opening a 
branch yard. 

Sweetwater—Moseley Sales Co. recently opened 
a wholesale lumber business. 


Trouble and Litigation 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 4.—A suit asking 
that the Evansville Top & Panel Co. be de- 
clared insolvent and that a receiver be ap- 
pointed to take over the property, has been 
filed in the Vanderburgh circuit court by the 
Evansville Veneer Co. The suit alleges that 
a bill for material amounting to over $29,000 
is due the plaintiff and unpaid and that four 
promissory notes totaling $6,115 held by the 
plaintiff are unpaid. It is also stated that 
the defendant company owes other large 
amounts and is insolvent. 


PATTEN, ME., Feb. 4.—Verdi Ludgate of 
Patten, Me., has been appointed receiver of 
the Merrill Mill Co., of Patten, by decree of 
the supreme judicial’ court in equity for 
Penobscot County. Claims against the lum- 
ber company have been ordered filed in the 
office of the clerk of the court at Bangor, Me., 
before June 5, 1929. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Feb. 4—The King 
Creek Lumber Co., of New Orleans, has filed 
petition asking for the naming of receivers 
for the F. M. Sparks Lumber Co., of Shreve- 
port. Appointment of F. M. Sparks and J.58. 
Welsh as receivers is asked. 


WALTHAM, MASS., Feb. 4.—An involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy has been filed against 
Ferguson & Co. (Inc.), of Waltham, manu- 
facturer of and dealer in builders’ finish and 
millwork. 








Roxbury—Carlson 
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News Letters 


(Continued from Page 83) 
Toronto, Ont. 


Feb. 2.—The Pigeon Timber Co., operating 
tie camps at Union Lake, Ont., near Port Ar- 
thur, has appealed to the Provincial police for 
protection of its property and men against 
threats by agents of the Lumber Workers’ 
Union. E. E. Johnston, head of the Pigeon 
Timber Co., reports that he has been threat- 
ened with a complete tie-up if he does not 
agree to the demands made by the union 
agents. Threats were also made against his 
foreman at the camps, that if he did not do 
as he was told the camps would be burned. 
Last week the camp started a gang of men 
on their way to Onion Lake. They were over- 
taken by an automobile containing a group 
of agents who are reported to have forced 
them to return to the city. 

A heavy flood which occurred at Port Hope, 
Ont., recenuy caused considerable damage and 
loss at the lumber yard and sawmill of John 
Marshall. Some of his hardwood logs were 
earried away and piles of lumber were strewn 
about the flooded area. 

The Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association will hold its next meeting 
at Windsor, Ont., on March 21. A building 
show will be in progress at Windsor at that 
date. 

The Ottawa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion recently presented a handsome desk set 
to D. Kemp Edwards as a mark of its appre- 
ciation for his fine work in connection with 
research and cost accounting far the retail 
lumber dealers of the city. The chairman for 
the occasion was Grant P. Davidson, who 
made a suitable address. The presentation 
was made by M. A. Mahoney. 


Denver, Colo. 


Feb. 4.—Weather conditions are more 
favorable to building in this section than for 
a number of weeks. As a result the lumber 
market is beginning to take on new life. 
Most lumber merchants in the Denver region 
are beginning to send in orders, according to 
wholesalers. Inquiries are coming in at a 
good rate, especially from the farming dis- 
tricts, where every indication points to a 
good demand for lumber this spring. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Feb. 2.—Reports from all sections show 
that practically all logging camps have been 


closed down during the last week, on ac-' 


count of the deep snows that fell for sev- 
eral days. These have kept loggers from 
putting their logs in the water, and one 
prominent logger stated that most of the 
logs that are in the water belong to a few 
sawmills. The price of fir logs has been ad- 
vanced in some sections $1, and doubtless 
when logging activities are resumed this 
advance will be general in all markets. 

Sawmills have also suffered py reason of 
the heavy snows, and in all sections except 
the tidewater the sawmills have been closed 
down completely. There has of course been 
a large curtailment of output. While eastern 
lumber dealers have not been buying much, 
the curtailment may result in a stiffening of 
prices. in fact, some mills have already in- 
creased quotations. A number of the saw- 
mills will not resume operations for another 
week, even if the weather clears and the 
snow disappears. 

Export lumber business is light at present, 
but the outlook is fine both for a good vol- 
ume and better prices than today’s. In- 
quiries from China are heavy; Japan is tak- 
ing her normal volume, with an increase in 
footage in sight; Australia is in the market 
with inquiries, and the United Kingdom de- 
mand shows signs of improvement. Many 
Japanese and Chinese firms end their busi- 
ness year in February, and, as is usual in 
Such instances, much of their time is devoted 
to finding out the results of the year’s 
business, rather than to actively pushing 
Sales during ‘the period of inventorying and 
accounting. 

A. T. Tuininga will leave early next week 
for the East as a representative of the John 
D. Collins Lumber Co. He will travel in 
part of the Dakotas and Minnesota. Mr. 
Tuininga knows both the manufacturing and 





When FIRE begins to fiddle and 
the flames begin to dance—what 
then? However careful you may 
be, you cannot make your plant 
absolutely immune to fire. You 
can prevent three out of four 
fires by the elimination of fire 
causes, but the time may come 
when FIRE will slip in and tune 
up his fiddle. 








When FIRE Fiddles / 


Believing in prevention first, we 
cooperate with policyholders to 
eliminate fire risks and prevent 
loss. But if FIRE does break 
through and takes his toll, our re- 
sources and reputation guarantee 
fair adjustments and prompt pay- 
ment of losses. Our policies are 
designed by lumbermen to give 
the highest degree of protection 
possible to the lumber industry. 


Ask any of our companies about the protection. provided under our policies 
and our fire prevention service, and the saving in insurance cost effected by 


our dividends. 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Ce., of Boston, Mass, 


Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Mansfield, Ohio 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Associa- 
tion, of Seattle, Wash. 





Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 


Central Manufacturers Mutual In- 
surance 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 










Fire Insurance Co., of Philadei- 
phia, Pa. 


Ce., of Van Wert, Ohio 


ance Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 








selling ends, having worked in Coast mills 
and formerly covered this same territory as 
a lumber salesman. 


C. Stowell Smith, former secretary-manager 
of the California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, will leave for Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Feb. 3, to assist the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in formu- 
lating a more complete statistical service. 
Through the development of regional lumber 
statistics during the last several years, he 
has learned the difficulties surrounding such 
activities. A national statistical picture is 
simply a regional picture on a larger scale. 
Mr. Smith hopes that, in connection with his 
new duties, he will receive the hearty co- 
operation of all régional associations affiliated 
with the National. It is expected that the 
job will require only a few months to com- 
plete. Mr. Smith’s further plans have not 
been disclosed. His headquarters while en- 
gaged in this activity will be in the Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D. C. 





Boston, Mass. 


Feb. 5.—The market for spruce lumber, both 
dimension and random lengths, is quiet but 
firm. The demand for lath is generally de- 
scribed as quiet, but some manufacturers are 
securing more orders. One large Maine pro- 
ducer has just advanced 1%-inch lath 25 
cents to $7.25 and reports plenty of business 
at the higher figure. Wholesalers find it diffi- 
cult to buy 1%-inch lath for less than $6.50 
less commission, and a large Canadian com- 
pany has advanced to $7. Actual orders are 
being placed by retailers at $6.25@6.50. 
Shingles are quiet but steady at prices ruling 
for some time. The volume of mill shipment 
orders for Douglas fir lumber is fair, but there 
is little transit business. Prices are slightly 
irregular. Idaho white and Pondosa pines 
are quiet and steady. There is an encouraging 
volume of business in hardwoods at fairly firm 
prices, and the outlook is promising. 

Distributers of American softwoods are be- 
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Gasoline-Operated 
Locomotive Cranes 


IRE hazards are practically eliminated. 
Operating expenses reduced to a 
minimum. No fires to bank; no worry 

about coal and water; no boilers to reflue. 

Fuel costs stop when the crane is idle. 
Operated by one man. Plenty of power 
for every operation — traveling, hoisting, 
booming, swinging. 

Equipped with the famous ORTON 
power-applied clutches. Fast, full-revolving 
swinging on roller-bearing wheels operat- 
ing between large-diameter turning rails, 
an exclusive ORTON feature. Operating 
levers banked in the front of the roomy, 


all-steel cab, giving easy operation and a 
clear view of the work. Simple, compact 
and well-balanced design, the result of a 
quarter century of experience in the manu- 
facture of cranes. 


Built in seven sizes, handling capacities 
from 5 to 30 tons on 28- to 60-foot booms, 
and mounted on standard or special gauge 
car bodies, to suit any requirement in lum- 
bering operations. 


Write for Catalog 51, which gives infor- 
mation on complete line of ORTON ma- 
terial handling equipment. 


ORTON CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Representatives in Principal Cities 





RTON 


Cranes, Shovels & Buckets 


















The Steel From Which Taylor, Stiles Knives and Cutters 


“ 


Are Made Is Tested, Inspected and Analyzed Frequently. 


That is why you are assured of a grade that never varies. 
[High Speed Steel Knives and Moulding Cutters for the Woodworking Industry.) 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY, :: RIEGELSVILLE, N. J. 


WESTERN AGENTS: Hall & Brown W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Missouri 





coming considerably interested in the recent 
reports of ambitious plans for the importation 
here and at New York of cargoes of Russian 
spruce. Some of the people who have been 
buying Russian spruce in a small way speak 
well of it, and according to wholesalers the im- 
portations of this foreign lumber are likely to 
increase appreciably during the current year, 
One large wholesale corporation is understood 
to have contracted already for the shipment 
of 20,000,000 feet of Russian spruce to the 
Atlantic coast, and information secured at the 
various wholesale offices indicates that the 
total importations for 1929 will probably be at 
least 60,000,000 feet. ‘The prices asked for 
Russian spruce laid down here are rather 
lower than quoted on eastern or native spruce. 

William J. Riley, of the Hartford Lumber 
Co., Hartford, Conn., has been speaking quite 
extensively at lumbermen’s meetings and other 
gatherings regarding the need of modernizing 
many American homes. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Feb. 4.—At a recent luncheon meeting of the 
Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, figures were presented by sixteen mem- 
bers on the cost of doing business. The per- 
centages were not made public, but it was 
announced that the average was well over 5 
percent. 

J. A. Gillespie, local representative of the 
Peavy-Wilson mills, is authority for the state- 
ment that the railroads have been unusually 
active in the lumber market. It is reported 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad has bought 
7,000,000 feet of lumber of all kinds since the 
first of the year, a part of which was bought 
in Philadelphia. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Feb. 5.— Reports from wholesalers gen- 
erally in the Pittsburgh district are that busi- 
ness was better in January than it was in 
the corresponding month of 1928. Retailers 
are pleased over the way in which home build- 
ing volume is being maintained this winter. 
Reports on market conditions show that West 
Coast lumber, particularly fir shed stock, is 
holding very firm, and further advances are 
predicted by the mills. This forecast em- 
braces fir, hemlock and California white and 
sugar pine. Idaho white pine and Pondosa 
pine continue firm, and demand for these items 
continues fair. There has been no great change 
in the position of southern pine shed stocks. 
At southern mills, pine stocks are somewhat 
broken, and on badly mixed orders prompt 
shipment is hard to secure. Southern pine 
dimension and boards are holding firm, there 
having. been slight advances in some quar- 
ters since the first of the year. On account 
of considerable rain in the South, dry dimen- 
sion is scarce. Indications are that the cut 
of hemlock at eastern mills will be less this 
year than in recent years. Stocks of this 
item are now scarce and badly broken, and 
prices are holding firm. 


This Week’s Markets 


For Editorial Review of Current Market 
Conditions See Page 35 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 5. — Demand for 
northern pine has been more active lately, and 
some wholesalers report that January business 
was the best in a number of years. Prices 
are strong throughout the list, and there will 
be little dry stock available at the mills for 
some time. An acute scarcity of low grades 
is reported in all thicknesses, and this leads 
the mills to maintain a very strong range of 
prices. Competition from other woods is not 
as keen as it sometimes is. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 5.—Production of 
eastern spruce frames is now very light, and 
although demand is very quiet there are 
énough orders to keep the market steady at 
$42 base. A still further reduction in the 
sawing of dimension is likely this month. 
Offerings of Provincial random are light ané 
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the general tone of quotations is firm. Dry 
boards are scarce and firm. Lath are quiet, 
put sellers are showing a little more confi- 
dence, and there is some recent effort to mark 
up prices 25 cents. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Feb. 6.—Fair quantities of Nos. 
1 and 2 common birch, basswood, maple and 
elm are moving to the furniture trade. The 
automobile body plants are in the market 
right along for No. 1 and better birch and 
maple. The interior finish trade has not 
opened up yet. Flooring maple is in good 
demand at the recent price advances. Sap 
gum is moving in good volume to the furni- 
ture trade. Red gum and red oak are in ac- 
tive request for export markets. Prices have 
advanced 50 cents to $1 since the first of the 
month. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 5.—Hardwood buying 
is being done by a larger variety of concerns 
than is sometimes the case, and prospects are 
reported to be brighter in the furniture and 
automobile lines than they were some months 
ago. Prices are not altogether satisfactory, 
though the leading items are called steady. 
Bad weather has been interfering with log- 
ging, and dry stocks are being curtailed. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 4.—The southern 
hardwoods market continues strong, especial- 
ly on such items as maple and 4/4 FAS white 
oak, of which there seems to be a scarcity. 
Magnolia and elm, which are in demand by 
the automobile-body manufacturing interests, 
also are scarce. Buying in this market has 
been light. Weather conditions are extremely 
bad in the South. Manufacturers are holding 
stocks firm. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 4.—Broader in- 
quiry developed for all classes of southern 
hardwoods, from automobile plants and the 
panel trade. Orders continued hand-to-mouth, 
but there was less quibbling about prices 
quoted. Wide hard and soft maple, elm, sap 
gum, sound wormy oak and common and bet- 
ter cherry were in good demand, the last 
named by the panel and radio cabinet trades. 
Walnut and gum were in demand by the fur- 
niture factories, but in small lots. Prices 
were unchanged, though advances were ex- 
pected. Better inquiry was received from 
overseas. 


PINE BLUFF, ARK., Feb. 4.—The hard- 
wood market is improving steadily. Sales 
have been good, with prices of certain items 
showing strength. Flooring oak seems to be 
a little slower, although one sale was re- 
ported at $33 and $43 for 4/4 white. Other 
sales were at $17, $32 and $42 for white, and $2 
less for Nos. 1 and 2 red. Sound wormy 4/4 
oak is strong, several sales being made at $25 
mill. The body plants here are running full 
time, and consuming large quantities of elm, 
ash and 4/4 sound wormy oak, with pros- 
pects of a steady run in sight. With heavy 
rains throughout January, and continued high 
water in the bottoms, logging has been re- 
tarded and few if any mills have logs ahead. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Feb. 6.—Country retailers are 
placing orders for some of the more popular 
yard items, and making inquiries for spring 
requirements. Local prices hold firm, and 
mills are turning down business offered on 
the basis ruling a week or two ago. The 
weather on the West Coast has been such 
that the mills and logging camps have been 
unable to operate. This condition has caused 
an advance of $1 to $2 on most fir items. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 4. — With the 
weather severe, construction work proceeds 
slowly and fir demand is held down. But the 
range of prices is being well sustained. The 
assortments of fir held here are adequate and 
orders are being promptly taken care of. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 5.—Fir demand 
has picked up slightly and, while the orders 
are mostly for mixed cars, there is a big line 
of yard business waiting to be placed. Clear- 
ing weather will start some of this business 
coming in. The market has remained firm 
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Pondosa Pine. 


Alex W. Stewart, 931 Lumber Exch. Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Tondosa Pils 





For Your Spring Trade 


Here’s the stock that’ll give contractors, varpenters and 
home builders in your community good satisfaction on all 
their lumber requirements. For well manufactured light, 
soft and white lumber you can’t beat Craig Mountain 


Try a Craig Mountain mixed car. 


CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER Go. 
WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


G. S. Patterson, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


CAetoti 
ais 


D. Clinton Van Ostrand, P. O. Box 99, 
ie) . Nebr. 
W.H. Lewis, 406 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Denver, Col. 














and it probably will not take much activity 
to add strength to it. 


CYPRESS 


CHICAGO, Feb. 6.—Country retailers are 
taking No. 2 common cypress in good volume 
for fencing and barn boards. Pecky cypress 
is moving well to greenhouse interests. Thick 
lumber is scarce, but the demand is slow at 
present. Prices hold firm. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 4.—C finish and 
flooring, siding and sills are in good demand. 
Small lots of interior trim are being taken, 
and tank cypress is in better demand. Prices 
are firm, but unchanged. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 4.—The lower grades 
of yellow cypress are becoming scarcer, and 
are very strong, but upper grades are more 
plentiful and are not in as large demand. 
Buying of red cypress continues on a fairly 
large scale, 


HEMLOCK 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 5.—There is not much 
business in transits of Coast hemlock, as there 
is little lumber on the way, but some mill 
shipment orders are being booked. Western 
hemlock is offered at $1@2 under fir lists. 
Eastern and northern hemlock is very scarce, 
demand is light and prices are firm. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Feb. 6.—Western pines are mov- 
ing in fairly good volume to retail yards and 
industrial consumers. There is a normal de- 
mand from sash and door factories for Cali- 
fornia white pine, production of which has 
been curtailed by unfavorable weather. Prices 
have shown no particular change within the 
iast week. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 5.—Demand from 
retailers for western pines continues slow, but 
there is a good volume of demand from mill- 
work manvufacturers and other industrial con- 
suniers. There is plenty of inquiry from the 


Se 








yards, for shop and finish. Prices’ generally 
are quite firm. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 5.—Demand for Cali- 
fornia pines is picking up to some extent, and 
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mill stocks are much broken. Thick sugar 


pine is very scarce and little Nos. 1, 2 and 3 


[pit pts ee ; e clear is offered. Shop grades are all strong, 


‘ Of California white pine there is a fair supply 
: a Lee ge 4 ee in most items, with an increasing demand, 
Too ; ties aus On 5/, 6/ and 8/4 Nos. 1, 2 and 3 shop, prices 

oo : have advanced $1 to $2 during the last three 
weeks. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Feb. 6.—Finish, moldings and 
No. 3 boards are the most active items in the 
southern pine list, country yards placing or- 
ders for this material to balance up their 
stocks for spring trade. There is a good 
demand for special cuttings and car material. 
Industrial consumers are actively in the 
market for crating stock. Prices hold firm. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 4.—Demand from 
retail yards has shown improvement, as they 
are beginning to build up stocks. Prices are 
stronger, but unchanged. Demand is chiefly 








- - for dimension boards and millwork. 
The air-dried 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 5.—Southern pine 
Spruce and sales managers say market conditions are ex- 


cellent, with little surplus stock on hand and 
the mills ready to speed up productfon when- 


. 
hand split and y to , 
ever demand justifies. Prices have been well 
shaved rungs held through January. There has been a large 


inquiry, and the inquirers are ready to place 


make the dif- orders when the weather moderates. The de- 


mand has been very good in the South, and 
ference more orders are coming from the east side. 
. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 4.—The last week 
was one of greater activity in the market for 
southern pine. There was more buying, and 
inquiries were heavier. For dimension and 
by boards ready to ship, manufacturers are ask- 

ing 50 cents more, and dealers are more than 

KCO.” BATH NY. : willing to pay this price. Weather condi- 

oe ; tions at the mills have been bad, while snow 

, and extreme cold in Detroit and other northern 
centers have affected buying. 








PRODUCTS OF 
THE FOREST 












BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 5.—The increasing 
firmness of roofers is a feature of the south- 
ern pine market. Sellers are now asking $31@ 
31.50 for 8-inch, air dried. Flooring is mov- 
ing slowly at fairly steady prices. Full range 
for 1x4-inch shortleaf and longleaf flooring: 
B&better rift, $69.50@83; C rift, $53.25@72; 
B&better flat, $48.25@50. Partition is a shade 
firmer and sells a little better than flooring; 
B&better 11/16-inch is $47/48. Local trade 
in timbers, dimension and plank is dragging 
at wholesale yards. 


SHINGLES AND LATH | 


CHICAGO, Feb. 6.—There is a good demand 
for white cedar shingles from country yards 
at $5.25 for extras; $4.25 for standards, and 
$3.25 for sound butts. Lath are moving a 
little more freely to country retailers who 
are getting their stocks in snape for spring 
trade. 


WHO will deny 
that the lumber 
which goes into 
the Merry -Go- 
Round at our sum- 
mer resorts does not 
contribute as directly 
to public pleasure as 
the movie or the radio? 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 5.—While demand 
for shingles has been slow, the market has 
been firmly held. Most of the demand has 
come from the South and Southwest. Prices 
have been firmly held and in some cases mills 
have been asking 5 cents more than quota- 
tions of a week ago. Lath demand has con- 
tinued slow, the bulk going to California 
mills. Siding demand also has been light, 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 5.—Retail yards are 
selling few clapboards this month, and are do- 
ing little buying. Eastern spruce and native 
white pine clapboards are scarce and very 
firm. Offerings of West Coast clapboards are 
adequate and there are some bargains, 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 5.—Boxboard dis- 
tributors report a normal business at steady 
prices. Large producers are generally re- 
stricting operations to actual contracts with 
buyers. Dry stocks are moderate for the sea- 
son, and there are few bargains even in special 
lots. Round edge white pine inch boxboards 
are $27@30. 


It is great work—constructive work, this 
changing of lumber into things for the pro- 
duction of pleasure. tilsa, 


And the saw filer’s part in this work is providence Factory 

‘ ; NICHOLSON 
made easier by the use of Nicholson and Rg 
Black Diamond Saw Files. 


At Hardware and Mill Supply Dealers = 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. = mies rcor 


PROVIDENCE, R.1., U.S.A. COMPANY 
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: Lumber In Home Building 
3 —The Sills — 


The reason that old-time homes lasted so long was primarily because of 
i careful selection of lumber. To secure equal permanence it is just as 
n necessary today to choose wisely the lumber for each specified purpose. 





; For the sills of residences lumber must be selected that has strength, 
7 stiffness, and lasting qualities. Buying Long Leaf Pine in the beginning 
e assures low cost in the end. 


NATALBANY long leaf pine will be found fit to bear any residential 
le load. It is strong, stiff, and hard of surface, with a resinous content that 
is little affected by moisture and is highly repellent to insects. 


a When your customer asks help in choosing his foundation materials tell 


a him that NATALBANY sills are as safe as buying sterling. 


NATALBANY. 


; LUMBER COMPANY, LTD 








mf - SALES Ss OFFICE FICE 
: HAM MOND, LOUISIANA 
- MEMBER SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
LONG AND SHORTLEAF SOUTHERN PINE 
4 HARDWOODS 
c Mills 68-71-72-73 on the Speedy Illinois Central Mainline. 
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Lumber Prices 








Following are f. o. b. 


Plooring | Drop Siding 
1x3” E.G.— | 1x6”, 10-20’— 
B&Btr, 10-20’...$65.23 | B&Btr ......... 39.36 
No. 1, '6-20’..... 45.00 | a aie = 36.91 
1x3” F.G.— eS a = 24.5 
Bé&btr, 10-20’... 40.12 | 
No. 1, 10-20’.... 33.09 | inish, All 10-20’ 
No. 3, 6-20’..... 28.78 j 
1x4” E.G.— - B&better Rough: 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 64.84 Seine whee 63.50 
No. 1, 6- 0° iar 43.75 6/4 & 8/4x4, 
1x4” F.G.— | GEO" boas 0.00 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 41.01 | 6/4 & 8/4x5, 
No. 1, 10-20’.... 35.28 10&12” .... 68.00 
No. 2, 10-207... 24.80 | B&better Surfeced: 
eil ME tandukuwe 48.19 
ee ere 47.16 
eo  — * enin ee ee 47.66 
SOCESUE ww eee eee peodi | = 4x5 and 10”.. 54.31 
_ 1 eoeecceseses ios ee ee 66.51 
INO, Seeeeeeceses wus 5/4x4, 6&8”... 63.00 
oe ne | weve. 
BaBtr ......... 43.00 | wll atts 
: C Surfaced: 
Casing and Base Se A re 41,81 
BS&better: Pe ees ak a 40.00 
5 and 10”.... 1x5 and 10”.. 47.77 


59.39 | 


SOUTHERN PINE 


mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, 





Mo., for the week ended Feb. 1: 
Pencing, 81S, 10-20’ Jambs Shortleaf Shiplap 
No. 1— cos B&better: a: pisnsee aye | No. 1 (all 10-20’): 
MEET Tee 3.5 1%, 13 & 2x4 8 ke eee Ce a 
1x6” ......4. 37.00 a Porc. 71.00 12’...... 25.28 | ™ 10-30") —_ 
No. 2— 16’...... 26.31 | No. 2 (10-20°): 
tS ae 20.45 No. 1 Dimension, 18420’...... 28.28 1X8” ween eee 24.25 
BO wrinon d's 23.05 81S1E 2x 6”, 10’...... 22.00 eee er 25.00 
No. 3— ’ 99 
= Short- Long- ae 22.00 | No. 3 (all 6-30 
ao ag leaf leaf ee... ! a s “ 
rr ee 2x 4”, 10°.26.71 <<... | 2x10”, 16’...... 24.50 1x10” 18.75 
sii. tine oa tia os sss oo ee a 
or t . ** ” , 4 
: 18620" 132.33 1/2; | 2x12”, 16’...... $6.50 Plaster Lath 
No.1 (all 10-20°): | 2x 6", 10°... 27.75 18&:20°...... 29.08 | 0 1 gw ge 3.85 
re aart ; 12’.26.00 .... aie ee eee oe 
inte foi 37.46 16’.26.88 31.75 Mo. 3 Dimension No. 2, %%, 4’... 2.96 
Me sseaees 50.34 18&20’.27.91 33.04] ox |......... 16.37 
No. 2 (all 10-20’): 2x 8”, 10’. .... 31.50 | oxe” ooo... 15.00 Car Material 
ts ree 24.31 Reade 15.67 | (All 1x4 & 6”): 
cae corer? eee 18&20.29.36 32.50 en B&Btr, 9 and 
No. 3 (all 6-20’): 2x10”, Ag gt 92.47 BE etsct rosa 49.00 
_, EE PE 17.74 16’. .... 35.00 | N°. 1 Sa. R&S 12 and 14’...... ; 39.00 
1x10” eeevecece 18.07 18&20' 32.50 34.09 S45, 20’ and No. 1— 
1x13" oceeeee 18.42 | 2x12”, 12.32.34 39.75 | |, under. o- 43-00 
No. 4, all widths "32.96 44.00 | 8” ...ee eee eee 29.09 | AD rerecreeee =" 
and lengths... 10.00 284:20°.38.00 42.00 | 10". c.i.cceveee 34.03 | No. 2 random... 21.58 











ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


mann white epics bontin BEM, Suislap dep 
spruce boar 8 ap, dro 
siding and ie " aes ” 
Inch— 6” ag » | ne > 4 
a 6-16". $51.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 


btr.*, 6-16’. 49.00 67.00 82.00 


6-16’. t j 
41.50 49.00 
37.50 38.50 
32.50 35.50 365.50 
4"&wdr. 4,6&8” 10” 19” 
- $67.00 $69. 00 $72.00 $82.00 
No. 1&btr., 6- 16’. 64.00 66.00 69.00 79.00 
No. 1., CEO. voce 60.00 62. ag 65.00 75.00 
For 5/&6’4 in No, 2, 4-, 8- or 12-inch - 
$6; 6-inch, $9; 10-inch, add $8; in No. 3, all 
widths, add $6; No. 4, $4. 
§Furnished when available. 
*Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 
Specified pengthonte Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18-and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 8- to 20- 
foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 
10-foot: 
D&bdtr., 4-inch. .$28.00 EB, 4-inch......$18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch...... 21.00 
Spruce. one pine lath, 4-foot; No, 1, $7.75; No. 


No. 4., 4-20’. 
5” &6 /4— 
Dé&btr., 6-16’. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 2.— Eastern prices, 
four or five bunches, f. o. b. mill, are: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock 


Mixed with 
Straight lumber or 
cars shingles 
Extra stars, 6/2. dee 2,55@ 2.60 $ 2.60 2.70 
Extra clears, 5/2.... 2.75 3.00 2.90 3.00 
DEG, seccvensese 3.75 3.85 3.75 3.90 
: éneneeeeess 3.80 > . 3.80 3.90 
Perfections ........ 4.80 4.80@ 4,90 
rere .00 iL 36 11.50 
Dimensions, 5” 5/2. 3.60 -75 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Extra clears, 6/2.... 2.65 

Extra clears ....... 3.20 3.35 
DE ssscceee ne 3.90 4.00 
DE 6s be nee koe’ 4.35 4.45 
Perfections ........ 4.90 5.00 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 


Common stars, 6/2.. 1.05 1.15 1.15 1.25 
Common stars, 5/2. 1.40@ 1.45 1.40 1.50 
Common clears..... 1.90@ 2.10 2.15@ 2.25 


oe Columbia .-y Seattle Market 


ite ee da an kets 3.75 
xXxKx seein aateawe 4.00 
OO 4.80 , 
Perfections ....... = 56.00 
Royals (No, 1’s)... 11.75 














INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


Portland, Ore., Peb. 2.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has prepared the 
following list of average selling prices f. o. b. 
Spokane, as shown by orders reported by 
members during week ended Wednesday, 
Jan. 30. Reports of prices shown as S828 in- 
clude sales of stock worked other than $2S on 
which the prices have been reduced to an 
$28 basis by using the working charges shown 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lumber price list of July 15, 1926. Prices 
of selects and random length larch and fir 
include sales of specified length stock with 
the prices reduced to the random length basis 
by using the sorting charges from the same 
list. Averages include both direct and whole- 
sale sales. Where prices shown are net to 
wholesaler they have been increased by 5% 
of the estimated mill price. RL means ran- 
dom length. AL means all lengths, regard- 
less of whether random or specified lengths 
are called for. Quotations follow: 


Pondosa Pine 


Feet Average 
Sold Price 
5,000 1x8” No. 1 common 82S AL. .$38.37 
278,500 1x8” No. 2 common S2S AL.. 25.07 
553,500 1x8” No. 3 common S2S AL.. 20.15 
156,000 4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL 15.49 
50,000 1x6” D select S2S RL........ 43.59 
16,500 5&6/4x4”"&wdr D sel S2S AL.. 53.85 
41,000 1x6” C select S2S RL........ 60.79 
1,500 5&6/4x4”&wdr C sel S2S RL.. 65.33 
SS en. ee te BS ov 6 oes tctcvewe 37.16 

1,046,000 5&6/4 No. 3&btr shop S2S— 
I arterial rae care ae ea 37.86 
RS Ee ee ee eee ene 27.86 
te as pa aa 6 eee 21.34 

Idaho White Pine - 
6,500 1x8” No. 1 common S2S RL... 43.00 
57,000 1x8” No. 2 common 82S RL... 32.00 
70,000 1x8” No. 3 common 82S AL... 23.80 
125,000 4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL 18.50 
9,000 1x6” D select S2S RL........ 46.86 
3,500 5&6/4x4”&wdr D sel eos RL... 73.97 
4,500 1x6” C select S2S RIl......... 75.00 
500 5&6/4x4”"&wdr C oa ‘38 RL.. 89.00 
10,000 6” C bevel siding............. 43.00 
Larch and Fir 

39,000 2x6” 16’ No. 1 dimension...... 19.36 
3,000 2x10” 16’ No. 1 dimension.... 20.79 
9,000 1x8” No. 3 common 82S RL... 18.61 
10,500 4” C&btr vert gr fig RL...... 38.58 
14,000 6” C&btr D/S or rustic RL... 31.16 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville. Ky., Feb. 4.—The poplar siding 
market remains virtually unchanged. there be- 
ing a fair demand at firm prices, and steady 
production and shipments. Quotations read: 





No.1 No. 2 

FAS Select com, com. 

SS Rr ere ee $50 $40 $30 $24 
a Serre a ee 5 28 22 
Sens es aG@deweice cuss 50 36 24 18 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 5.—F. o. b.. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Feb. 1, 2 and 4, direct and 
wholesale, reported by West Coast mills to the 
Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 





B B&btr Cc D 
ST eee eee eran = 00 oes 75 humane 
1x3” ry ee 25 oka 
NS inc caesarean 40. 00 
Plat Grain Flooring 
ee. tas anwar oe writes 25.25 20.25 
SE”. xu cuca axle Sie 34.50 29.50 
Mixed Grain staal 
Se”  vecthsewwane $15.25 
‘Ceiling 
ae  cihebaee awe ren 24. + 19.50 
Me sacesk bade cus 25.5 20.00 
Drop Siding, =e 
Sh rah aka ae ae ; 33.25 28.00 rrr 
Ee a Wak acess ate 32.75 29.25 wx 
WEE xn a aicdraaeaais 17.50 
Finish, Kiln ‘Dried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
DGGE . 5.4.35 vasieae eas $40.00 $44.25 $55.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1n1¢° 1x13” 
eS $17.50 $17.75 $17.50 $19.75 
tae Kas te wdoaa ee 12.50 12.25 13.75 14.00 
le «deo ee eee 8.50 8.75 8.75 ae 
Dimension 
.No. 1, 2” thick— 


12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
4”.$18. 00 $18.00 - 00 ry 50$19.75 . oa 
6”. 17.25 17.26 19.25 19.00 19.25 $22.50 $25. 75 
8”. 18.25 18.25 19.25 19.25 19.00 22.50 24.25 

10”. 18.75 18.75 20.25 20.25 20.00 23.75 5 

12”. 19.50 19.00 19.75 20.00 20.25 23.25 ( 
ane, ©, wetse, 10, Fiz.16: Bae"; 30, Fi7 

Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 

No. 2....$12.75 $i}. 75 wae. " _ ” see: 

i ae re ft 9.00 


No. 1 Common ‘Timbers 


3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced........... $20.25 
Ome 62 Lanse GO 60, FOUR. ccc cccccccs 17.75 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced........... 20.25 
Pir Lath 
week % BO Gk OO a ive wks bdeehindsccsaaeeae 
Bé&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
SE iain wa astits oot oe Als 60a a waa ae $35.75 
i” uduecsnes eet ae ate wawet ad Makhbewe ee 38.25 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Feb. 4.—Following are quota- 


tions on southern pine railroad ties f.o.b., 
New York: 

All 8’ 6”"— Sap Heart 
De” Gcisttods ni senbateneaneuwwe $1.35 $1.70 
DE os cw ke aeen esa e hss eechaks o« 18 1,60 
DE 6<esGtete’ henrwrenea take - 1.05 1.40 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to Amertcan LuMBermMan] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 5.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
StS”. svee cds $65.00 4/4 ...$32.00@33.50 
1x4—10” .... 55.00 5/4 33.00@ 35.00 
Bevel siding— 6/4 - 34.00@37.00 
oS eas 8/4 - 36.00@40.00 


%x6”, Flat gr.27.00 Lath .. 4,25 
Vert. gr. 30.00 Green box "{6.00@19,00 


WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., Feb. 5.—Log market quota- 
tions: 

Fir, a No. $21@22; No. 2, $16.50@ 
17.50; No. Wi @ 12: 50; ten” $32. 

Fir, red: 8 ee iea 15@16. 

Cedar: $15@18. 

Hemlock: Ungretes, $10@12 

Spruce: No. 1, $26@32; No. 2, $20@24; No. 
3, $14@17. 


Everett, Wash., Feb. ot, Ss a 
Fir: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; 3, $13. 
Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs yoy $21; lum- 


ber logs, $35. 
$22914; No. 3, $12@13 


“Hemlock: No, . 
Spruce, No. 1, rere No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 





Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 2.—Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $20; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $10 

Cedar, shingle booms, $25, $19 > $10; * lum- 
ber logs, $27 and $ 

Hemlock: $11. 

Spruce: $27 and $14 

Pine: $25, $19 and $12. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Feb. 4 4.—Following are typical 
average f. o. b. Norfolk prices, made during 
the period Jan. 14 to 31, as reported by the 
North Carolina Pine Association: 

’ 


Rough 
Edge, 4/4— 








SE od. a's x des w RRA ata cc vate stk Maca $44.70 
SE RR Ee Sen ee ae ee Oran esa 34.25 
IE. ca isiadcac At AF s&s WO af hc Weald. reicas a0 ak odd aaa oe 24.95 
ee DE isk ae Saabban. o teaul ee ane eee * 21.20 
No. 1 No. 2 
_— No. 1 box box 
| .eeoe oi 
= eer ra 46.15 Sia 
rope 47.15 $37.05 $26.40 $24.85 
> ree 49.85 38.80 27.35 24.70 
=e ee 54.10 41.90 28.95 25.00 
6 win Pi wk 69.00 47.60 30.40 24.60 
Edge— 
I IE ceo Aca a bs os aed gl wie ore Sa GA $49.35 
ne. ae ee ON wk occa ied x<e'e% wom 65.90 
a ee a EE 6b oned'onek 0 eke ease 71.25 
EE gi Siac caw Sx Bee ide nits 55.35 
Bark Strips— 
CNN do 55 Bb Sieiand isla 80-6 aoe bake $34.75 
ME. pik GR d's Wied oo wk RO SEW ECSU Ma Ee aS 18.00 
I AE Bee cone ees oh Se pars 5.30 
Dressed 21%” 3” & 
Flooring— Width Wider 
a eee $42.80 $41.70 
No. 1 common...... wm kigts 37.95 37.45 
ERE LEE or $43.00 
I ad oi ei oe 40.00 
Bark strip partition, B&better........... 35.05 
Box bark strips, dressed or resawn...... 20.10 | 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
og lg RA es ey ee $29.05 $20.70 
OE a eisakeinteahso bate aeatee 29.5 21.75 
By ai bineeebedalnbehcdette 29.50 21.95! 
DRS oie aces cata eal aay 26.00 22.05 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, s1is— 





8’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 
2 irre -- $28.00 $29.00 $29.00 $30.00 
1x 6” cows 31.50 32.50 32.50 34.0 
1x 8” eideba 32.50 33.50 33.50 35.00 
2, eT a 35.00 36.00 36.00 37.50 
eS” vse cdus - 36.00 37.00 * 37.00 38.50 


For merchantable S1S deduct $2 from price 
for No. 2, deduct $4. 
or. shipiap or flooring, add 60 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 
Crating stock, 81 or 38, 6” and wider, 6’ and 
longer, No. 2, $28: No. 3, $28. 


No. 1 Hemlock, 8181B— 


7 8 12’ 14’ 16’ 
Serie $32.00 $32.00 $31.00 $32.00 

BR Ov cxteenas 29.00 31.00 31.00 32.00 
Oi susws . 31.00 32.00 = 31.00 = 32.00 
SOE”. scobe'ge ah 31.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
ER aedvcned 31.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduc 
of te e t $4 from price 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 2.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in tmixca cars, new bundling, 
8- to 18-foot f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel aieing, 4-iam, ’ 


“RR” 
Ss oehees oes $28, 00 $25.00 $18.00 
DEEMED wesesseereoe 25.00 22.00 
C-ENGM wcccccccece Se $1.00 23.00 


Clear Bungalow Siding 
%-inch %-inch 


EEE ETE OEE ECO 8 39.00. 
ON OCR 43.00 
SEGMEE. svenréavedacdoeeineive ee ones 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 

$2 or 48 Rough 

a ee $ 71.00 
a beceeessvadeses we 76.00 
1x14- to _Neihiielapte ar ppcscet 90.00 86.00 
dh Sg RR ere 101.00 
Clear Ceiling o 4B One Side V or B 
1x3 and 4-inch, 10 OP OF ss 08% tebene esse 


Discount a Moldings 
Made from 1x3” and under.............+-50% 
Made from other sizes.............. 0 
For 50,000 feet or more, ‘additional ‘dis- 
GE a cvs otc aia aoe 
Clear Lattice, 48, 4 to 16’ 
100 ft. 


1%” oe 
PUK Ceb ee Ned ceensrecersenebeandct-cne:- dae 
1%” 


CMSs COC CHOC ERC OHV AS CS cecccce 50 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by a soft pine mills 
during the week ended Jan. 26: 


Flooring 

Edge grain—Bé&better........ $62.50 $60.25 
2 aaa pone 28.50 
Flat ee Sali @ivieteus 40.50 40.25 
D. Cachanes ade 35.00 
No athens 24.00 

Partition and Siding 
DUGG: DOI 6ns.5s ved s'ccio 60d bssse% $40.00 
Drop siding, Bé&better, 1x6”........... 39.25 

Finish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&10” Bé&better.............. $62.50 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” Bé&better............ 69.50 
Oe OS =e eee 69.75 


Discount on moldings, 1%” and under.. 38% 
1%” and over... 28% 


Boards and Shiplap 


Boards and shiplap, od ae | Sere $32.25 
> 5 eee 27.25 

Shiplap, 1x8”, No. 2) Vim aa as wre Rion, be eee 24.90 
ec | eC OAS ee err ree 18.50 

Dimension 

ee 2 ae $26.00 
2 ag See ME OF p66 0eeceecenes 27.50 
3 gi BR ars oa ee 30.75 

pee Se Sg Ber GH BO hoes cccds isaac 23.25 

Lath 
a: RL a nn Ay se on ~ ee $4.20 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Feb. 4.—Following are prices 
on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 


CoMMON RouGH BOARDS AND FENCING— 


10&12 ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 

No. 1, 1x 4”.........$43.00 $43.00 $49.00 
1x 6”.... -+ 46.00 46.00 48.00 

> me meatier ot: - 50.00 50.00 48.00 
1x10”......... 58.00 55.00 53.00 
1x12”.....+00- 76.00 74.00 72.00 

se 2: | <r - 35.00 35.00 40.00 
1x 6”.....+2.6 36.00 36.00 39.00 

iz 8”..... eee- 39.00 38.00 37.00 

1x10”. .......- 42.00 40.00 38.00 
1x12”.......+- 50.00 46.00 45.00 

No, 3, 1x Ar eeeeeeees Be 27.50 28.50 


re 00 3.00 

For all white eh , 4 1 Rs 2, a $1; 

for S1S or S2S a For resawing add $1. 
S48, D&M, drop lee etc., add .50. 

No. 4, ae 6-foot and longer, £- inch, 339: 
6-inch, ‘$28 No. 4, 6- to 20-foot, 8-inch, 

10-inch, $29; 12- inch, $30; 1x4-inch and wider, 


No. 1 re, ata $1S1E— 


12’ 14’ Le - 20’ 
| eee $36: 50 $33.50 $33. +4 $33.50 $35.50 
2x 6” .... 33.50 33.5 32.50 34.50 
2x_8” .... 50 35.50 33.80 33.50 35.50 
2x10” .... 37.50 38.50 38.50 37.50 37.50 
2x12” .... 38.50 39.50 39.50 38.50 39.50 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 
SIDING 4- AND 6-INCH, 4- TO 20-FrooT— 
Canadian 
Bé&bdtr. Cc D E C&bt. 
4” ......$41.50 $35.00 $25.00 $17.00 $32.00 
6” .,..... 46.00 41.00 30.00 20.00 34.00 




















CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 2.—The following 
average prices f. 0. b. mills, those on commons 
covering i-inch stock only, were reported by 
the California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association for the period ended Jan. 30: 


California White Pine 


All wine 

No. 1&2 clr. C. sel. D, sel.' No. 3clr. 
BPA so $67.90 $64.80 $52.00 $41.30 
og ERAS 69.25 63.90 50.95 54.90 
Ree ae 66.85 56.20 34.05 50.55 
gn GRE MR 76.75 66.90 55.15 63.23 

California White Pine 
ne Pee 94.75 82.55 66.40 51.80 
, ERTS 86.55 73.65 56.75 61.25 
| Ss 86.55 66.80 561.25 60.10 
, RAS 97.00 80.20 67.95 79.90 
’ White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
ee eee $30.65 Common— 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 40.00 oe ere $41.75 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 29.00 -_ Da kcae eh ap 
are . 

manee® Fine Shop = NO 3 vss as 
No, 1, 5/4xa.w.. 46. . yyy 27.95 


No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 32.90 





White Fir TE 30.55 
C&btr, all sizes. 39.99 Lath— i 
No. 1 dim., 1%x Se OR re Mt: 

PS * eancinetar ns Ht 18.90 NO. 2 ..eeseee 3.50 
No. 1 dim., 15%x 

— see cele Te 20.35 
Yh pas ee Douglas Fir 
C/4EO.W. oc cscce 48.80 C&better ...... 46.85 
Fe Se eee 59.75 Dimension ..... 18.10 


Cincinna Ohio, Feb. 4.—Average whole- 
sale ee ak Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
F 


eile wdbao" $135@145 $145@155 $155@165 
Ralects sa anwialGe 105@110 110@115 115@120 
No. 1 com.... 80 85 85 90 §6—690 95 
No. 2 com.... 45 50 54@ 59 55@ 60 
Sound wormy. 45@ 47 654@ 59 57@ 62 


QUARTERED RED OAK— 
We. vceces nen $115@ 128 
No. 1 com.... 65@ 70 ... 
No. 2 com... 45@ 50 ... 


PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 
i.) Pree $100@110 "T8@ $0 $130@135 
Selecta ...... 70 76 75 518 
No. 1 com 60 68 73 85 
No. 2 com.... 40 45 14 55 Hy 63 
No. 3 com.... rth 4 28 27 29 28 31 
Sound wormy. 49 51 57 60 60 65 
Basswoop— 
PR tcavaxeee 75@ 77 75 80 85@ 9n 
No. 1 com.... 57@ 60 62 67 29 75 
No. 2 com.... 32@ 35 37 42 42 47 
CHESTNUT— 
| eer $ rt 85 $ 95@100 $105@113 
No. 1 com.. 48 54 54 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com.. “ 22@ 23 23 24 23@ 24 
Sd. wormy an 
No. 2 com.. 382@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
ay Br ean 
e er, 
sound wormy 35@ 38 388@ 40 40@ 42 
BircH— 
0) See $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common 
and sel. ... 60@ 65 65@ 70 70@ 75 
No. 2 com.... 35@ 37 40@ 42 42@ 44 


BEECH— 


Ser os 65 $ 65 70 $ 70@ 75 
No. 1 com.... 40 43 45 48 45@ 50 
No. 2 com.... 25@ 28 28 30 30@ 33 
PoPpLaAR— 
Panel & No. 1, 
it & wider $140 $150 $160 
area ia ta 105 120 130 
Saps & Sel. 80 95 110 
TD npecess 60 65 70 
No oe > eae $ 38@ 41 44 46 46@ 48 
i a i - She 30@ 32 32 34 34 
MAPLE— 
! See $ 70@ 75 $ 76@ 80 $ 87T@ 94 
No. 1 common 
and sel. ... 46@ 51 58@ 63 67@ 72 
No. 2 com.... 34@ 36 40 42@ 44 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 4.—The following are 
today’s prices on American black walnut, f. o. b. 
Cincinnati: 


6- 6-934 2 wide: 4/4, $240; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 

4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 

No. 1: 4/4, $95; 5/4, $110; 6/4, $120; 8/4, 
$135. 


No. 2: 4/4, $40@42.50; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $45; 
8/4, $55. 


FAS 
$255; 8/4 
Select: 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. 0. b, Wausau, Wis.: 


$< 








ASH— Mei Meat Ne. 2 Sort Kium— Harp MaPpLe— a - 14s ” 
Fas Sel. oO. o. o. F ? 0.1 No. 2 No. 3 e oO. e 
4/4 ...$ 75.00 $ 60,00 $ 55.00 $ 41.00 $ 21.00 44 io a Ee BB FAS 6”&wdr. 6"&wdr. No.2 
5/4 ~- 85.00 70.00 65.00 41.00 21.00 5/4 70.00 60.00 48.00 28.00 23.00 4/4 -.-$ 65.00 $ 55. 00 $ 50. 00 t “at 4 $ ¢ és 
rt ooo Fe «Cea ORaa aka site 6/4 ... 80.00 70.00 58.00 28.00 23.00 5/4 85.00 65.00 50.00 19.00 
* . a. . . ° 8/4 85.00 76.00 63.00 35.00 23.00 6/4 90.00 70.00 55.00 3 ee 19.00 
Basswoop— 10/4 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 cee 8/4 102.00 82.00 67.00 36.00 2 
. ' y 4.00 he ‘ wae ’ oe : . 1.00 
4/4 . 7-00 aged Hopes oe 28 ge 12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 = .... 40/4 1.1 115,00 95.00 80.00 50.00 30-09 
6/4 su.uU Ju.vv 64.00 go.uu Zo.vu Rock ELM— 12/4 ... 125.00 105.00 90.00 55.00 30.00 
8/4 84.00 74.00 60.00 36.00 25.00 4/4 72.00 47.00 25.00 19.00 14/4 ... 136.00 125.00 110.00 6u.00 36.00 
10/4 setee +944 00 + °° raed eeee 5/4 Ly + ores 23.38 s3s 16/4 -- 170.00 145.00 130.00 60.00 35.00 
12/4 0 00 6/4 \ ° le 
Key stock, 4/4, $78; 6/4, $80 oF on grade; 8/4 |.. 85.00 65.00 35.00 26.00 | 40a =. ee eee vod 10-inch and 
FAS, $90; No. 1, ‘$70 10/4 ... 90.00 7b.uu 6u.uU .... , and wider, 
ix4-inch No. 1 face clr. & btr., $66; 1x5- 12/4 ... 105.00 85.00 65.00 30.00 Regular stock contains 60 percent or more 
pen, 916. *Bridge plank. 7 — =! _ — ~ bg oy — 
— . o nch and wider, Percent; 6/, 6/ 
' 34.0( . 28.00 20.00 
% $s.08 £4.99 Het 77 oo ae yoo — ce a and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 
6/4 92.00 72.00 58.00 36.00 20.00 © 8/4 31: 90:00 60100-6000 3300 20.00 | BeEcH— 
8/4 - 95.00 75.00 70.00 45.00 21.00 6/4 ... 89.00 70.90 68.00 30.00 20.00 FAS Sel. No. 1&Sel. No.2 No.3 
13/4 tee 418.98 ty H+ $+} $0.00 sees 8/4... «695.00 §= 85.00» 70.00 §= 34.00 = 21.00 oe sant $0.00 $45.00 o4a.00 $25.99 $18.98 
3/4 ... 80.00 65.00 40.00 26.00 .... Rep Oak— 6/4 ... iv.u0  bu.U0 bu.vU 80.00.22, 
5/8 76.00 61.00 35.00 5.00 4/4 - 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 17.00 8/4 .... 80.00 00 40.00 26. 0 
For “10- inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & war., 5/4 - 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 19.00 5/4 No. 2 com & better ee nee® 52.00 
add $15; for 5-inch & wdr., 8-foot & lgr., add 6/4 .. 110.00 oe.se 26.99 o6.08 19.00 Shep Beene Warm Mas 
$2. 8/4 - 115.00 95.0 x . A LE— 
ric y § ng - FA nd 
lengths, $30. For select red, add $15. °° += HanD Marne Rovon Fioonine Stock— Nosia2 Nosi&2 
Kougn vwirch, 1sa¢-.sucn, ewu tace clear, $80; No.1 No.2 No.3A  g ERECT Ee cocccsceces $110.00 $ 86.00 
one and two face clear, $65; 1x5-inch, two face com. com, com. ES ie trai cavaterlan ual 115.00 90.00 
clear, $90; one and two face clear, $70; run of Oe ccpnseneeennet neawe $48.00 $38.00 $28.00 | RRR te ~+- 120.00 95.00 
pile, $68. TE ‘uisewetdenesinewean Cee ED BP DG kawonccccveccsscces 130.00 105.00 
Following were sales price ranges on southern hardwoods during the week ended Jan. 29, Chicago basis: 
FicureD Rep GuM— asi sai asi PoPLAR— an - as - 
4/4 B S/ / o/ 5 / 
Qtd. FAS. .129.50@132.75 137.75. eeesceeccee 135.25 Pin. FAS.. 82.50@ 95.25 99.50@100.25 99.50@107.75 99.50@110.25 
ne."  ccctincsines beeebecbetas Besebeedeeet Saps ae 64.75 75.00 7 =—=—~—~—CN weeding Menta cb 
Wie, Ws ABR BODISEME ccccccccccns casccsccvess ceescesecves Oe atssve OR  isedsetheas bedooeénese® Levewicecccs 
Rota FAS 96.75 @103.25 101.00@107.25 96.25@106.25 106.75 No. 2A 34500 48.50 38°50. 1125 38.00@ 39.00. Seer 
No. l&sel 51.75@ 61.00 58.50@ 66.25 59.00@ 66.25 65.00@ 66.75 . ae 2-B.. 27.50@ 28.75 32.50 = ..iiecccecee ceeeeee ele, 
im, PAS... SB TOOIOL.EO TOSSOOIOT. 2G nccccccsescs cacccveceves ASH— eit soe sat a 
ss fanci tpt 55.25 53.254 60.25 59.25@ 61.00 59.25@ 67.25 FAS ...... 10.25@ 76.50 76.25 83.25@103.25 83.25@ 98.75 
No. 2 32.95@ 35.25 33.50 ##§ ceccccccccce cecceccceces No. 1&sel 48.25@ 55.00 46.25 53.25@ 72.25 53.25@ 72.50 
No. 3-A.. 28.25 7 ehedasccah adudiiueacsn® wreatiicecad No. : vee 29.50 nee eeteeeeee 33.2 33.25@ 40.50 
f wre. face G29 ;- _+jx #8880 eeeeeee ceeres No. 3 ... 23.75@ 29.00 ..... .....5 cece ccc cece 27.00 
Sap GuM— ' 
“Qtd.. FAS... 66.50@ 73.25 62.25@ 66.50 61.00@ 66.50 65.50@ 70.25 Sort MapLe, WHND— 
No. 1&sel 46.25@ 61.25 52.50 @ 19-00@ 51.75 52.00@ 56.75 ME ekeiwn Lusan vane was 67.50 75.25@ 76.00 82.75@ 83.00 
Pin. FAS.. 56.50@ 63.25 62.00 59.50@ 62.25 66.25 - No. 1&sel 45.00 52.50 60.00@ 60.25 67.75@ 68.00 
No. lé&sel 41.00@ 46.25 45.00@ 46.75 oe 49.00 51.25@ 54.00 a DE bat é¥cKmneeeKde SY 36.50 36.00@ 36.25 39.75@ 40.00 
a No. 2 ... 24.25@ 30.25 25.75@ 33.50 9.25 29.75 Hickory— 
UPELO— WE KkGted SOMEDAOGEOKW ReSaTHeENSEG ‘SeciebReSecas 94.75 @104.50 
Qtd. FAS... 44.50 0 watecececees 55.250 kee eee eens Me DUNE icccacccrcace cecccctsccee seccccccesee — 
No. 1&sel Dee: See cece vueveunce ——— @&8 40406 @*¢nbn db bene sin ee 4 
No. 2 ... 26.75@ 33.75 29.50 ee @8= = ©=—S Ke gna eeene “.LM— _ ‘ 
gah FAS” or 58.00 — 500 UT trees 68.25@ 70.50 
Qtd. FAS..127.25@131.75 134.75 137.25 142.75 N — 27°00 eee ee ee ee 7 _ 
No. i&sel 54.504 74 25 87.75 89.75 84.004 “ai 94.75 ; samedi - Rd Sts +;{+- jj. @@@®@¢s0@80c86020 se Owaeevenewren sevesvsdserses 
Pine” -- wseniganecend’  s60ce ek eeun  genebesae cus OTTONW m 
Pln. FAS... 86.75@ 93.50 101.25 110.50 120.00 7 «sneee 25 : a SCEERSOS COG ES CORbEereeees coseeenendg® 
No. 1&sel 55.00 @ 60.50 61.00 eae areas 81.00 No. 1&sel 10.25@ 44.75 COSP = = =9=KeKdnbewedsé dhvewereg uae 
i 2 ose GE EE bvesrassanse winekaquapeed conenoennces NO. 2 66. B82.25@ 39.25 ceeeceecceee cen cceeeecee ceeceesecees 
No. : fig. ST acncbeaeeess C4nSC0KO8 RES KEOndae ences CHESTNUT— 
No SecGen DEMO “420bbvcdeeone eevaneesocrce 27.75 Pin. FAS... 87.75 91.00@107.25 112.25@112.75 88.25 
RED Oax— No. 2. SIP SNR Gee eee FEHR EOROCe Sewers eneneee 
Oss 2bbbeaererese ee dndacadons =a @8=— 0s ou awh weeweee SYcaAMORE— 
i ee i ieee se path wkeeaae ~dateneinia chee No. patos 42.25 ae 4 i <¢evkeetweeek veendSeckannh 
Pln. FAS... 72.25@ 77.50 89.50@ 94.25 89.50@108.00 95.00@127.25 ee De eka TP 828s HERES ROK s0CRUEEDECSS WEERSSED-6 DED 
No. l&sel 52.004 59.00 59.50 61.50@ 72.25 67.25@ 76.75 wwacnotia— ; — — 
NO. 2 24+ 40,.75@ 47.50 cece cece eee cece eee eens tence teense FAS ....;. 68.25@ 79.75 ............ 78.25@ 79.50 81.25 
MIXED OAKkK— No. 1&sel 48.25@ 50.25 50.50 58.50@ 61.25 61.25@ 69.00 
a. Se, en Oe csi etc ekeem weebeeeneton mahasbebasae No. 2 PE EE kcbeeneadade. aaadobdaiewan 36.25@ 38.50 
Shortleaf a E 848s -inch 
PHILADELPHIA PRICES ate S44 meh Scant, | WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 4.—Wholesale prices 2x4” eccccccces pea 2x10” «2... .eee $31.00 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively be 29.00 2x12” ......... 32. Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 4.—Prices of West 
for the AMERICAN LUMRERMAN are as follows: 2X8” .......... 30.00 


Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 


5&14x14” . 
2&4x16” .. 
6&16x16” . 


Mississippi 
Southern Northern and 

Florida Fiorida Genrela 
newewee $40.00 44.50 55.00 
jnetenwe 39.00 42.50 51.00 
Veen nuas 40.00 44.50 51.00 
erenees 50.00 52.50 56.00 
eames 48.00 49.50 54,00 
catanen - 60.00 64.00 4.00 
épeweawe .00 61.00 62.00 
rikonee oe 67.50 71.00 
sakeaewe ° 64.50 69.00 
Me ES ‘ seee 85.90 
 aeedier tconm 80.00 


Leneths 22 to 24 feet, add $ 
Each 2 feet additional, add "31. 00 to 82-foot 


price. 


Each 1 foot over 32 feet. add $1. 
Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face 
(Rall Delivery) 
B&bdtr, ht. rift. .$87.00 


B&btr, sap 
Bé&btr, flat 


. 60.00 


No. 1 sap flat. 
rift. 76.90 No. 


- $42.00 


2 sap flat.. 29.00 
No. 3 sap flat.. 20.00 


Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 


1x6” 
1x8” 


%x5%... 
%x7%.. 


- $29.00 
-. 30.00 


1x10” 


%x9%.. 
1x12” %x11%.. 


- $31.00 
31.50 


North Carolina Pine Floo 
No. 2&btr. No.3 No. 4 
BTR” Pileccvcceens a! 00 $62.00 aan 
3x2” a hate oie 47.50 40.00 $29.00 
In Dried North Carolina Roofers 
1x6 %x5%....$33.00 1x10”, %x 9%. or 533.50 
1x8”, %x7%. 00 1x12”, %x1l%.. 34.50 


43 -inch thick, ‘$1 more, 
Red Cedar ten aitiag 


eS . Ge scesvicacee seéaes «+++ $39.00 
OF a eo a ee e+. 55.00 
TEI”, GOP cocce beseesenetetwanneewes 64.00 
Maple Flooring f.0.b. Philadelphia 

1x2%" 1¥x2%" 

MFMA First grade........... $84.75 $88.50 
MFMA Second grade......... 70.50 74.50 
MFMA Third grade..... coccce 60.75 54.50 

Pondosa Pine Dressed 

Cc D No. 2 No. 3 

ME ead neue ---$ 69.50 $59.50 $46.25 $37.75 
De” seeensenua 79.5 64.5 44.25 38.25 
See 74.50 64.50 44.25 39.25 
See 6rvdrvconen 8450 74.50 44.25 39.25 
Dn shéin«owwis 99.50 89.50 48.25 40.26 
13” and “up vemed 104.50 94.50 63.26 43.25 

Lath, 4-foot No 

ES. sectccos ...$6.50 c.1.f.—$6.75 delivered 
Hemlock «+e 4.90 c.i.f.— 5.50 delivered 


$115 
age 


No. 





120; 8/4, $120@i2 


common, 


62. 56@ 65; 5/ and o/s, $72 
No. 5 


White 
$125@130.; 8/4, $130 
4/4, $70&75; 5/ and 


58; 8/4, $60@63 


7 


a4, $17@50; 8/4, $50@55 


Oak: FAS, 4/4, s1i8@ 100: 5/ and 6/4, 
140. Common and select, 


/4, $75@80; 


Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 


tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 


Ash: FAS 4/, $100@105; 5/ and 6/4, $115@ 
120; 8/4, $125; 10/ and 12/4, $185@140. Com- 
mon, 4/4, $62; 5/ and 6/4, $75; 8/4, $85. 


Chestnut: FAS, 4/4, $88@90; 5/ and 6/4, 
$110@115. Common, 4/4, $55@57; 5/ and 6/4, 
$65@68. Sound wormy, 4/, $38@40. No. 2, 
4/4, $28@30. 

Poplar: FAS, 4/4, $115@120: 5/ ond. 6/4, 
$130. Clear sa ~ gt be and up, ’ 2; 5/ 
and 6/4, $87@90; $95. Common, J" $62@ 
65; 5/ and 6/4, sete. 8/4, $78@80 No. — 
A ence, 5 tee 5; 6/ and 6/4, $49: 8/4, 
$51@54 common, 4/4, $30; 5/ and 
6/4, $32@335 374, B38@36. 


Red Oak: FAS, 4/4, 9p O18; 5/ and 6/4, 
Common and select, 
75; 8/4, $70@ 
47.50; 


5/ and 


8/4, 380985 


2 common, te $50@53; 5/ and 6/4, $55@ 








—_— ese -— 45 © - OP OO 


in enn a 2 ok 








929 


». 3 
1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
5.00 


).25 


).50 
5.50 


we 


Test 
‘ita- 
CAN 


and 


6/4, 


6/4, 


D 85. 
5@ 
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MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows, f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
pasis, during the week ended Feb, 2: 

MFMA MFMA MFMA 

Maple— First Second Third 
Lee er $75.76 $61.65 $42.15 








CHICAGO LUMBER RECEIPTS AND 








SHIPMENTS 
Reported by F. H. Clutton, Secretary of Board 
of Trade 
RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 TO JAN. 26, INC. 

Lumber Shingles 
Ree ee 208,750,000 14,285,000 
SE: Whelan meraicigeinin Sienna 235,324,000 17,171,000 
eae ree 26,574,000 2,886,000 

SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO JAN... 26, INC. 
Lumber Shingles 
nn . wthers sh cewanas 75,023,000 12,060,000 
ee 85,773,000 18,095,000 
| eee eee eee Te 10,750,000 6,035,000 





CHICAGO BUILDING PERMITS 


The following are comparative building per- 
mit totals for January: 


Jan.,1928 Dec.,1928 Jan., 1929 
91 85 67 





ae 
Offices and 

Hotels .... 1 3 ‘ 6 
Residences . 252 242 158 
Halls and ‘ 

Churches . akan 5 6 
Theatres — hes er “owe 
Apartments . 248 167 130 
Stores and 

Offices .... 2 1 1 
Stores and 

CS ewe 3 2 
Stores and 

Apartments 18 
Stores and 

Residences. 10 21 14 
Miscellaneous 7 1 3 

Totals .... 632 528 386 
errr 612 520 376 
PYAMIO ..0200 20 8 10 
Frontage, ft. 21,617 + 18,487 14,962 
er $27,091,400 $22,598,300 $13,194,400 





Data on Paper and Paper Board 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 5.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that, according 
to data collected at the biennial census of 
manufactures taken in 1928, 709 establishments 
engaged primarily in the manufacture of paper 
and paper board in 1927 reported products val- 
ued at $919,891,465, and 219 establishments en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of wood 
pulp reported products valued at $218,198,201. 

These two lines of manufacture, which at 
preceding censuses were treated as a single in- 
dustry, were treated as separate industries at 
the census of 1927. Because of this change in 
practice, the statistics for prior censuses are 
not strictly comparable with those for 1927. 

The total production of paper and paper 
board in 1927 amounted to 10,002,070 tons 
(2,000 pounds). The total output of wood 
pulp was 4,313,403 tons. 





Hymeneal 


BREWER-KING. Taylor Brewer, a young 
lumberman of Harveyton, Ky., who has been 
associated with the Big Creek Stave Co. for 
several years, was married on Feb. 2 to Miss 
Nellie King, of Breathitt, Ky. After a honey- 
moon in Florida the young couple will make 
their home at Harveyton. 


MILLER-STIMSON. The engagement of 
Jane Stimson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Willard Stimson, of Seattle, to Harold 
Anderson Miller, son of Mr. and Mrs. _E. C. 
Miller, of Aberdeen, Wash., has been an- 
nounced. The wedding will take place early 
in March in Seattle. A three-months’ Euro- 
pean trip will be given the young couple by 
E. C. Miller, whe is head of the E. C. Miller 
Cedar Lumber Co. Miss Stimson’s father is 
also prominent in the Pacific Northwest lum- 
ber industry and is head of the Stimson Tim- 
ber Co., of Seattle, and president of the Pa- 
cific Lumber Inspection Bureau. 











este 8% 


Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 




















Wanted—Employees 


MAN WANTED 


To manage good country yard in Michigan. 
Address “C. 131," care American Lumberman., 























WANTED SASH AND DOOR SALESMEN 


One of the largest and most progressive sash and 
door jobbers serving the South has openings for three 
traveling salesmen. Men selected must have ex- 
perience, unquestionable sales ability, a record of 
accomplishment in the industry, not older than 35 
years and in good health. To such we have a good 
sales proposition. 
Address “‘E. 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 


A superintendent experienced and capa%le of run- 
ning a plant with 40 employees manufacturing 
special millwork. Must have good references, State 
salary expected. 

Address ‘‘E. 109,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: ONE GOOD CABINET MAKER OR 


Bench man for work in planing mill. State age, 

married or single. What wages you have been 

getting and wages expected. Also reference. 
Address “E. 103,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED RETAIL YARD MANAGER 


For town of 1,000 people in Nebraska. Must be 
experienced and good at selling and collecting. 
Prefer married man under 40; must have good 
clean record. State experience, salary, references, 
and how soon available. 

Address “E. 116,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles, 
new or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers. 
electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, busi- 
ness opportunity, timber and timber lands, or any- 
thing used in the lumber industry, you can get it 
at small cost by advertising in the .‘Want-Col- 
umns” of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 


- Wanted—Salesmen 


WANTED—TWO SALESMEN 


For Michigan and Northern Ohio. Prefer men 
acquainted with the _ trade. Must be able to 
produce results quickly. Write, giving full in- 
formation regarding your experience, past connec- 
tions, references, salary wanted, and when serv- 
ices will be available. 

BRADLEY, MILLER & CO., Bay City, Michigan. 























LUMBERMAN HAVING EXECUTIVE AND 


Experienced selling ability who now specializes in 
meeting industrial specifications in Flask, Pattern 
and special items will find opening of branch office 
in East or middle West with large wholesale organ- 
ization backed by finest mill connections highly re- 
munerative in salary and unlimited opportunities. 
Replies held strictly confidential. 

Address “D. 107," care American Lumberman. 





Wanted—Salesmen 


WANTED SALESMAN 


To handle our product to lumber yard and builder 
supply dealers. Excellent line for lumber sales- 
man, Our liberal proposition will add materially 
to your income. 
DINER-ETTE MANUFACTURING CO., 
5227 Loraine St., Detroit, Mich. 




















LARGE MIDDLE WEST MANUFACTURER 


Of Millwork wants salesman capable of listing and 

figuring special plan jobs. Must be acquainted with 

trade at Milwaukee, Wisc. Give experience. 
Address “D. 115,” care American Lumberman. 





ENERGETIC SALESMAN 


Wanted by large wholesaler and manufacturer of 
Southern Pine, Inland Empire and West Coast 
lumber. Western Michigan territory. Salary and 
bonus basis. State age, experience, references and 
salary expected. 

Address “C. 135,’ care American Lumberman., 





WANTED SALESMAN 
To figure and close remodeling prospects on time 
payment plan. Active leads furnished. Commis- 
sion and drawing account. Want a first class man 
and accurate estimator. 
Address “A, 110,’’ care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Employment 


BAND SAWYER OPEN 


Experienced in hardwood, national grade cypress 
and pine, southern grades. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
References on request. W. H. COPPOCK, Round 
Oak, Ga, 





























LUMBERMAN EXPERIENCED 
As yard clerk or tally-man, general office and fore- 
man of soft woods; also inspector of hardwoods. 
Address “‘E. 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 





BOOKKEEPER AND GENERAL OFFICE MAN 


Can take complete charge of office. Expert on 
income tax. Prefer sawmill or logging operation. 
Wants situation. Can come at once. 

Address “E. 106,’ care American Lumberman. 





EXECUTIVE, MGR. OR PURCHASING AGT. 


Over 25 years’ experience mfg. and wholesaling. 
Familiar with producers and buyers of car, imple- 
ment, industrial, special stock and yards. Compe- 
tent correspondent. Established trade middle west. 
Yellow pine, fir and northern woods, ties and piling. 
References. 

Address “E. 110,’" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION AS FOREMAN 
OR ASSISTANT 


Large yard, or good country yard management. 
Eleven years one company. 
Address “E. 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION BY 


Real band saw filer. Been making ’em go fast 
and straight for 20 years. 
GUY SHANNONHOUSE 
8413 Branch Ave., Tampa, Fla. 


COMBINATION PLANING MILL FOREMAN 


And saw filer. Now employed and giving satis- 
faction either detail or high speed stock mill. All 
electric or steam mill. Present job direct electric 
machines. 28 years old, married. Capable of get- 
ting results. Reference from large concerns. Time 
for notice before change. 

Address “E. 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED GOOD YARD MANAGEMENT 


Twelve years manager one company. 
Address “E. 114,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER AND MILL MAN 


Wants position as general supt. or mill or yard 

supt. who can handle timber and lumber so as 

to cut to best advantage. Retail yard experience. 
Address W. H., 128 Pike St., Reading, Ohio. 

















WANTED POSITION AS MANAGER 


Of retail yard by young married man with 14 
years’ retail experience. Or as assistant to owner 
with chance to acquire an interest in business: 
Eastern states only. 

Address “E. 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED ALL AROUND LUMBERMAN 


Now employed desires change. Age 35. Married. 
competent Log and Pulpwood Scaler. Northern 
Hardwood Inspector. Can handle mill office or 
store. Would like proposition from Wholesaler or 
Manufacturers. A-1 references. East preferred. 
Address “D,. 117,’’ care American Lumberman., 


HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 
Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale department 
when you want to sell anything in the lumber 
industry. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dear- 








born St., Chicago, Il. 
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Wanted—Employment 














Wanted—Employment 
































For Sale-Business Opportmit] 








POSITION WANTED BY 
Millwork estimator and salesman, esxperienced in 
~~ “Soa up, detailing and billing special mill- 
work. 
Address ‘“‘D. 102," care American Lumberman. 





RETAIL YARD MANAGER 


Is anxious to locate in West or Southwest. Carpenter 
by trade and have been in Retail Lumber and Build- 
ing Supply Business practically all my life. Can 
read blueprints, estimate and detail, design and 
make plans. Have had sash and doorand mill-work 
training. Forty-five years old, married, Protestant; 
good habits and clean record. Have held my pres- 
ent position for eight years and can give best of 
references from present employers. Only reason 
for wishing to make change is on account of busi- 
ness depression in the section in which I am now 
located and a desire to become affiliated with a 
high grade firm where I can prove my worth. 
Address “D. 101,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION AS SALESMAN 


Capable, thoroughly reliable and industrious, ex- 
perienced lumber salesman with every essential 
facility and equipment to economically render 
highest class, satisfactory service, wants engage- 
ment to sell throughout the central, middle west 
and/or eastern states, the products of a strictly 
high-class mill or group of mills; nominal salary 
and bonus arrangement preferred. 
Address “C. 136," care American Lumberman., 








A LIVE MILL MAN 


Wants to represent a mill that has the financial 
backing and reputation for a first-class product 
in a territory where large projects may be closed. 
At present in charge of a mill doing special and 
stock work. Knows the mill work business from 
the ground up, twenty-five years experience, capable 
quantity surveyor, detailer, architectural drafts- 
man, Cost Book A estimator; can bill job accu- 
rately from the field. Will go anywhere but 
prefer Eastern states. 
Address “C. 101," care American Lumberman. 


EXECUTIVE 


About to complete liquidation of company desires 
new connection. Experienced in timber and land 
matters, logging. manufacturing, selling. Will be 
glad to receive inquiries. Address “‘C, 116,’ care 
American Lumberman. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 


Four years’ experience as Secretary to General Sales 

Manager large mill; also railroad experience. Avail- 

able February 1; will go anywhere. A-1 references, 
Address “‘D. 103,” care American Lumberman. 











ALL-AROUND LUMBERMAN 


Wants position as buyer, office manager or general 
manager in or near fairly large center. At present 
manager smal! chain retail yards. Age 36, married. 
Brought up in lumber-business. Best references. 
Address “‘D. 105." care American Lumberman. 


LIVE WIRE WISHES POSITION AS 
Yard Manager 





Five years’ experience, college education, working 
knowledge of blueprints; references. 
Address “D. 106," care American Lumberman. 


NOW IN CHICAGO 


Young man with ten years’ experience in Pacific 

Coast lumber, both mill and office, desires secre- 

tarial or selling position. Excellent references. 
Address “B. 115,” care American Lumberman, 


A 1 BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 


References furnished; state wages. 
Address “S. 8,’ care American LumbDerman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER AND TREATING MAN 


Desires position with Lumber or Wood Preserving 
Co. References furnished. Address BOX 131, 
Petersburg, W. Va. 


SASH, DOOR AND 


MtHwork Superintendent; full experience on stock 
and special work, on large scale production. Best 
of references as to qualifications. Address “‘C. 109,” 
care American Lumberman. 


LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 


Experienced in hardwoods, longleaf and shortleaf 
pine, hills and swamps with all their problems; 
timber estimator; railroad superintendent of short 
line chartered railroad. Have logged important 
operations. Keeping the mills operating. 

J. M. VERNON, Brownville, Ala. 


WANTED POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 


Lumber yard manager. Would take second place 
to show worth. Good on collections. 
Address “H. 12,” care American Lumberman. 


UP TO NOW! BAND SAW FILER 


State what you have and wages. 
Address ‘“‘D. 114,’" care American Lumberman. 


























HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 
Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale department 
when you want to sell something in the lumber 
industry. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
Man 35 years old, technical education, able to esti- 
mate, bill and detail millwork. 
Address “D. 110,” care American Lumberman. 





WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM SOMEONE 


Wanting competent hardwood lumber inspector, or 
yard foreman. Age 27, married, have inspected 
since 15, 2 years’ experience in southern hardwoods. 
Can give Al reference. Nothing but permanent posi- 
tion considered. 

Address “‘D. 109,” care American Lumberman. 





HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 
Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale department 
when you want to sell something in the lumber 


industry, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dear- 
born S8t.. Chicago. TIL. 


Wanted—Business Opportunities 


WANTED 


One or more retail lumber yards in a one, two 
or three yard town; location preferred in Central 
or northern Illinois, northern Indiana, or southern 
Wisconsin. Yard must have a good record of 
earning. Give sales for the past five years, 
average inventory, capital investment, and fixed 
improvements and the net profit applicable to 
income tax for the past five years. All this infor- 
mation is necessary to interest prospective buyer. 
Address ‘‘E. 104," care American Lumberman. 


























AN INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


A manufacturer with two perfected machines 
ready to get in production desires the financial 
support for sales purposes of one or more practical 
lumbermen who appreciate the sales and profit 
possibilities of sheet basket work lath made from 
low grades or waste veneers and the cores. It 
has many superior qualities, yet sells at common 
lath prices, with big profits and trade discounts. 
Address “‘C. 112,’”" care American Lumberman., 





WANTED TO BUY 


A RETAIL LUMBERYARD IN A SMALL TOWN, 


Colo. or Wyo. Investment about 20 to 25 thousand 
dollars, etc. 


Reply “C. 117,” care American Lumberman. 


| Wanted--Lumber and Shingles 


WANT TO BUY 6/4 AND 8/4 CHESTNUT 
3” and up wide cut 36” long, free from all defects 
except worm holes. Quote price delivered James- 
town, N. Y.,. MADDOX TABLE COMPANY. 


























WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 


500,000 feet 10-4 Red and White Oak. 
300,000 feet 12-4 Red and White Oak. 

Ist and 2nd, and No. 1 Common grades, green 
or dry. Inspection at mill. Cash, less 2% as fast 
as loaded. Must be cut from Kentucky or Ten- 
nessee timber. Quote what you have to offer for 
delivery in the next ninety days. 

. H. ATWOOD LBR. CO., Cairo, Ill. 





WANTED CUT OF HARDWOOD OR YELLOW 
PINE MILL 


Will buy output for cash, or make advances on 
lumber as put in pile and market same on com- 
mission basis. Write us for particulars. 

J. O. NESSEN LUMBER CO. Chicago, III. 





WE WANT TO BUY ONE MILLION FEET 1” 
Hard Maple to be cut this winter, ship when dry. 
Must be free from mineral streaks. Write what 


you can furnish. 
AN KEULEN & WINCHESTER LBR, CO. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Milling In Transit 


MILLING AND KILN DRYING IN TRANSIT 


Poplar Bevel Siding and Dimension. Poplar Trim 
and Mouldings. K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Detail and special Woodwork. 

SERVICE LUMBER COMPANY, Corinth, Miss. 























CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


By N. Chapin. Saves Time and Labor—Prevents 
Errors. The tables reduce to board measure all 
fractional sizes of lumber, advancing by quarter- 
inches from 1x1 to 15x15 inches square and 20 
feet long; also scantlings and square timbers, ad- 
vancing by inches from 2x2 to 30x30 inches square 
and 50 feet long. Saw logs are reduced to board 
measure. The book contains 171 pages of strong 
white paper, is 4x7 inches and is bound in cloth. 
Price, delivered, $4. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 








FOR SALE: BOX FACTORY 


Located one of best industrial centers in south 
town of 40,000, best railroad facilities, abundant 
low-priced material. Will contract for output of 
mill at good prices. Want man with capital to 
operate, small down payment, balance paid ag 
material shipped. Complete set box making ma- 
chinery, electric motors individual drive, Low 
power rates. No other box factory in city. Live 
proposition for live wire. 
Address “E. 161,’’ care American Lumberman. 








WHOLESALE & COMMISSION BUSINESS 


Midwest. Best of reasons for selling. Will bear 
investigating. 
Address “E. 112,” care American Lumberman. 


400 MILLION FT. LONGLEAF 


Pine, mill, box factory, finishing plant, railroad. 
BOX 653, Kansas City, Mo. 








UNUSUAL BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


We own a T-acre plant with dry-kilns, railroad 
trackage, sheds, platforms, etc., at Memphis, Tenn., 
in the heart of the industrial district, which plant 
is especially adapted to concentration of hardwood 
lumber, kiln-drying and remanufacturing of same 
in transit; the operation of a hardwood cut-up di- 
mension plant; oak flooring plant; body plant or 
most anything in the way of a woodworking 
industry. 

This plant has been appraised by Coats & Burchard, 
industrial engineers, Chicago, at $40,000 present time 
value exclusive of trackage rights. We will sell for 
less on favorable terms or will lease with option to 
buy; or will sell plant at its appraised value for 
stock in any favorable looking enterprise, but would 
want the prospective manager to make $10,000 or 
$15,000 investment to insure vital interest and effi- 
cient management. 

CHARLES B. CAROTHERS, INCORPORATED, 
Memphis. Tenn. 





SAW MILL FOR SALE 


Six-year-old plant, consisting of band mill, resaw, 
planer miil and two lath mills, located on Soo 
road and Lake Michigan in Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan. Purchaser need not tie up much money 
in standing timber, as large stands of hardwood 
timber available to mill are for sale by various 
owners and could be purchased as needed. Mill 
now being operated, ready for immediate use. Ex- 
cellent timber easily available to mill, runs heavily 
to hardwood. 

Address “B. 10,’ care American Lumberman. 


A LUMBER JOBBING BUSINESS 


Owing to the retirement because of old age of my 
present employer I have a chance to succeed to 
as much of his good will as I can command. and 
I want some one with a few thousand dollars to 
run the office and help me swing it. I consider 
this a rare opportunity for the right man. Address 
L. W. RADINA, 865 Academy Avenue, Price Hill, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








FOR SALE 
Canadian factory specializing in cut-up and dimen- 
sion stock, as going concern. Attractive proposi- 
tion. Good reason for selling. 
Address “F. 50," care American Lumberman. 


WOOD WORKING FACTORIES 


At sacrifice prices. Choice locations in Central 
States with low labor costs. Free industrial sites 





with switch to responsible manufacturers. Build- 
ings constructed and financed. $1.00 sq. ft. up- 
wards. Write us your requirements. FANTUS 


FACTORY LOCATING SERVICE, 139 N. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


I WANT TO SELL A SMALL SAWMILL 


Capacity ten thousand; or will trade for a Farm 
on National forest and plenty government timber. 
H. T. McCurdy, Espanola, N. M. 


For Sale-Retail Lumber Yards 


LUMBER YARDS FOR SALE 


Two well located yards in Los Angeles territory 
doing an average of $1,000 per day, at a profit. 
Will sell buildings, trucks, saws and office equipment 
for $20,000. Stock at market cost. 

Address “‘D. 108,"" care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER YARD FOR SALE 

Average yearly sales for the past five years $70,- 
000.00. Industrial city near Charleston, W. Va., 
with population of 100,000 within ten miles. Will 
make attractive deal with interested parties as I 
wish to close out to go into a larger organization. 
Will bear closest investigation. P. O. BOX 916, 
Charleston, W. Va. 





























WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles, 
new or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, 
electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, busi- 
ness opportunity, timber and timber lands, or any- 
thing used in the lumber industry, you can get it 
at a small cost by advertising in the ‘Wanted 
Columns” of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago, Ill 
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